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5 year’s Budget is actually the first Budget for which a 
oc ist Government of the United Kingdom has been wholly 
sponsible. The circumstances are not favourable to the new 
mth. Our industries, depressed already by local conditions and 

sipally by the loss of markets in the war, find themselves,, 

ddition, sunk in the trough of one of the great waves of 

on that pass round the world with almost tidal regularity, 

inging falling prices and profits and rising unemployment. 
present wave is an unusually severe one. It is aggravated 

by ‘the coincidence of a normal period of depression with a 
Noticeable increase of production in proportion to employment, 


the result of those processes of reorganisation and re-equipment 


findustry nicknamed rationalisation, In a word, there is a 


if 


mp—an exceptionally severe one ; and it is a hard world into 
h Mr. Snowden has had to bring his fiscal baby. 


Al the signs and prognostications are unfavourable for the 


ageteer. Our revenue system is overstrained by its burdens, 
“Vou. CVII—No. 639 581 22 
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The yield of the chief taxes is showing signs of weakness. One 
cause of that is that production, the basis of direct taxation, is 
enfeebled: statistics of our foreign trade and of employment 
allow no doubt of it. With decreasing production income tax 
and super-tax are beginning to flag. Another cause of the 
feebleness of the revenue is that consumption, the basis of 
indirect taxation, is diminishing with production. If a check in 
production is short, people sometimes go on consuming as much 
as ever, or indeed they even consume more than ever because 
they are idle. But we have had bad times so long that as a 
people we have begun to realise that we must learn to do without. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer feels the effect of that in the 
inelasticity of the revenue from customs and excise. At the 
same time, industry, busy with a strenuous attempt at rationalisa- 
tion to keep up in the race with foreign competition, needs more 
capital than ever. The Lord Privy Seal is ever at the elbow of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whispering ‘ It takes 200. of 
capital to employ a man; the more you tax industry, the less 
capital there is, and the fewer men will be employed.’ At least, 
if the Lord Privy Seal is not whispering that, he ought to be. 

Lastly, and most unfortunately from the point of view of 
a Budget-maker, now, at a time of slump, with fresh capital the 
country’s greatest need, the Government of which the Chancellor 
is a member is a Socialist Government, with a policy of doles, 
The taxable capacity of the country is not maintaining its rate 
of increase. The revenue system of the country is strained to 
breaking point. At this juncture the Chancellor finds himself 
the instrument of a policy that needs for its application more 
and more revenue. When the country is crying aloud for relief 
from its burdens the Chancellor has to increase them. History 
will point its finger back at this year’s Budget as an inter- 
lude in the general sanity of the United Kingdom about 
financial affairs. ‘ The public finances of this country,’ one may 
write about A.D. 2430, ‘ were ordinarily conducted with a good 
deal of common-sense. An exception may be found in the Budget 
of 1930-31. The second Socialist Government then very nearly 
brought about disaster by initiating a policy of largely increased 
expenditure on non-essential services, when the economic 
structure of the country, at its weakest after the Great War, 
stood in urgent need of strengthening by rigid economy in 
expenditure and by the reduction of taxation.’ 

The present position of the country is precisely that of one 
of the great businesses that have been in low water since the 
war. Its earning capacity is reduced and it has lost a lot of 
capital. If it is to pull round, it should rationalise. It must 
save every penny of unnecessary expenditure. For the present, 
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it should declare no dividend or bonus, but put every penny 
back into the business. It should be strenuous and courageous 
in its policy of renovation ; but there should be no outlay by 
way of fresh investment that does not promise prompt and 
definite profit. Such being our position, and such the policy it 
requires, along comes a Socialist Government. It declares large 
dividends and bonuses, in the form of unemployment benefit. 
It loosens the purse strings of needless expenditure, and pays 
little or no heed to the accumulation of capital for fresh profit- 
able investment in the business. In short, it takes the course 
in public finance that in private finance leads at best to 
_ 4 disastrous ‘ reconstruction,’ and at worst to a compulsory 
liquidation. 

There is no cloud without its silver lining, and bad trade, 
depression, and lack of confidence in industry brought to the 
Chancellor its characteristic consolation of ‘cheap money.’ The 
funds that there was not confidence enough to trust to industrial 
developments were available for investment in gilt-edged securi- 
ties; and the rate of interest on Government securities was 
being reduced by the abundance of the supply. It was no small 
blessing. In the demonology of a Chancellor nowadays Con- 
version is a spectre no less dreadful than Doles. Depression in 
industry made it difficult for him to get the revenue which he 
needed ; but on the other hand it should make it possible to 
reduce expenditure by profitable conversion of Government debt 
from a higher to a lower basis of interest. That is, indeed, one of 
the very few fields of expenditure in which there is any real 
hope of substantial relief for the taxpayer under a Socialist 
Administration. It was expected that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would make his Budget speech the occasion of an 
announcement of a big scheme of conversion. City opinion 
thought that he could convert as much as 500,000,000/., with a 
saving of as much as $ percent. In this there was a disappoint- 
ment. No conversion was announced. Perhaps it is the 
Reparations loan of 60,000,000/. for Germany, of which London 
has to find more than its fair share, that blocks the way. The 
only advantage that Mr. Snowden is able to budget for, from 
cheap money, is a reduction of 11,500,000l. in the interest on the 
floating debt. This enables him to avoid any increase in the 
total provision of 355,000,000/. to be made for the service of the 
debt. It is a small mercy to derive from the cheaper rates for 
money, in comparison with what might have been, had not 
extravagance and lack of confidence prevented us from taking 
full advantage of them by a substantial conversion. 

When Mr. Snowden sat down to make his Budget the situation 
just described confronted him in a series of grim facts. Ordinary 
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revenue for the past year (1929-30) had disappointed expecta: 
tions to the extent of 12,000,000/. Although the inanities of 
party polemics would have us believe otherwise, Mr. Snowden’s 
predecessor was no more responsible for that than Mr. Snowden, 
It is eloquent that the chief disappointments were in the revenue 
from stamps (5°3,000,000/.), the ‘result of the slump on the 
Stock Exchange, and from direct taxation (5,000,000/.). Ob- 
viously the cause of the failure to realise the estimated revenue 
was the depression of business as a whole. In so far as any 
political party was responsible for the disappointment, it was the 
. Socialist Party and the shock that its advent gave to confidence, 
Ordinary expenditure for 1929-30 exceeded the original estimate 
by 8,500,000/. Interest on debt was 2,500,000/. more than the 
estimate, owing to high rates of interest on the floating debt, 
another circumstance eloquent of shaken confidence. For the 
rest, the increase over the estimate was wholly due to a supple- 
mentary grant of 10,000,000l1. for unemployment. Already the 
doles were mounting ; already the spectre of Socialist Chancellors 
had arisen and was waving a hand of menace, The doubts and 
disappointments in revenue and expenditure came to a head 
in a technical deficit in relation to Budget expectations of 
14,500,000/. and a real deficit therein, owing to the inadequacy 
of the provision for interest, of 19,500,000/. According to the 
doctrines of public finance affected by Mr. Snowden, this defi- 
ciency in sinking funds had to be made good. 

The next grim fact in the series was that estimates for the 
current year were formidably up. The only substantial reduction 
was that of 4,000,000/. for the Navy, and that was but a gamble 
on the result of the Conference. The Civil Estimates showed a 
gross increase of 56,000,000/.. That was not, of course, all the 
result of the new Socialist policy of spending: 27,000,000). 
was the bill for that. Even ‘so, that is the biggest increase 
in expenditure since the war due to deliberate policy. Unemploy- 
ment accounted for 14,000,000/., and pensions for 5,000,000/, 
Education was up 5,000,000/. and health services 3,500,000). 

Such is the price the nation has had to pay in less than a 
year for the redemption of the election promises of the Labour 
Party. Nine months have been enough to see all that was left 
of the forces of national economy in full retreat, leaving the field 
to Mr. Snowden’s favourite policy of ‘collective spending.’ 
Collective spending means Government collecting money from 
people who have earned it and need it to increase employment 
in their businesses, and spending‘it on such unproductive purposes 
as are best{calculated to catch votes. 

With a gap of 50,000,000/. or so looming ahead of him, the 
Chancellor could not look to any substantial help from normal 
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increase of revenue. There are no such signs of good times at 
hand as would enable him to do so with common prudence. 
So few, indeed, are the symptoms of industrial recovery that 
the prudent will probably think that he was stretching optimism 
to its limits in anticipating an increased revenue of 5,500,000), 
in the coming year on the basis of existing taxation. He himself 
is careful to say that he does not expect any increase in industrial 
profits. It was inevitable that he should either raise the rates 
of, existing taxation or impose some taxation that was new. 
The first alternative presented difficulties. The chief existing 
taxes are strained to breaking point. Beer, spirits, and tobacco 
are at or near the point beyond which heavier taxation will 
merely reduce consumption and yield no more revenue. Even 
if it were not so the Chancellor, who for reasons of political 
strategy in 1923 dealt our revenue system a blow that per- 
manently weakened it by excessive reductions of indirect taxation 
on the wage-earners, could not be expected to reverse that policy 
in 1930. The yield of income tax shows signs of failing. There 
is no more eloquent evidence of the fact that production is 
over-taxed than the recent fall in the yield of super-tax. It has 
fallen steadily from 67,000,000/. in 1925-26 to 56,000,000/. in 
1929-30. There is no spring or elasticity left in the great direct 
taxes. Quite apart from any question of the economic mischief 
of increasing direct taxation, grave doubt is now involved to 
what extent an increase in rate will increase revenue. There 
can be no certainty that an increase will not produce so sharp 
a reaction upon the prosperity of the country and upon the 
state of mind of the direct taxpayer as to defeat its own purpose. 
On the other hand, there was no obvious fresh source of revenue 
available. Mr. Snowden’s policy debarred him from such 
practical expedients as Mr. Churchill’s artificial silk duty. He 
knew too much about the collection of revenue to have any 
faith in the fancy taxes that commend themselves at Budget 
times to the amateurs of public finance. With old taxes failing 
and no good new ones about, he was on the horns of a dilemma, 
horns that await any Chancellor who has to increase taxation 
in-an overtaxed country. 

The 5,500,000/. of normal increase in revenue left the 
Chancellor with a gap to cover of 42,500,000/., a formidable and 
melancholy task. Some 16,000,000/. from the Rating Relief 
Suspensory Fund reduced the gap to 26,500,000/. This is 
making use of a capital asset saved ina previous year. It helps 
this year, but it leaves the problem unsolved how the 16,000,000/. 
is to be found in future years. Next, he gets 3,000,000/. from 
beer. The amount is so trifling in comparison with his needs 
that we may no doubt look upon this as a mere gesture. It 
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may be supposed to give those something to talk about who have 
to answer the argument that it is unstatesmanlike to relieve the 
wage-earners from all sense of responsibility’ for increased 
expenditure. Since, however, the Chancellor expects that the 
price of beer will not be increased, perhaps the gesture is rather 


for the temperance reformers. In any case it is of no practical _ 


significance. 

The 3,000,000. of beer money still leave an unbridged gap of 
23,500,000/. This amount is swelled by Mr. Snowden’s novel 
and peculiar provisions for dealing with the deficit of the past 
year (1929-30). As those who know his psychology expected, 
he is not content to leave the dead Budget to bury its dead 
deficit in the floating debt. He insists on having the corpse 
about him, and carrying it with him into the future in bits. He 
will make good 5,000,000/. of the deficit this year, 5,000,000/, 
next year, and 4,500,000/. the year after. Like a self-sacrificing 
ancient mariner, he hangs his albatross about his neck well in 
the public eye. One wonders whether he would be so particular 
about its publicity were it not Mr. Churchill’s bird. More, he 
intends by legislation to compel every Chancellor for all time to 
make good the deficit’ of one year in the year that follows. 
It is a pretty gesture of financial orthodoxy; but is it really 
going to make any practical difference ? The Chancellor is now 
under an obligation not to have a deficit, and yet deficits come. 
If the existing obligation is of no avail, what reason is there to 
expect more of this new obligation? If the provision is not 
effective it will be mischievous. It will confuse our annual 
accounts with the remains of ancient deficits, dating back, 
it may be, for years. At first sight it seems one of those pious 
intentions that had almost better be left in the regions of piety 
and not reduced to practice. 

Five millions for the deficit and some minor concessions in 
revenue enlarged the gap to 28,750,000/. This Mr. Snowden 
will bridge by direct taxation. He makes increases in income 
tax, super-tax, and death duties that will give him 33,800,000/. 
this year and 46,500,000/. in a full year. The excess over what 
is required to fill the gap is mortgaged for the derating scheme. 
It is a crushing blow to the hopes of the taxpayer. At once 
all the hopes of a return to endurable taxation that have 
buoyed up the middle classes since the war are dashed to the 
ground. 

The new taxation will consist of a treble increase in the 
steepness of graduation on higher incomes. All those in excess 
of 485/. a year (for single people) will pay more. Mr. Snowden 
comes down on them with four successive blows of the mailed 


fist. The graduation is steepened by an increase of the relief on 
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the first 250/., steepened again by an increase in the basic rate 


of super-tax, steepened again on the inherited part of income 
by a fresh graduation of death duties, and the whole tax is raised 
to a higher level by the increase of 6d. in the basic rate. It is 
an orgy of direct taxation. The Chancellor claims it as a merit 
of his proposal that the increased taxes will be paid by one- 
quarter only of the body of income tax payers. There speaks 
the politician, not the statesman. If the object is to catch votes, 
the plan is well laid. If the object is to tax so as to do least:harm, 
it could not be laid worse. 

~ In the first place, if there has to be increased expenditure, it 
is a good thing to send in a bill for it to as many people as possible 
and not as few. That is surely the only way to induce a sense of 
responsibility and so to maintain a public opinion that will deter 
the repetition of extravagance for the future. It would have 
been better for the Chancellor to have sent in part of the bill to 
the wage-earners in the shape of indirect taxes. They have had 
most of the benefit of the expenditure, and they should have the 
opportunity of learning that they cannot have it for nothing. 
As to the income tax payers, the wider the burden of fresh 
expenditure is spread over this class, too, the better. It is not 
good for public opinion that the small income tax payer should 
escape without direct experience of the fresh burdens that are 
being cast upon production. Best would it have been had there 
been no need for fresh taxes, but, since need there was, it would 
have been better to spread their burden as widely as possible. 
The worst course was that which has been chosen, to accumulate 
the burden in the form of penal taxation on a few. It inflicts 
equal injury in the long run on the productive capacity of the 
country, and it conceals from the majority the facts of govern- 
ment and of public finance. 

It inflicts equal injury in the long run, because of course this 
taxation on the big incomes comes home to roost as a burden on 
industry. It is only by degrees that we are coming to appreciate 
the manner and the measure of the harm that over-taxation 
does to production. Some of its evils are well known. Sir 
Auckland Geddes has recently traced yet another evil to this 
source. It is the evil of uncompetitive prices. When taxes are 
raised the middleman and retailer resist a reduction of income. 
They seek to raise prices, or to standardise them against any 
fall which may be due in respect of falling wholesale prices. 
They thus seek to pass, and more or less succeed in passing, the 
tax on to the consumer; and there is a ‘lag,’ or tendency to 
maintain prices at an uncompetitive level, to the detriment of 
industry and employment. Thus in innumerable unexpected 
and indirect ways does the State injure its own economic life 
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when it interferes too intimately with its industrial mechanism: 


by over-taxation. 


: 


For a summary of the matter let us go to a master of vigorous 
statement, the Chancellor himself. Recently he broadcast a: 


speech on disarmament to the United States. Released for the 
occasion from the need to appeal to the proletariat, and free to 
play his more admired part as the champion of the true interests 
of his country, he spoke with a new voice, and these were his 
words : 


Our people are the most heavily taxed in the world. The average 
amount of national and local taxation works out at about roo/, a year per 
family. We have an income tax of 4s. in the pound and a super-income 
tax running up to an additional 6s. in the pound. In addition, the duties 
on estates passing at death range as high as 40 per cent. The whole of 
the yield of these heavy taxes is only sufficient to provide two-thirds of 
the cost of providing for the annual war debt charges, war pensions and 
the fighting Services. 

With such a burden as this upon our shoulders, with all the destruction, 
all the waste, all the sacrifice, all the disorganisation of industry and society 
that it implies, is it any wonder that we have suffered industrial depression as 
the aftermath of the war ? Noy, the wonder is that we have been able at all to 
maintain our position. “ 


Which is the real man, the red Chancellor of the Budget, or 


the true blue, the ultramarine Chancellor of the broadcast ? Did 
he not know when broadcasting that in the Budget he was 
going deliberately to increase each one of those burdens to 
which he referred, and deliberately to aggravate the destruc- 
tion, waste, sacrifice, and disorganisation which he so feelingly 
described ? 

The political device of accumulating the new burdens of 
taxation on one-quarter of the payers of income tax will hardly 
prove of much avail. Will the other three-quarters take any 
comfort from their respite? For that, the snare is set too 
obviously in their sight. With bills to meet, Socialism leaves 
no doubt of its intention to send them all in to the direct tax- 
payer. When the next bill is due, next Budget-time, it will 
hardly be possible so wholly to disregard statecraft, economy, 
and equity as once more to steepen the graduation. Then it 
will be the turn of the smaller incomes, as they can very clearly 
see. It is true that Mr. Snowden has said that there will be no 
fresh taxation next year, af there are no fresh large schemes of 
expenditure. What an ‘if’! Already a ery of rage against his 
Budget has risen from the Clyde. He is denounced by his 
extremists as the executioner of every Socialist hope. Socialist 
‘babies, it is believed, of late years have been encouraged from 
their cradies onwards with tales of the new world that would 
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begin with Mr. Snowden’s first Budget. Baby nnnnis we may 
suppose, has been rewritten : 

Bye, Baby Bunting, 

Labour’s gone a-hunting. 

You shall have the rich man’s skin 

When Philip brings his Budget in. 


Now all is disillusionment. Philip’s first Budget after a fairly 
long excursion warns them off the promised land. But the 
Clyde are not going to have it, and in this they will not be alone. 
Whatever support they get from orthodox Labour for other 
things, there will always be plenty for more expenditure of 
public money. Prophecy is full of risks; but it is really hardly 
prophecy to say that there will be fresh large schemes of expendi- 
ture of public money this year, and that the Chancellor will fail 
toprevent them. That is not so much prophecy as a restatement 
of experience. When those schemes come it will be the turn of 
the direct taxpayers who escape this year. We are at the 
beginning of a deliberate policy of making use of direct taxation 
to transfer income from those who have earned it to those who 
have not. The process will last as long as the Socialist Govern- 
ment, and if it goes on long enough no direct taxpayer will 
escape. Indeed, the prospect for next year is disquieting. Mr. 
Snowden tells us that it is his policy to repeal all food taxes and 
the McKenna duties. If and when he does so he will need so 
much fresh revenue that more taxation will be imperative, 
whether or not there are schemes of fresh expenditure. The 
respite of the smaller income tax payer seems likely to be a 
short one. 

Such burdens as the Budget proposes to accumulate on the 
shoulders of a few should be considered not only from the point 
of view of economic advantage, but also from that of social 
justice. It takes all sorts to make a world, and all experience 
goes to show that reasonable liberty to accumulate wealth is 
necessary if a community is to be prosperous. It is at any 
rate a fact of experience in the modern world that the more 
prosperous a community is as a whole, the more well-to-do 
people it contains. However unpopular the doctrine may be, 
it is true that it is as important that the capital-owning and 
saving class should be prosperous and contented at one end of 
the scale as that the wage-earners should be at the other. If it 
be so, then it is imprudent as well as wrong for the State to 
give that class a sense of injustice. Undoubtedly the Budget 
must give a sense of injustice to the small class who are called 
upon to bear alone the whole fresh burden of expenditure from 
which they derive no direct benefit. The spread of such a sense 
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of injustice must have many evil consequences, and one of the 


more serious will be to weaken the moral assent which taxpayers 
have hitherto given to our system of direct taxation. The 
efficiency of direct taxation depends upon its winning and 
preserving such moralassent. If it does not do so, direct taxation 
becomes ineffective asa means of raising revenue. That is the 
experience of many other countries, especially the Latin lands, 
Owing to mental differences between the Latin and the Anglo- 


Saxon, in those lands income taxes and their like have always 


been looked upon as oppressive and unjust. The taxpayers have 
tacitly refused to co-operate with the fisc in their collection, 
Those States have in consequence been unable to make them, 
as our State has made them, the foundation of their systems of 
revenue. Should co-operation of the sort cease here, it will be a 
bad look-out for future Budgets. Our fisc will have lost its most 
powerful and flexible weapon, and we shall have to establish a 
new system of revenue. At present there is only one adequate 


alternative that can be named ; it is a revenue tariff on imports, 


with protective effects. By overstraining the machinery of 
direct taxation and introducing conspicuous inequalities into 
its adjustment the Budget greatly strengthens the case of those 
who advocate a tariff of the sort. It would be consistent with 
strict adherence to the doctrine of Free Trade, even in its more 
extreme and quasi-religious forms, to say, ‘Import duties have 
all the disadvantages which Free Traders have always said that 
they have. But once the fat of economy has been spilled so 
completely into the fire, it will do less harm to raise the revenue 
needed by import duties than by direct taxation so inequitable 
in quality and excessive in quantity as to crush enterprise and 
prevent saving.’ 

No display of rhetorical fireworks, no invective against Mr. 
Winston Churchill, can conceal these inherent vices of the Budget. 
A Chancellor of the Exchequer cannot be ignorant that the first 
need of industry is a relief from burdens, and it is his first duty 
to enforce economy. Mr. Snowden has allowed himself to be 
defeated by the forces that make for increased expenditure. 
The wages of expenditure is taxation, and he has been obliged to 
exact fresh taxes at a time when the whole revenue machinery 
of the country is creaking and groaning towards a breakdown. 
Of the nation’s income a part is needed to live upon and a part 
to save, and it is the remainder only that is available for taxation, 
Before the war it has been estimated that the part of the nation’s 
income that was taken in taxation was 11 per cent. At the 
present time it is variously estimated at from 20 per cent. to 
25 per cent. No doubt allowance must be made for the increase 
in the amount of public money that is spent on social services, in 
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relief of that part of the nation’s income needed for’ living. 
Allowance must also be made for the increase in the interest on 
the National Debt, which is paid to some extent from one pocket 
of the nation into the other. Even if such allowances be made, 
it is certain that the increase in the burden of taxation during 
the last fifteen years has been enormous. It is no less certain 
that to a large extent its effect has been to reduce the amount 
saved by the nation for the renovation and extension of the 
machinery of production. It has been estimated that before the 
war the proportion of the national income thus saved was 16 
per cent. At the present time it.is almost certainly not more 
than ro per cent. We need to save every penny that we can to 
equip ourselves for the battle of competition with foreign rivals 
in production, a battle that rapidly intensifies in severity. What 
we ought to be doing is reducing all direct taxation, increasing 
the allowances for depreciation under income tax law, and 
making any and every other remission of taxes that will encourage 
saving. What the Budget does is to march in the opposite 
direction. It turns the cold shoulder to Mr. Thomas and his 
need for capital to find employment, and smiles upon Miss 
Bondfield and her Doles. The over-taxed nation is to be still 
more heavily taxed, and these taxes are to be imposed in precisely 
that manner most likely to impede economic recovery. They 
are to be taxes upon savings and the saving classes. 

Learned economists doubt whether direct taxes enter into the 
cost of production or act as a handicap in competition with foreign 
producers. To them their doubts ; but to those with any know- 
ledge of the minds of men it is certain that taxation such as we 
bear in this country is a deterrent to industry and production. 
The minds that provide the country with initiative and energy 
will not and cannot serve it at their best whilst the tax collector 
stands ready to reap so large a part of the harvest that they sow. 
Whether or not high taxation enters into cost of production, it is 
certain that taxation so high as ours reduces effort by reducing its 
teward. That is a consequence more mischievous even than the 
reduction of the funds available for fresh investment 

Such a Budget as this acts as a poison in the veins of the 
nation, reducing its vitality, inducing lethargy and discouraging 
energy. Since the war there have been three periods in the 
history of our national finances, each with its own characteristics. 
First there came the’period of economy. That period lasted from 
1919 until 1923. During those years Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir 
Robert Horne, and Mr. Baldwin succeeded in curing the country of 
its war-fever of spending. They stopped inflation, balanced the 
Budget, re-established control over the estimates, and reduced the 
burden of the taxpayer by 50,000,000/, a year. After the episode 
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of the first Socialist Government, an episode of little significance © 
to budgetary history, there followed a period of marking time, 
This was the period of Mr. Churchill’s Chancellorship. Pensions 
and derating prevented any further substantial reductions in 
taxation. The disaster of the General Strike and the Coal Strike 
made it necessary to seek fresh resources. It was only by an 
ingenious squeezing of the orange that Mr. Churchill was able to 
effect any reduction of taxation at all and to avoid increasing it, 
A balance was preserved: we were noticeably moving neither 
forward nor backward along the path of economy. This year’s 
Budget initiates a third period. It seems probable that it will be 
a period of definitely increasing expenditure and taxation. To 
our present rulers economy in public expenditure is no virtue, 
On the contrary, it is their professed object to increase the pro- 
portion of the nation’s income spent by the State. To them a tax 
is a good in itself, since every tax is an engine in the hands of 
the State to effect a more equal distribution of incomes. The 
fresh burdens of 1930 are thus no accident : they are an earnest 
of Socialism in practice. Fortunately it seems probable that 
political conditions will prevent the increase of burdens during 
this third period, the ‘period of extravagance, from being swift, 
It seems likely to proceed gradually, and, if it does so, the country 
will have time to recognise the mischief of the process and to put 
a stop to it before it works more than temporary harm. 

There is much at stake upon the issue, nothing less than the 
continuance of the country as a leader in industrial production. 
If taxes continue to go up, employment will continue to go down, 
and the forces that will ultimately strike a balance between the 
country and its excessive population will be those described by 
Malthus in his first Essay on Population—hunger, misery, and 
disease. If we clear our minds for a moment of the prejudices of 
party politics, can we doubt that it will be so? What is there 
peculiar to this nation that has given it pre-eminence as a leading 
manufacturing country in the past, and upon which it depends for 
a maintenance, if not of pre-eminence, at least of prominence in 
that respect ? It is not only its natural advantages of climate, 
minerals, and position. Other countries have as great. It is not 
its wage-earners. They are intelligent and industrious, but so are 
the wage-earners of other nations. It is not the small leisured 
class. They make an important contribution to the life of the 
nation, but not a contribution critically significant to economic 
prosperity. If we think of what the nation is, of what it has 
done and can do again, do we not know, even if it be only in the 
background of our minds that we are prepared to admit it, that 
the national character, the driving power of the nation, as well in 


commerce and industry asin the government of the United Kingdom 
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and the Empire, comes from the middle class? With ‘ earned’ 
income exempt up to 160/. a year for single people and up to 4ool. 
a year for couples with three children this class is approximately 
conterminous with the class of income tax payers, the class 
injured or threatened by this Budget. It includes the business 
and professional men, the managers and assistants—indeed, the 
salaried classes as a whole. It numbers some 5,000,000 direct 
taxpayers and their dependants. ' It earns something like half of 
the nation’s income. It provides the nation with the greater 
part of the savings that it needs. More important than all, with 
its education and traditions it provides indispensable ingredients 
of brains, leadership, enterprise, industry, and public spirit, 
deprived of which a nation wilts like a plant deprived of water. 
Prudent statesmanship would be scrupulous to secure that this 
part of the nation should be called upon to pay no more than its 
fair share of burdens. It would be the more scrupulous to do so 
because this class is necessarily in a minority, and comparatively 
defenceless against attack under the conditions of modern 
democracy. It would be careful to secure to this part conditions 
favourable to its discharge of its characteristic functions, which 
are so essential to general prosperity. In offending against these 
principles the proposals of the Budget offend against equity and 
common sense. 


E. HILtton Younc. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF PALESTINE 


THE Balfour Declaration, conveyed in a letter of November 2, 
1917, to Lord Rothschild, was evolved at a time when the Great 
War had entered upon a most critical phase. The huge Russian 
armies, on which the Allies relied for man-power, had nearly 
disintegrated! under the influences of revolutionary forces, and 
Hindenburg was able to effect a concentration against the 
Italians, which led to the disaster of Caporetto in October, 
necessitating a diversion of French and British troops from the 
Western Front. On the seas, the German U-boats had brought 
starvation in this country within measurable distance. 

The convoy systefn had; however, been formally adopted 
in June, and brought into operation in October, and the control 
of this most dangerous menace was in prospect. The United 
States had become belligerents in April, and the advance guard 
of the great armies which were to turn the scale in France had 
made the passage of the Atlantic. General Allenby’s campaign 
had been brilliantly successful, and on December 9, little more 
than a month after the issue of the Declaration, Jerusalem was 
occupied, and Palestine was in our hands. 

Such were the bright patches in a sombre picture of war; 
but the strain upon our country was intense, and all attention 
was absorbed by the gigantic tasks with which we were con- 
fronted. No moment could have been worse suited for the 
announcement of a new policy fraught with momentous results 
still inscrutable. The ignorance then prevailing of conditions 
in Palestine was abyssmal. Few realised that there was a con- 
siderable population in this largely arid country, the size of 
‘ gallant little Wales,’ which had rights of its own. Fewer had 
any glimmer of the long and complicated manceuvres by which 
the Declaration was reached, or of Zionist objects. I am con- 
vinced that Mr. Balfour, engrossed in war work at this juncture, 
did not realise what his declaration entailed, and his maiden 
speech in the House of Lords on June 21, 1922, which I followed, 


1 Five days after this fateful letter was sent ‘ the German agents, Lenin and 
Trotsky, carried out their coup d’éiat, and Russia was quickly converted into a 
shambles, and became a centre of revolutionary infection and a malignant 
enemy of the British Empire,’ (My Working Life ; Murray, 1927.) 
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indicated that he had not been able to find time to study a most 
complex and difficult question.? Later, Lord Balfour said : 


I see no reason why those who lived in SOn sess eiicioviaty ate 
insist on quarrelling under British rule. 
It should surely have been clear that all pre-war conditions were 
fundamentally changed in the view of the Palestinian Arabs, 
when successive waves of Jews, mainly from Poland and Russia, 
were forced upon their national home against their wishes, But 
for this revolutionary policy, perfect peace would have reigned 
in the Holy Land after General Allenby’s conquest. 

Lord Balfour doubtless felt, as he said, that : 
the last thing the British Government has ever desired is that they [the 
Arabs] should be sufferers from injustice because we try to carry out the 
policy of providing a Jewish home in Palestine for the Jewish people. 


As certainly he was led to believe that : 


The whole policy of immigration is subject to the most careful study, 
and the character and qualification of the immigrant are subject to the 
most rigid scrutiny under the control of the Government, 


which, unfortunately, was quite impossible in the circumstances 
of the influx, but is now one of the recommendations of the 
Commission. 

The Declaration was thus stamped with the marks of haste and 
of imperfect study, which was inevitable at a period of such 
great storm and stress. There was no one to point out that the 
Treaty with King Hussein, directed to detach Arabs from the 
Turkish cause, and the propaganda distributed in Palestine by 
aeroplanes with this object, could be regarded as conflicting 
sharply with the policy of the Jewish national home. And when 
the Anglo-French Manifesto of November 14, 1918, was published 
in the villages of Palestine, no one seems to have noticed that it 
could be read as ruling out the Balfour policy by promising 
throughout Syria 


national governments and administrations which shall ‘derive their 
authority from the initiative and freewill of the people themselves, and 
to assure by their [the French and British Governments] support the 
normal workings of such governments and administrations as the peoples 
themselves have adopted. 


Unless this manifesto meant what it said, it should never have 
been announced to the Palestinians. At the Peace Conference it 
was decided that an inter-Allied Commission should ascertain and 

* The House of Lords, on the motion of Lord Islington, decided by sixty to 
twenty-nine votes that the Mandate as proposed was ‘ unacceptable; ’ but, as in 
the case of the disastrous Declaration of London, the sound verdict of the Upper 
House was ignored. 
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report on the wishes of the people *; but the French and British’ 
Governments held aloof, and the task fell to Americans, Ambas») 
sador Crane and Principal King. According to Professor Clay, of 
Yale University, these delegates made ‘a most impartial and 
exhaustive inquiry,’ revealing that ‘the entire Christian and 
Moslem population ’ desired ‘ the independence of Syria,’ including 
Palestine, and the restriction of Jewish immigration. Of this the 
subsequent Mandate took no account. Thus early there was the 
clearest evidence of the anxiety of the Palestinians, and, fearing 
the consequences of unrest from the Imperial point of view, I 
made great efforts to present the facts of the changed situation 
and to give warnings *; but more than thirteen years after our 
occupation of the Holy Land misconceptions of many kinds still 
prevail, and until the publication of the recent Report it has 
always been difficult to obtain information. 

There are two points, with which the Shaw Commission could 
not deal, that require emphatic reassertion as essential factors in 
any impartial consideration of the complex problem of Palestine. 

In the first place, the Jews have no more claims upon this 
poor little country than the modern Italians upon England. 
Their first conquest (Givc@ B.C. 1451) was ruthless even in those 
barbarous days. After many vicissitudes and civil wars among 
the Semitic tribes they established a kingdom of Judah at Jeru- 
salem about B.C. 971, which was attacked by the rival King of 


Israel and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar in B.c. 588. After 
their partial return from the Babylonian captivity, the Jewish 
residue came successively under the control of Macedonian kings 
and Roman emperors until their final dispersion. They never 
ruled the whole of Palestine as now defined ; but had they not, in 
Gibbon’s words, 


discovered a fierce hatred of the dominion of Rome, which frequently 
broke out in the most furious massacres and insurrections, 


they would probably have remained in possession after the fall of 
the empire at least until the Turkish conquest of 1516. As the 
Shaw Report justly states, 


Palestine has for 4000 years at least been the prey of the strongest of its 
neighbours. 


We may well sympathise with the aspirations of a religion which 
invested ® with divine sanctions a return to the little region that 

* «The wishes of these communities must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of a Mandatory Power’ (Art. 22, Covenant of the League of Nations): 

* Comp. debates in House of Lords on June 29, 1920, and June 21, 1922; 
with many other attempts to obtain information and state facts, also article in 
this Review of April 1921. 

5 In six Crusades, armies of the Christian Powers, with the inspiring motto 
Volonté de Dieu, strove between 1094 and 1240 for the possession of the holy 
places in the birthland of their religion. 
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Jews had temporarily ruled ; but it is quite impossible to admit 
any rights over the Holy Land to Zionists of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries who in most cases do not descend from Jews 
who ever saw Jerusalem. 

In the second place, it is essential to have some knowledge 
of the proceedings during many years which led up to the Declara- 
tion. A volume would be needed to trace the rise and progress 
of a movement which marched to success in 1917 as one conse- 
quence of the World War, and I can only refer to a few signposts 
on the winding road. As early as 1862 Moses Hess published 
Rom und Jerusalem,® which contains this significant passage : 


The present political situation demands the establishment of Jewish 
colonies on the Suez Canal and on the banks of the Jordan. 


Hess was an associate of the revolutionary Jews Marx and 
Lasalle, and his translator, Meyer Waxman, in an introduction, 
tells us that 

Hess advocated the colonisation of Palestine and the foundation of a 
Jewish Colonisation Association. ... He also dreamed of a Jewish 
Congress demanding the support of the Powers for the purchase of 
Palestine. 
The publication of The Jewish State by Theodore Herzl, who 
became a great Zionist leader, helped to crystallise ideas probably 
widespread. He was one of many Jews who foresaw the World 
War, and his diary, June 10, 1895, contains the following 


significant entry : 


Observe that the next European war can do no harm to our enterprise, 
because . . . as donors of money we shall certainly have a voice in the 
discussions when peace is concluded, and obtain the advantages of recog- 
nition in a diplomatic way, 


as happened twenty-two years later. On November 24, 1895, 
he recorded a lunch with Sir Samuel Montagu, M.P., who ‘ is 
thinking of a great, not the old Palestine.’ 

The first secret Zionist Conference, held at Basle in 1897 and 
presided over by Herzl, marked a definite advance in the move- 
ment. At the sixth Conference, in 1903, Mr. Chamberlain’s offer 
of Uganda as a national home was considered and apparently 
accepted by Herzl? which seems to have discredited him with 
the more ardent Zionists. In the American Jewish News of 


* Translation issued by the New York Block Publishing Co. in 1918. 

* «Herzl and his agents had kept in contact with the English Government’ 
(Jewish Encyclopedia). The most illuminating account of the preparations for 
the Declaration in London and on the Continent from August 4, 1914, onwards 
and of the principal personages engaged is given in the ‘ Political Report ’ of the 
Executive of the Zionist Organisation to the Twelfth Zionist Congress at Carlsbad, 
September 1921. 

Vor. CVII—No. 639 RR 
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September 19, 1919, Litman Rosenthal recorded at length an 
important speech by Dr. Max Nordau shortly after this Con- 
ference, which, he states, startled a large audience ‘ like a mighty 
thunder.’ 


We were all trembling and awestruck as if we had seen a vision of old, 
This speech is remarkable, if correctly reported, as a key to 
Zionist policy. With burning eloquence Nordau recalled the 
“ladder ’ which Cavour projected to attain his ends, and, explain- 
ing Herzl’s designs, drew this striking parallel of the Zionist 
forecast : 
leading upward and upward: Herzl, the Zionist Conference, the British 
Uganda proposition, the future world war, the peace conference, where 
with the help of England a free and Jewish Palestine will be created. 

The acceptance of Uganda was only a ‘ rung ’ of this ‘ ladder.’ 

On the immediate genesis of the Declaration two sidelights 
must suffice. The Guide to Zionism, by Jesse E. Sampter, 
published in America, asserted that 
The wording of it [the Declaration] came from the British Foreign Office; 
but the text had been revised in the Zionist offices in America as well as 
in England. The British Declaration was made in the form in which the 
Zionists desired it. 

This bold assertion is not correct ; the Zionist draft was altered; 


but the ‘ text,’ capable of meaning much or little, was certainly 
astute. In an address at the Cannon Street Hotel on September 
2I, 1919, Dr. Chaim Weizmann, on whom the mantles of Herzl 
and Nordau have descended, said that the Zionist movement was 
entirely due to the efforts of ‘a small band of foreign Jews’ who 
said to ‘ the British statesmen ’ : 


The Jews will get to Palestine whether you want it or not. There is 
no power on earth that can stop the Jews from getting to Palestine. 

This and more should, I strongly maintain, be known to all who 
wish to form a clear judgment of the situation in Palestine as 
presented by the Shaw Commission. 

The terms of the Declaration were radically changed and far 
expanded by those of the Mandate accepted at Geneva, which 
bears the impress of powerful influences and has no Parliamentary 
sanction. As the Commission point out, . 
Several obligations of a positive character were placed upon His 
Majesty’s Government, or upon the Palestine Government, 
and, in certain respects, power was transferred from London to 
the League of Nations. Among the most important new ‘ obliga- 
tions’ was the recognition of the Zionist Organisation to advise 
and co-operate with the Administration, and, ‘ subject always to 


* 
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the control of the Administration, to assist and take part in the 
development of the country.’ This Organisation was further to 
co-operate in encouraging ‘close settlement of Jews on the land, 
including State lands and waste lands not required for public 
purposes.’ At the same time, Hebrew, which most of the immi- 
grants could not speak, was made a third ‘ official language ’ in 
the little State. The Commission declare, ‘ without fear of 
contradiction, that full effect ’ has been given to these provisions, 
which have undoubtedly tended to aggravate Arab suspicions and 
to promote bitter racial antagonisms. 

From the start of what Lord Balfour called ‘ a great experi- 
ment ’ § official reticence in regard to happenings in Palestine has 
been marked and baffling to all who sought to inform themselves 
as to the operation of the new policy. In 1919 Mr. (now Sir) 
Herbert Samuel was asked by the Coalition Government to report 
on the situation left by the war. The views of so acute an observer 
would have enlightened the public ; but when I pleaded for them,® 
and also for General Allenby’s report on the riots in Jerusalem, 
they were refused, as have been many subsequent requests for 
the publication of important documents known to exist and of 
information certainly needed. The grant of a monopoly con- 
cession for the generation of electrical power to a Russian Jew 
formerly in the employ of the Kerensky Government caused 
unfavourable comment. The prolonged negotiations which led 
to conferring a concession for exploiting the immense chemical 
possibilities of the Dead Sea upon Mr. Novomeyski, just natura- 
lised, were the subject of a long succession of questions in 
Parliament which received evasive replies, and much regarding 
the financial aspects of an enterprise which may prove of the 
greatest economic importance is still unrevealed. 

The full and painstaking Report of the all-parties Commission 
is, therefore, peculiarly welcome at this critical period in the 
affairs of the Holy Land. For the first time we have an exhaus- 
tive inquiry, conducted with elaborate legal precision, which not 
only deals with the deplorable racial outbreak in August last, but 
with the whole position in Palestine as it has developed since our 
occupation. I can refer only to the outstanding facts now made 
available to the public. 

The population in the middle of 1918 is stated to have been, 
roughly : 

Moslems. Jews. Christians. 
660,000 150,000 79,000 1° 
From 1918 to 1928 101,400 Jews entered and 26,007 left. There 
8 November 19, 1927, 


* House of Lords, June 29, 1920. 
1© Includes some Arabs. 
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have been great fluctuations in the annual figures; but the 
average net influx has been about gooo per annum. Of the 
immigrants ‘ approximately one-quarter’ are on the land; the 
rest are town-dwellers, and the new city of Tel Aviv, which 
houses 40,000, is bankrupt in spite of a part remission of debt, 
The Commission give a useful analysis of the immigrants. Of 
adults (over sixteen) 40 per cent. are males and 29 per cent. 
females, which is an unsatisfactory proportion. Poland has 
supplied 40-5 per cent. and Russia 27 per cent. The contribu- 
tions of other countries are relatively insignificant, and that of 
the British Empire is 0-5 per cent. Of Jewish sects 82 per cent, 
are Ashkenazim and only 4:5 per cent. Sephardim ; 8 per cent, 
are returned as ‘unknown.’ In 1927 Jewish unemployed 
‘ reached the high figure of 8440.’ 

The ‘ Land Problem,’ explained in chapter viii., goes to the 
root of many difficulties. It is one justification of Arab fears for 
the future of their national home, and, as the Commission admit, 


a constant source of present discontent and a potential cause of future 
disturbance. 


The Report examines in detail some of the land purchases effected 
by the Zionist Organisation, which, it is considered, ‘ are not open 
to any criticism’ gud transactions. But ‘about 1746’ Arab 
families have been ‘ displaced,’ and hardships have evidently 
arisen from this dispossession of the fellahin, who have, in some 
cases, to be evicted by force. The Commission regards the 
Ordinance of 1929 as inadequate because if fails to secure to the 
dispossessed ‘a sufficient area for the maintenance of their 
families.’ The general verdict is that, 


taking Palestine as a whole, the country cannot support a larger agri- 
cultural population than it at present carries unless methods of farming 
undergo a radical change, 


which depends on water supply, that cannot everywhere be 
provided. And Mr. Jabotinsky now demands the entry of 30,000 
Jews per annum for the next sixty years, while Dr. Nordau 
expected a total immigration of 8,000,000 or 9,000,000, of whom 
500,000 would be settled in the next few years! The economic 
situation in Palestine is undoubtedly critical, and, while profuse 
capital expenditure from Zionist contributions can bring some 
arid tracts under intensive cultivation, it is certain that a con- 
siderable number of Jewish immigrants cannot be made self- 
supporting. 

The ‘ detailed narrative ’ of the disturbances will probably be 
regarded as the most important section of the Report. Events 
took the form with which we are familiar in India, and either of 
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the combatants was aggressive or not as local circumstances 
dictated. A tense situation existed, due to several contributory 
causes, and it needed only some incident, which the standing 
dispute over the Wailing Wall supplied, to start a conflagration. 
Protagonists of Arab and Jew may wrangle indefinitely over the 
‘detailed narrative ’ which the Commission provide, and it may 
not be possible to assign a single definite cause amid many pro- 
yocative acts ; but the organised procession to the Wall of about 
300 Jewish ‘ youths’ 14 carrying their national flag, and raising 
cries ‘ such as “‘ The Wall is ours,” “‘ Shame on those who profane 
our holy places,” ’ etc., was a sufficient incentive. This chal- 
lenging procession ended at the offices of the Zionist executive 
after passing 

through Moslem quarters; but there was no clash with Moslems either 
he there or at the Wall itself. 


“ The news of this incident rapidly spread, doubtless with exag- 
am |  gerations, and I trace what followed mainly to the proceedings 
te. of these ‘ youths,’ which orthodox Jews would probably have 
repudiated. The total casualties were : 
Killed. Wounded. 

Arabs . : ee 

Jews . ‘ 8V BBY erie: BBD 
Some of these casualties, mostly on the Arab side, were caused by 
the fire of troops and police. 

Sir Boyd Merriman, in his opening speech, seemed to suggest 
that he was about to reveal a great Arab conspiracy, which the 
evidence distinctly refuted, and the verdict of the Commission is 
that 


; the charges of premeditation and of organisation of the disturbances are 
5 not proved against the Palestine Arab executive. 


But they consider it ‘ probable, though except in one case there 
is no proof,’ that individuals may have ‘exacerbated racial 
feeling after the disturbances had begun.’ In view of the intense 
racial and religious excitement which prevailed, it would have 
: been astonishing if this had not happened. The Mufti of Jeru- 

salem was the object of attacks, which the Commission generally 

rebut ; but, while admitting that he 

co-operated with the Government in their efforts both to restore peace 

and to prevent the extension of disorder, 

they assign to him ‘a share in the responsibility.’ It does not 

seem to have occurred to them that, if he had acted otherwise and 

had made a strong appeal to fanaticism, the disorders would have 


11 This use of * youths ’ suggests inspiration from Moscow. 
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taken an infinitely graver form. The other defendants in this 
cause célébre—the Palestine Government—emerge without dis- 
credit from the inquisition. 

On the Jewish side the flood of telegrams which passed 
between Jerusalem, London, and Zurich where the Zionist Con- 
gress was in session, seems to indicate that developments were 
expected, and give a glimpse of assiduous wire-pulling in full 
operation and of anxiety lest any blame should be cast upon the 
Jews. The following on August 5 from Hoofien to Mr. Jabo- 
tinsky at the Congress is interesting : 

Doar Hayom ** disdains (sic) all action of Congress relating to kotel, and 
calls for revolt and violence although the public is not yet influenced 
thereby yet there is excitement among the youths which might lead to 
calamities without being of any practical utility (stop) I ask that you 
cable them to change their attitude, otherwise the responsibility is on 
them and on yourself. 


On August 6 Jerusalem was asked to 


cable urgently Zioniburo London any developments Wall calculated be 
helpful my negotiations. 


On August 18 Zionibur6é cabled to Jerusalem : 


Your kotel telegram under action will wire results (stop) do utmost 
Maintain calm co-operating with Vaad Leumi to avoid separate action 
their part (stop). Cable developments. 


Such messages, if somewhat cryptic, are not without significance, 

The great merit of the Report is that it enumerates the Arab 
grievances—the cause causantes of these and earlier disturbances 
—and gives them official recognition, while suggesting some 
mitigations, notably ‘a clear statement of policy’ to be issued 
with ‘ the least possible delay.’ There are other sensible proposals 
dealing with the regulation of immigration by ‘ rigid scrutiny,’ 
the Wailing Wall (which, unfortunately, is to be dealt with by the 
League of Nations), the functioning of the Zionist executive, the 
land question, and the maintenance for the present of two infantry 
battalions in Palestine.% 


The initial mistakes of the Coalition Government have already 
led to great loss of life and threaten a much more abundant 


harvest of death. We have been, and we shall be again, ‘ forced 


18 The organ of Mr. Jabotinsky, the Revisionist leader, which distinguished 
itself by inflammatory language. Mr. Jabotinsky replied ‘ communicating with 
Doar Hayom.’ 

28 The Commission was directed ‘ to make recommendations as to the steps 
necessary to avoid a recurrence’ of disorders, and it was bound to consider 
causes beyond and above those of the moment. The Report was, however, at 
once attacked by Lord Cecil and others for going ‘ beyond the terms of the 
reference,’ and its mild and inevitable ‘ observations on matters of major policy’ 
ware discredited in advance. 
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to employ British troops against people fighting for their un- 
questioned rights,’ as I wrote in 1921. We have tied ourselves up 
in knots most difficult to disentangle. As Mr. W. H. Stoker, K.C., 
forcibly argued in his admirable speech of December 26, 1929, 
the Mandate, rejected by the House of Lords, appears flagrantly 
to violate Art. 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
a decision of the Hague Court on this legal point might be embar- 
rassing.45 For want of clear vision we have been committed to 
a policy leading at best to the political extinction of the Arabs in 
the land of their fathers and to the exasperation of the whole 
Moslem world. In India the rights of minorities have been our 
ial care; in Palestine the large majority has claimed our 
protection of its rights and still claims that protection—in vain. 

Such is the irony of circumstances that, in the long run, the 
deep-laid plans of the Zionists must fail. The immense funds, 
mainly from America, which have been poured into Palestine 
have necessarily, here and there, conferred some advantages 
on the rightful owners of the soil, as the Commission recognise. 
But they have not succeeded in introducing a large self-supporting 
Jewish population, while creating great economic difficulties. 
If the subsidies were to fall off, the progressive acquisition of 
land must cease, and a serious situation would be created. It 
seems essential that immigration should be stopped for at least 
five years in order to allow time for the economic position to be 
studied and to declare itself ; but the contributors look for quick 
returns, and might fall away if new settlements could not be 
announced.16 

All this was realised from the first by some of the most far- 
seeing Jews, who rejected political Zionism on reasoned grounds, 
though a stimulated wave of racial and religious enthusiasm 
swept in many of the original objectors. 

In 1916 the Conjoint Committee of the Board of Deputies and 
the Anglo-Jewish Association was ‘ irrevocably opposed to Jewish 
nationalism ’ 1” and ‘ the breach widened’ ; but, after the Declara- 
tion, ‘the great body of Anglo-Jewry became favourable to 
Zionism.’ Later, in 1921, when the Zionist campaign was in full 
action, Mr. Henry Morgenthau, ex-Ambassador at Constantinople, 


14 Nineteenth Century and After, April 1921. 

148 The construction of the Mandate is explained at great length in the 
Zionist Report of 1921, which states that ‘ In the spring of 1919, the experts of 
the British Delegation in Paris opened informal negotiations with the Zionist 
Organisation on a draft Mandate. . Drafts for the Mandate were prepared 
for the Zionist leaders by Professor Frankfurter and Mr. Gans.’. The Zionists 
obtained nearly all they desired ; but there is no record of any consultation with 
the Arabs, whose vital interests were at stake. 

16 The Zionist organisations must, therefore, seek to force the pace. 

17 Report of the executive of the Zionist Organisation, 1921. 








and well informed on Near Eastern affairs, emphatically 
his deliberate opinion : Re 


Zionism is the most stupendous folly in Jewish history. I assert that it 
is wrong in principle, that it is unsound in economics, fantastical in its 
politics, and sterile in its spiritual ideals. Where it is not pathetically 
visionary it is a cruel playing with the hopes of a people blindly seeking 
their way out of age-long miseries, 

The intrinsic justice of this remarkable verdict is becoming more 
and more evident ; but the disastrous policy, thus ruthlessly 
denounced, persists and is heading towards a catastrophe. 

The introduction, under the egis of British bayonets, of 
Bolshevism into the Holy Land must be abhorrent to all orthodox 
Jews, and already there have been plain signs that this curse of 
humanity is insidiously at work. As a centre for propagating 
world revolution throughout the Near East, the advantages of 
Palestine have not been neglected at Moscow. 

Meanwhile, what is the outlook before the Arab population 
and its Moslem sympathisers ? They watch the gradual alienisa- 
tion of the lands of their fathers and the continuing influx of 
Polish and Russian Jews, some eminently undesirable, into their 
national home. They -feel economic stringency arising from 
taxation far above the level in Turkish times, and they note 
duties applied to build up Jewish industries which increase costs 
to Arab consumers. They are denied the fulfilment of the political 
promises held out in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
pending such time as the Jewish minority reaches dimensions 
sufficient to safeguard Zionist ambitions. They live under the 
growing menace of being dominated, or squeezed out of their own 
country. The far-reaching objects of the Zionists are well known 
to them and are constantly being reaffirmed.1® The Jewish 
Chronicle at the outset demanded 
the establishment of a Jewish commonwealth in Palestine—a common- 
wealth as Jewish as England is English. 

But the word ‘ commonwealth ’ was eliminated from the Zionist 
draft mandate. They do not forget that the late Mr. Israel Zang- 
will suggested that they should ‘ fold up their tents and silently 
steal away.’ Where to? It would be easy to quote statement 
after statement from Zionist sources in which the policy in view— 
whether it is that of the British Government or not—has been 
nakedly proclaimed. What must be the attitude of Arabs in face 
of threats against their liberties thus publicly brandished ? They 
are confronted with the most powerful publicity agencies in the 
world, able to create opinion everywhere, and especially in 
America and in this country, while their own resources in this 
respect are insignificant. 
18 By Messrs. Sacher and Jabotinsky at least before the Commission. 
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Helpless despair always leads to violence, and if Jewish 
immigration proceeds and arms are smuggled into Palestine by 
Jews, as has happened, dangerous conflicts on a larger scale, of 
which the Commission give warning, must be expected, and can 
only be averted, or suppressed after a toll of death, by British 
armed forces. Is the Holy Land to be permanently the scene of 
the repression by force of a people who firmly believe that they are 
defending their inalienable rights ? 

That is the Tragedy of Palestine. 

SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 
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THE END OF THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


IN a previous number? the story of the Naval Conference has 
been told to the middle of February. 

After some weeks spent in smooth generalisations the Con- 
ference on St. Valentine’s Day got down to bedrock. Japan 
insisted on an equality in submarines with the United States and 
British Empire, while France asked for ten 8-inch gun cruisers 
against the British fifteen—a demand which gave a heavy jar to 
the equanimity of the Conference. On February 17 it suffered 
another shock by the defeat of M. Tardieu’s Government on a 
question of finance. M. Chautemps, who formed a Government 
on February 21, was deféated in his turn on February 25, and by 
March 3 M. Tardieu was once more in the saddle. The large 
figure of 724,479 tons * put forward by France was a disappoint- 
ment to the Conference, and the first idea of a solution arose in 
the form of a Consultative Pact—that is, an agreement to consult 
together whenever the international horizon became dangerously 
dark. It received little enough encouragement at this stage, but 
was to crop up again later on. 

This was a critical time for the Conference, and Mr. Edward 
Price Bell, writing at the time, laid stress on the point that the 
Conference was a Peace Conference summoned for the express 
purpose of reducing armaments in the cause of peace, and not of 
adjusting relative strengths in readiness for prospective wars.® 

A very different note was sounded on February 26 at a 
meeting called by the Navy League. There Mr. Churchill 
strongly criticised the British Government for its ‘ squeezability ’ 
and lack of definite principle. Naval requirements ought, he 
said, to be fixed by ourselves ; as a practical step let the different 
delegations table their programmes in a spirit of neighbourly and 
sober goodwill. 

This view, expressed by a man who, as First Lord of the 


1 Nineteenth Century and After, March 1930. 

* That is, by 1936, including battleships ; 482,776 tons in cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines. 

® Observer, February 23. 

* The Times, February 27; also The Navy, Apri 1930. 
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Admiralty, set up the Naval Staff and had the Navy ready 
when the clock struck the fateful hour, deserves respectful con- 
sideration, but it amounts to an absolute renunciation of the idea 
that defensive needs are relative and are dependent on the 
possibility of attack. It is impossible to maintain that seventy 
cruisers are in themselves an inherent necessity to the peaceful 
passage of maritime trade entirely irrespective of any possible 
antagonist. Naval needs are dependent on the strength of 
possible aggressors. They are further dependent on the likeli- 
hood of war. 

The idea of a two-Power standard arose in the ’eighties, when 
there was a possibility of a war with France and Russia ; the idea 
of a one-and-half-Power standard arose out of the Algerciras 
Conference in 1906 and Germany’s attitude of menace. There 
may be such a thing as an irreducible minimum of naval strength 
relative to the circumstances of the time, but there can be no 
such thing as an estimate of naval strength independent of some 
particular antagonist. Naval needs must be focussed on a 
specific situation involving particular potential enemies, and must 
therefore be relative to it and them. Supposing Germany in 
1908 had tabled her programme, as she practically did in her 
Navy Laws, would it have been sufficient for Mr. Churchill to 
have quietly tabled his without taking Germany’s into account ? 
Things do not happen that way. Naval needs are relative, and 
if one can seize a time, like the present, of lessened probability 
of war in order to reduce armaments, their reduction will in its 
turn further reduce the probability of war, and one may hope 
to break free from the deplorably vicious circle in which the 
probability of war leads to competitive arming, and competitive 
arming increases the probability of war. 

By the end of February it was felt that the Conference was 
on its last legs. It was.not, however, quite so bad as that. On 
March 6 the Experts Committee met to resume the consideration 
of the submarine question. America and Great Britain presented 
a figure of 1800 tons as a maximum size, which Italy was prepared 
to accept ; Japan asked for a maximum of 2000 tons, to which 
America and Great Britain were prepared to agree, while France 
agreed, but asked to be allowed to keep some vessels of 3000 
tons. 

The principal objection to these figures is that they represent 
the old rut of maximums and contribute absolutely nothing to 
disarmament. The German submarine during the war ran to 
something like goo tons. When 10,000 tons was laid down as 
the maximum for cruisers in 1921 the only result was that the 


5 Surcouf, building, is 2880 tons; United States V.5 is 2760 tons; Great 
Britain’s X.1 is 2425 tons. 
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various navies, not one of which had a cruiser so large at the 
time, started to lay them down—Hinc ille lachryma. 

On March 8 an important conversation took place ‘ in greatest 
secrecy’ between Mr. MacDonald and M. Briand on the old 
question of guarantees against a prospective war.* The idea 
could not have been palatable to Mr. MacDonald, for that very 
day he broadcasted an address to America in which he said that 
‘we shall not agree to base any treaty on entangling military 
alliances, but some of us shall strive to secure a pledge of goodwill 
and pacific intention.’ ’ A deadlock ensued, marked by deadly 
acerbity in the French Press and by almost dead silence on the 
British side. On Saturday, March 15, Mr. MacDonald had 
important meetings first with M. Briand, then with Mr. Stimson, 
and the next day, Sunday, March 16, a long conversation with 
M. Briand. This was evidently a troublous time. The old- 
fashioned opinion is that peace is best maintained by preparation 
for war. The world is now beginning to grasp that peace on 
this basis is merely a temporary equilibrium of antagonistic 
forces, and it is Mr. MacDonald’s often expressed opinion that 
to organise for war in order to maintain peace is neither an 
effective nor reasonable conception.* He is supported by Mr, 
Hoover and a strong body of opinion everywhere. 

This interview, unfortunately, gave rise to an impression on 
the French side that the Prime Minister intended to approach 
the Italian Government over the attitude of the Italian delega- 
tion,® and the French Press burst into a severe criticism of Mr. 
MacDonald’s inability to obtain concessions from Italy. Mean- 
while Senator Reed (America) and Mr. Matsudaira (Japan) had 
come to an agreement by which Japan was prepared to reduce 
her demand for a 70 per cent. ratio in 8-inch gun cruisers in 
exchange for a higher percentage of destroyers and submarines. 

Japan has at present four 10,000-ton 8-inch gun cruisers built 
and four building, together with four Saratakas of 7100 tons—a 
total tonnage of 108,400 tons. The United States made a provi- 
sional reduction of their 8-inch gun cruisers demand to fifteen, 
and the strength in tons was to be !°: 

United States. Japan. 
Cruisers, 8-inch gun . 150,000 a 108,400 
im 6-inch gun . 145,000 » 100,000 

Destroyers ; . 150,000 .. 100,000 
Submarines : : “noo”; . 52,000 

© Sunday Times, March 9. 

7? Sunday Times, March 9. 

8 Observer, March 16. 

® The Times, March 24. 

10 Sunday Times, February 16. 
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The United States retained, however, the right to build 
eighteen 8-inch gun cruisers, agreeing not to build more than | 
fifteen by 1935. The Japanese Nayal Staff put up a stout 
fight against the agreement. It was a concession in appearance 
only—Yumei Miyitsu—‘ having name without reality,’ for the 
United States would obtain eighteen large cruisers in the end, 
thus gaining them the ten to six ratio. The principal deadlock, 
however, still remained. France refused to reduce her tonnage 
demands without a guarantee of security, and Italy, refusing 
to yield to France’s request for definite figures, stoutly held to 
her general demand for parity with the strongest Continental 
Power. 

On Wednesday, March 19, there was a great shuffling. of 
figures dealing with French and Italian tonnage, but nothing 
came of it, though Signor Grandi had dinner the next day at the 
House of Commons with Mr. MacDonald, where it is permissible 
to assume that the possibility of something less than rigid parity 
may have been discussed. M. Briand went off to Paris. So long 
as Great Britain and the United States refused a pact of security, 
and so long as Italy clung to the idea of parity, France was 
determined to cling to her naval programme. And so the dead- 
lock continued and the delegates yawned. 

On Sunday, March 23, a ray of hope crept in. Signor Grandi 
apparently suggested that the three Powers in agreement should 
negotiate a Three-Power Treaty, while the Conference should 
adjourn for six months to let France and Italy seek for a basis of 
agreement. On Tuesday, March 25, a further measure of hope 
revived, for the United States delegation, though strongly 
opposed to a pact binding to naval or military measures, stated 
that it had no objection to a consultative pact as such.” 

It could not enter into such a pact as a quid pro quo for the reduction 
of forces by another Power, but if France’s demand for security could be 
satisfied in some other way, then the danger of misunderstanding a con- 
sultative pact would be eliminated and the question would be approached 
from an entirely different standpoint. In such a case the American dele- 
gates would consider the matter with an entirely free mind. 

In other words, if Great Britain would supply the guarantee 
America would agree to a procedure of consultation. The 
arrangement might well seem one-sided, but the distinction was 
areal distinction, and had to be clearly defined if the French were 
not to say subsequently that they had reduced their forces in the 
belief that a consultative pact would result in military measures. 
But who was to provide the guarantee in the face of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s categorical statement of March 9 ‘ against entangling 
military alliances,’ which remained the corner-stone of British 

11 The Times, March 26. 
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policy. A ray of hope, however, had shone on the troubled 
waters, and on March 27 the heads of delegations decided to hold 
a plenary session on April 4. It did not, however, take place, 
Meanwhile the experts were vainly striving to shape the 
wording of the Covenant and the Locarno Treaty into some 
formula which would embody the French idea of security. Once 
again they plodded along that weary road of quasi-alliances which 
America rightly refuses to follow. To seek the cure for war by 
the menace of war is, as Mr. Garvin puts it, to try and cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils, 

Sunday, March 30, was not wholly uneventful. The Prime 
Minister returned to London and unexpectedly summoned a 
meeting of the British delegation at 9 p.m. An official statement 
was issued that night to say that ‘ any attempt to undertake any 
further military commitment is out of the question, for that 
would be tantamount to tying ourselves down to engage in 
military operations without being able to control the situation 
from which they had arisen.’ # 

The Conference.was moving at this time on the narrowest of 
narrow lines—namely, to evolve out of the Locarno Treaty, 
which was devised against Germany, some new form of security 
which would be available against someone else—presumably 
Italy. Its issue was degenerating into the interpretation of 
existing agreements in the light of prospective wars. Once more 
it was busy, not with the business of peace, but with the business 
of the Peace of Versailles. A happy contrast to these tortuous 
quests came from Japan. The tonnage figures in the Reed- 
Matsudaira proposal had been accepted with certain reservations, 
though Admiral Kato Kanji, the chief of the naval staff, had 
felt bound to submit a memorial to the Emperor to say that it 
left Japan inadequately protected.* 

The way remained clear for a tonnage agreement between 
Great Britain, America, and Japan, which lies at the basis of the 
Three-Power Treaty.15 

By April 3 the Italian delegation was getting restless at the 
interminable search for a formula of security, and Signor Grandi 
stated that he could not take part in discussions concerning the 
duties of members of the League of Nations unless all other 
nations were included, for it was impossible to see why the 
obligations of Great Britain should differ from those imposed on 
other nations. In the Italian view the Conference was not the 


appropriate place to discuss formulas involving the interpreta- 


48 Observer, March 30. 
18 The Times, March 31. 
14 The Times, April 3. 
15 The Times, April 2. 
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tions of existing treaties. And it may be added that the Italian 
view was a view very generally held. The persistency of the 
French in trying to transform the Conference into an instrument 
for evolving a formula of security gave rise to considerable feeling 
which reflected itself, not only in the Italian delegation, but in the 
House of Commons and in the United States. It portrayed the 
same ardent concentration on the idea of war which turned the 
United States away from Europe in 1919. 

On April 4 a seventh draft of the original formula of security 
was before the British and French delegates.1* At Rome by 
this time it was considered that a Five-Power Treaty was out 
of the question, and Signor Grandi’s statement was regarded as 
the entry of a ‘ breath of fresh air into a heavy and poisonous 
atmosphere.’ In the United States the Democrats began to 
argue once more against a Three-Power Treaty on the plea that 
it would mean, not naval reduction, but naval additions. This 
is precisely where the French policy is bound to lead, and it is 
precisely the road we should not follow. Armaments depend on 
the possibility of war, and as no one believes in the possibility 
of a war with France it is absurd for us to enter into a competition 
with her. 

The fact is that the implications of the Kellogg Pact are only 
now beginning to be seen. The Pact is not a nebulous Milky 
Way ; it is a definite road to peace built on a determination to 
remain at peace. The League of Nations stands as one of the 
principal agencies for the peace of the world, but the cumbrous 
provisions of Article XVI. which contemplate a war to put 
down war have become obsolete. The only safe provision is 
Article XI., which makes war or the threat of war a matter of 
concern to the whole League, ‘ which shall take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations.’ 

From April 8 to 10 the delegates were searching diligently for a 
formula, and France is said to have obtained the concession that 
‘when the Council shall have unanimously decreed military 
sanctions, England agrees that they shall be taken tpso facto, and 
that the recommendation have the force of law.’1”_ The British 
delegation did not make it clear that the concession, whatever 
it might mean, was to be conditional on a reduction in tonnage, 
and the French, without conceding a single ton, carried off the 
concession in order to produce it at Geneva as morally binding.** 
May it be suggested that these are worn-out tricks of Old World 
diplomacy entirely out of place at a peace conference? France 


16 The Times, Apri. 5. 
19 Le Matin, April 8, 1930. 
18 Daily Telegraph, April 9, 1930. 
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even proposed that Great Britain should pledge herself not to 
vote at the Council of the League in the case of an otherwise 
unanimous decision for naval and military action. The proposal 
could hardly be serious. Great Britain was to be ready to 
enforce a blockade which might bring her up against the United 
States without so much as having voted on the matter at issue. 

Italy offered to agree not to build beyond the French pro- 
gramme in cruisers, destroyers, and submarines up to 1936, but 
this was not acceptable to France. April 10 was the busiest 
day of the Conference. A treaty was certain and the delegates 
met to arrange the terms. It was decided to draft it in three 
parts. Parts I. and II. form what is called the Five-Power 
Treaty. Part III. constitutes the Three-Power Treaty. Part I. 
declares a ‘battleship holiday.’ No Power will build any new 
battleship up to 1936. France and Italy, however, retain the 
right to use up a certain amount of tonnage belonging to battle- 
ships that have reached their age limit since 1921 and have not 
been replaced. The tonnage available is about 75,000 tons. It 
is also agreed that naval strength shall be measured by global 
tonnage, divided into certain categories. 

There is agreement,‘too, as to the maximum size of the 
submarine, which is to be bigger than any submarine during 
the war. It has not been possible to reduce the tonnage of 
aircraft carriers, but their armament has been reduced to 6-inch. 
To France and Italy the only gain is the ‘ battleship holiday,’ 
Part IV. consists of the treaty for ‘ humanising’ the use of the 
submarine in time of war. Part III. contains the valuable 
agreement arrived at by the three Powers—British Empire, 
United States, and Japan—on the limitation of tonnage. 

In substance it amounts to this : 

(a) Complete parity between the British Empire and the 
United States in all classes of ships. 

(6) Japan to have 60 per cent. of the strength of the British 
Empire and America in battleships and big cruisers, 70 per cent. 
in light cruisers and destroyers, and equality in submarines. 

(c) This means in tonnage figures (numbers of ships in 
brackets) : 

British Empire. United States. Japan. 
Cruisers, 8-inch . . [15] 146,800 [18] 180,000 108,400 
Cruisers, 6°1-inch ; 192,200 143,500 100,450 
Destroyers , ‘ 150,000 150,000 105,500 
Submarines. , 52,700 . 52,700 52,700 


541,700 526,200 367,050 
The United States undertakes, however, not to complete 
more than fifteen 8-inch gun cruisers before 1935. The United 
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States is free to retain the figure of fifteen and to put the difference 
into 61-inch gun cruisers, increasing their tonnage from 143,500 
to 189,000. If, however, the United States elects to build 
eighteen, then Japan is to be free to advance a claim Yor an 
increase of 8-inch cruiser tonnage in 1935.1° The compromise is 
eminently sane. 

(@) The three Powers agree to accelerate the scrapping of 
battleships stipulated by the Washington Treaty and to reduce 
the battleship strength to 15—15—9. The battleships to be 
scrapped will be for the British Empire five—namely, Mazrl- 
borough, Emperor of India, Benbow, Tiger, Iron Duke (to be 
allotted to training); for the United States three—namely, 
Florida, Utah and Arkansas (training) ; for Japan Hiyet. Great 
Britain stipulates that the figure of 150,000 tons for destroyers 
must be conditional on a definite figure for destroyers and 
submarines agreed upon by the European Powers represented at 
London.?® 

Such are the main lines of the Treaty. Apart from its primary 
virtue in scattering the clouds of competitive armament gathering 
over the Atlantic, the Treaty represents a solid economical gain. 
The building holiday will mean to Great Britain a saving of at 
least 50,000,000/. 2° up to 1936, and of something like 4,000,000/. 
on account of ships scrapped ; to the United States and Japan it 
will mean a saving of some 60,000,000/. 4 each. 

Much greater is the gain in terms of goodwill. The ground 
lost at Geneva has been recovered. The atmosphere of London 
has sometimes been gloomy, but it has not been rendered poisonous 
by the worst sort of propaganda. At Geneva the figures put 
forward for Great Britain and America in cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines were 737,000 tons. At London they have dropped to 
541,700 tons, a triumph for the doctrine of relativity.** In the 
case of destroyers the British tonnage at present built, building, 
and authorised is 190,000, to be reduced to 150,000. In America 
the reduction will be still more drastic, and something over 
eighty destroyers will have to be marked for scrapping. 


The great bone of contention at Geneva—the 8-inch gun 


cruiser—has been settled. At Geneva the Americans would not 
come below twenty-three ; they have now agreed to eighteen, 
and to meet Japan will not build beyond fifteen before 1935. 

Another matter has come rather belatedly to light. It appears 


that the new French submarine Surcouf, launched at Cherbourg 


18 Memorandum on Naval Conference, Cmd. 3547, The Times, April 17. 

20 Possibly 60,000,000]. or 70,000,000], (First Lord, Mr. Alexander, at 
Sheffield, April 11, 1930.) 

#1 Mr, Stimson’s Broadcast, April 4. 

2 Mr. Gibson’s, not Einstein’s. 

VoL. CVII—No. 639 
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in November, is to carry 8-inch, and not 6-inch, guns, a point 
which escaped notice till it was detected by the Italians. A word 
about her, then. She is of 3250 tons, more or less experimental, 
with Diesel motors for eighteen knots, an armoured upper deck 
and two 8-inch guns in turrets. She is to cost 2,000,000. The 
value of these heavily gunned submarines is doubtful; the 
weapon of the submarine is the torpedo, and not the gun. During 
the war we built one submarine with a 12-inch gun, but she was 
absolutely useless. 


SAFEGUARDING CLAUSE 


But the Three-Power Treaty is not without malignant 
influences shadowing it. The Admiralty has been bound to 
claim the right to adjust the British programme according to 
the strength of European Powers. This claim on April 11 made 
the American delegation anxious as to how the Senate would 
take it. The British Admiralty, however, laid great stress 
on it and has obtained a safeguarding clause to the following 
effect : 


If the requirements of national security are materially affected by new 
construction of a non-signatory Power, then the Party concerned will 
notify the other Parties as to the increase required, specifying the pro- 
posed increases and the reasons therefor and shall be entitled to make 
such increase. Thereupon the other parties shall be entitled to make a 
proportionate increase in the categories specified. ** 


This apparently means that the tonnage can be increased only 
in the event of certain definite contingencies; it also means 
that the increase can be undertaken without a Conference 
on information being sent through the ordinary diplomatic 
channels. Co-signatories will then be entitled to increase their 
own quota proportionately in the same category or categories 
concerned, and in no other. In other words, if on account of an 
increase of the French or Italian programmes Great Britain feels 
compelled to build three more 8-inch gun cruisers or twenty more 
destroyers, then the United States may do the same. But that 
is precisely what the peace party in the United States do not 
want to do. They do not want a Disarmament Treaty to 
become a basis for increased armament on their part. It was 
this point elaborated by Mr. Shearer that wrecked the Geneva 
Conference. ; 

The Senate—that final arbiter of foreign treaties—will cer- 
tainly examine anything of the sort very closely. What, then, 
are the actual figures now at issue ? 


% Treaty, Art. 21. 
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TONNAGE 

British. French. 
Battleships . .[15] 473,650 bi 209,257 4 
Cruisers, 8-inch  .[15] 146,800 vee [z0] 124,859 
Cruisers, 6't-inch . 192,200 dei } 8 
Destroyers . ‘ 150,000 eed 25°.297 
Submarines . ; 52,700 Wei 99,629 

1,015,350 “een 692,042 


This means that we have in large cruisers a ratio of about 
seven to six, in small cruisers and destroyers a ratio of seven to 
five, and in submarines a ratio of roughly five and a quarter to 
ten. The wisest policy would be to adhere to our present figures 
unless there was very strong reason to alter them. In 1928 we 
accepted the principle of parity *5 with France in cruisers carrying 
guns above 6-inch. There is no urgent reason to abandon it. 
We remain stronger than France both in numbers and strategical 
position. She is on the flank of our western approach and we are 
on the flank of hers. 

But this is not the way to think of the situation in time of 
peace. The outlook is wrong. The fighting services must think 
of war, but they need not regard friendly Powers as immediate 
enemies. Why should we now press to be twice as strong as 
France when in 1928 we actually accepted the principle of parity 
with her in cruisers carrying guns above 6-inch? The two-Power 
standard arose at a time when France and Russia were opposed 
to us. It did not mean a standard of twice the strength of any 


single Power ; it meant an equality with two Powers who were 
thought at the time likely to attack us. 


THE Firty CRUISERS 


The number of British cruisers is provisionally fixed at fifty, 
a figure constantly attacked because it is stated that seventy 
cruisers were fixed by the last Government as an irreducible 
mininum. The statement is quite incorrect. The figure seventy 
has never been given as such in any First Lord’s statement. It 
appeared for the first time at Geneva in 1927. Yet from 1925 
to 1928 we never had more than fifty-five cruisers actually built 
and have only fifty-four at the present time. 


%* Under Washington Treaty 175,000. The Statut Naval of 1924 provides 
for, by 1942, cruisers and destroyers, 390,000 tons; submarines, large, 96,000 
tons ; submarines, small, 30,000 tons, 

85 ‘ His Majesty’s Government .. . are prepared to accept that an equal 
maximum tonnage for submarines and cruisers should be fixed for the great 
naval Powers.’ (Crewe to Briand, July 28, 1928, Cmd. 3211, p. 26. From the 
context this apparently applied only to cruisers carrying guns above 6-inch.) 
ss2 
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Geneva failed because the limitation level was higher than the 
level actually existing. There can be no such thing as an absolute 
mininum. For instance, it was stated at Geneva that five 
cruisers were required for every three battleships. As the London 
Conference, then, has been able to reduce our battleships by five, 
the irreducible minimum of cruisers must have fallen by seven or 
eight. Again, much will depend on how cruisers are used. The 
tale of the Emden and German raiders is often told to stir up 
public feeling for cruisers. Actually the number of ships sunk 
by the Emden was comparatively few, and would have been much 
less had a convoy system been running at the time. 

Before the Conference the French Ministry of Marine published 
some figures to show that the British Empire required a great 
many more cruisers than the. United States. They were partly 
based on the length of our coastline. -This is a completely 
fallacious index. The length of the Indian coastline has little 
bearing on the matter so long as we hold the Suez Canal. 


LESSONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


Geneva and London have at least taught us something of the 
aims, spirit, and procedure needed at Disarmament Conferences, 
At Geneva we learnt that a Disarmament Conference must not 
develop into an Armament Conference. Once they depart from 
the broader aspects of reduction and enter upon wearisome dis- 
cussions as to categories and types, they tend to increase rather 
than diminish armaments, for the decision passes then to the 
naval expert, who is bound to think in terms of war and to con- 
sider the contingencies of war. The Washington Conference was 
successful in its earlier stages because it confined itself to a 
concrete scheme of reduction. Its later stages were wrecked by 
the attempt of the stronger Powers to abolish the submarine, 
which the weaker ones viewed as an essential weapon of 
defence. ' 

To expect a Disarmament Conference to settle such questions 
as the types and numbers of cruisers required by one country 
vis-a-vis another without increasing armaments is unreasonable, 
because it puts the delegates in the position of potential enemies 
and forces them to manceuvre for every possible kind of technical 
and numerical advantage. One country wants large cruisers, 
another small ones, and a third may prefer to put its money in 
submarines. Each country should be entitled to settle such 
questions in accordance with its particular needs and the position 
and resources of its most probable opponents. The encroachment 
of an international conference into this sphere of responsibility can 
only cause friction, and may tend to increase rather than diminish 
armaments. For example, in the Anglo-French compromise of 
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1928%* it was agreed that France and Great Britain should be 
allotted the same maximum tonnage of cruisers carrying guns 
larger than 6-inch. The number of British cruisers has since been 
provisionally fixed by the Anglo-American Agreement of 1930. 
But on the French demanding a cruiser force which would still 
leave the British with an approximate superiority of seven to 
five there arises an immediate outcry for an increased British 
programme. If numbers and types of ships are to be settled 
rigidly by so-called Disarmament Conferences, all flexibility 
and the power to adjust programmes will be lost, and countries 
will only be able to compensate themselves by increased arma- 
ments. 

The provisional Anglo-American Agreement is a real achieve- 
ment which reflects great credit on the delegates, but the same 
object might perhaps have been more satisfactorily achieved by 
agreeing to a specified total tonnage of cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines without tying the two countries down to a formula 
which may be unsuitable to particular conditions and circum- 
stances. Disarmament will make smooth progress in the future 
only if a basis of global tonnage be taken and if our efforts at 
reduction are confined to : 


(a) Reducing total tonnage. 
(6) Reducing the size and armament of the individual ships in 
each category. 


The idea of limitation by categories simplifies, perhaps, the 
work of Admiralties and Navy Departments, but it increases 
friction and decreases the possibility of progressive disarmament. 

The London Conference has conclusively proved that public 
opinion moves ahead of Governments on questions of disarma- 
ment, and that greater publicity in the negotiations would help 
matters forward. A good example of this was the American 
proposal for an additional ‘ Dreadnought ’ to balance the Rodney, 
which was quashed by American public opinion as soon as it was 
raised. It has been stated in some quarters that it was the 
American delegation who opposed reduction in the number and 
size of battleships ; if this be so, the American public would have 
liked to know it and would certainly have had something to say. 
The truth is that both American and British naval opinion will 
always be opposed to any move in that direction. Both navies 
will stand by one another, and each will say that of course he is 
ready to do it, but that the other will not agree. When the 
General Board of the Navy took up that attitude in 1921 Mr. 
Hughes, the American Secretary of State, acted independently 
of the Navy Department in putting forward the large scrapping 

86 Cmd, 3211 of 1928, p. 26. 
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programme at Washington. No one now questions the wisdom of 
the action which sunk 2,000,000 tons of battleships. 

The London Conference, then, has attained a great deal in an 
agreement between Great Britain and the United States on the 
subject of parity. Parity has been vehemently criticised on the 
grounds that it is not possible to equate the naval fighting power 
of two nations. Must not, for instance, the Panama Canal be 
taken into consideration—not to mention America’s wheat 
harvest ? From America comes a similar stream of unhelpful 
criticism. Should not the British mercantile marine be limited— 
not to mention the Suez Canal and Malta? What really matters, 
however, is not parity, but charity. The question whether the 
tonnage and ‘gunnage’ of one fleet is slightly stronger than 
another is of comparatively minor importance. The real task is, 
not to equate the fleets, but to remove a poisonous virus of ill- 
will and suspicion arising from the stupid and senseless naval 
competition which has sprung up like a filthy fungus between 
the two countries. The adoption of a formula of parity is the 
only way of counteracting armament and counter-armament 
propaganda and counter-propaganda (conducted by quite ex- 
cellent people in entire but stupid sincerity) which must eventually 
lead to war. 

In order to appreciate the American point of view it should be 
remembered that she did not question our legitimate belligerent 
rights during the war ; her objections were aimed at our Orders 
in Council, which so far outstepped the limits of international law 
that they were repudiated by our own courts and nearly involved 
us in hostilities with the United States. America’s determination 
to have a fleet strong enough to safeguard her legitimate interests 
in such cases is entirely intelligible, and it may even increase our 
security by deterring us from the risky policy which we followed 
in 1812 and 1916. 

Those who are opposed to the limitation of navies by agree- 
ment should remember that if it were not for the agreement 
reached at Washington in 1921 we would now be in a definitely 
inferior position. The strength of the American demand for parity 
is largely due to the fact that she sacrificed her prospective 
superiority of capital ships in order to obtain it. The Geneva 
Conference increased her resentment by leaving an impression 
in America that we would only agree to parity in cruisers, as 
in the case of battleships, when she had outbuilt us. It 
was this impression that enabled the General Board of the 
Navy to bring forward a building programme amounting to 
200,000,000/. The fact that American opinion is on the whole 
opposed to large armaments prevented its materialisation, but 
some chance incident might have swayed the balance the other 
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way, and instead of parity we might now be on the way to a 
position of definite American superiority. 

The idea that American and British rivalry can be avoided by 
each ignoring the other and building to what is vaguely called 
their own requirements is impracticable. The contemporary 
correspondence of Colonel House and Lord Cecil shows that the 
British Government was very seriously disturbed by the American 
post-war naval programme. And besides, Admiralties and Navy 
Departments do not work in that atmosphere of serene detach- 
ment. Look at the fuss caused in America in 1924 by the mere 
rumour that the elevation of the guns of British battleships was 
being increased. On this side one of the principal reasons of the 
Geneva failure was the American proposal to devote more tonnage 
to large cruisers than the British wanted. How absurd it is to 
suggest that each should build what they want without thinking 
of the other, when it is the peculiar task of the most important 
division of the Naval Staff to watch carefully what the other is 
doing. 

The serious effect of Anglo-American rivalry should not be 
underrated. In normal circumstances a certain amount of 
propaganda used to goad people on to competitive effort may not 
do any great harm, but in times of strain and difficulty it will bear 
the same fruit asin 1914. In breaking the vicious circle Britain 
and America have not only liberated themselves, but have set an 
example which others will eventually follow. Great Britain and 
America have rejected the doctrine that security can only be 
found by being stronger than another. Japan, in the serene 
sanity of her outlook, has done as much as anyone for the peace 
of the world. General Sherman looked on war as primarily an 
anarchical state of mind, and only secondarily a matter of 
physical blows. He cemented the United States into one whole 
by a ‘ peace of absolution.’ By implementing the spirit of the 
Kellogg Pact the London Treaty will increase security and open 
up a new path to progressive disarmament. 


K. G. B. Dewar. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


I 
MINORITY government may be uncomfortable, for the governors. 
For the governed it has one supreme merit—it is not dull. A 
small word, dull; but in political life, as in private, dulness is 
literally deadly. The dulness of the Baldwin régime wrote its 
epitaph. And rightly so. In times, like the present, of world- 
wide stress and far-reaching structural change, a Government 
which, dull itself, promotes dulness in its citizens is guilty of a 
crime. So short are memories, and so profound is the trans- 
formation of opinion that has taken place in the brief space ofa 


year, that the apathetic tedium of the long rule of King Log, 
from 1924 to May last, is well-nigh forgotten. It is forgotten 
that then Parliament, if mentioned at all, was mentioned with 
contempt ; that signs of what the French succinctly call ‘ m’en 
jichisme’ began to appear on all sides; and that, partly asa 
consequence of this—since, for good or evil, we are a politically 
minded nation—a creeping paralysis of pessimism began to invade 
the British mind, and to be shared, thanks to the able assistance 
afforded by a supine foreign policy, by our neighbours in Europe 
and the United States. 

Now a ‘ farewell to all that ’ has been spoken, almost without 
our realising it. The change is so thorough that we take it for 
granted and hardly observe that it has taken place—or why. 
The fact is patent. It is not only that the galleries of the House 
of Commons are crowded and the lobbies thronged with Pressmen, 
or that the newspapers ‘ feature’ political news and their readers 
turn to those columns on opening their papers. Talk—that 
most sensitive register of opinion—is, wherever two or three are 
gathered together, sooner or later—and generally sooner rather 
than later—about politics. The accent of that talk is as notable 
as its subject. There is a vein of political chat that amuses 
parliamentarians, and nobody else (sadly blind as the hardened 
M.P. is apt to be to the patient suffering of his interlocutor). 
Plenty of that nowadays ; plenty also, however, of the kind of 
real political conversation that concerns itself, not with the 
fortunes of the division lobby, but with the substance of social 
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ideas. Sociology is nearer to being fashionable than it has been 
since the war. There is an interest, genuine and widespread, 
in the ideas that lie behind party alignments. Now, is this 
merely a London phenomenon? Everywhere there is a keen 
and alert interest in politics. It exists even in areas like Lanca- 
shire, where unemployment is most severe. 

Of course, it may be said that this interest arises merely out 
of the fact that a minority Government lives with its life in its 
hand; that it does, as Blake bade us do, live dangerously. 
Some people hold that the Government is really too safe. How- 
ever that may be, I do not believe that the kind of uncertainty 
derived from the statistical position of the present Government 
is the main explanation of the interest felt in it, and, as a result, 
in politics generally. The average citizen, after all, has no such 
taste for elections as the professional suffers. The latter, 
unhappily for his general mental processes, lives with the ‘ great 
assize ’’ forever before him: crises are meat and drink to him, 
as to the journalist ; every bye-election is a matter of life and 
death ; he snuffs the fray, from afar, like a war horse. Not so 


‘the citizen. At the present hour he assuredly is not thirsting for 


an election. That is just as well, for he is very unlikely indeed 
to get one. General elections, after all, are not natural catas- 
trophes, but humanly directed events. They occur, therefore, 
when somebody wants one, within the limits set by the Quin- 
quennial Act. That ‘somebody’ may, when one is talking 
in a situation where the Government is in a minority, be the 
Opposition, the Government, or the country. 

Let us take these factors in order, beginning with the Oppo- 
sition. That a Government with 289 supporters out of a possible 
615 can be defeated in the lobby is a premise that admits of no 
argument. But Mr. MacDonald made it clear, in his first 
allocution to the House as Prime Minister, that only on some 
issue which he regarded as a vital one, an issue of principle, 
would such defeat be treated seriously. He made this declaration 
at a time when the atmosphere was thick and threatening, 
quivering with the stage lightning of Mr. Lloyd George’s emphatic 
fiat that Liberals would permit no Socialism. Although the 
Government has, as a matter of record, been defeated in the 
lobbies twice, the occasions have been unimportant : the Liberals 
cairied an amendment to a sub-section of the Mines Bill that 
was in no sense vital to the Bill and raised no issue or principle, 
least of all a Socialist one; the Tories refused one Monday to 
allow the suspension of the 11 o’clock rule—of which the moral 
merely was that the quite brilliant whipping of the Government 
party had in the previous week been just a trifle overdone. 
Only one issue of confidence has been presented, and then the 
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ground—Mr. Snowden’s refusal to anticipate his Budget so far 
as the McKenna and safeguarding duties were concernéd—was 
carefully chosen by the major Opposition so as to avoid any 
danger of a serious result. The truth, plain then, and made 
plainer in every week that has since passed, was that neither 
section of the Opposition desires an appeal to the country. The 
Conservatives have no programme and the Liberals no prospects. 
The ‘ free hand to extend safeguarding,’ which is all that Mr, 
Baldwin now claims, after the not very edifying transactions 
between him and the grotesque ‘ United Empire Party,’ was, 
after all, the policy of his Government between 1924 and 1929, 
and so puny were the mice which the mountain brought forth 
in those years of unlimited power that it seems pretty certain 
that he will, sooner or later, be forced into something like a fully 
Protectionist policy, unless Lords Beaverbrook and Rothermere 
are intermediately visited by some happier inspiration for his 
guidance—or destruction. Actually the only clear line dis- 
cernible in Mr. Baldwin’s recent actions and inactions is a 
firm intention to continue to lead the Conservative Party. 
With very real skill he has got rid of any dangerous rivals, 
Mr. Churchill may tbe counted on to keep himself impossible ; Sir 
Douglas Hogg and Sir William Joynson-Hicks have been relegated 
to the Lords, where the latter has unluckily found plenty of time 
to write a series of mischievously ignorant articles about Egypt 
in a vein worthy of Lord Birkenhead. That done, Mr. Baldwin 
can tranquilly loll between the Chamberlain brothers, with the 
knowledge that neither of them, for different reasons, is 
dangerously near the throne. So secure, Mr. Baldwin seems to 
be waiting to repeat, in rather worse conditions, the blind error 
of his Protectionist plunge of 1923. While he waits he prevents 
any working arrangement with Liberals, such as might defeat 
the Government—since Free Trade is the one issue on which 
Liberals are bound to part company with him. 

The Liberals, on this, have got their ingenious leader tied 
and bound. In 1929 he was pretty plainly angling for some 
form of working arrangement between himself and Mr. Churchill ; 
the early months of 1930 found him still occupied with such 
ideas, though they were losing colour fast ; now, however, he 
has been called back into the fold by his own supporters. The 
new Liberal Party, though not much larger than that of 1925-9, 
is quite different in character. It knows that Mr. Lloyd George 
is a liability ; it quite plainly has a mind of its own. Thanks to 
the ‘ threat to Free Trade,’ it has prevailed, and it is now with 
Mr. Snowden rather than Mr. Churchill that Mr. Lloyd George 
goes to luncheon. On the critical clauses of the Coal Mines Bill 
(which, though a long way from nationalisation, pave the way 
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for it) Liberal abstention secured its passage. The task of 
explaining why suddenly the party had remembered the Naval 
Conference was characteristically left to Sir Herbert Samuel. 
But the result is far more important than any explanation ; and 
the result is likely to be a continuing factor. The Liberals are 
now committed to the view that it is a good thing for the country 
that it should be protected from Tory government for a reasonable 
space of time ; and various devices (among which it would be 
foolish to leave out the attractive personality of Miss Megan 
Lloyd George) are going to serve to gild the pill of practical 
co-operation—a very hard pill to swallow, even in a provisional 
form, for many members of the Labour Party, who have not 
forgotten, and are never likely to forget, a feeling about the 
“Welsh wizard’ which it would be flattery to call distrust. 
Other aspects of this realignment left, for the moment, out of 
account, one is patent—the Liberals are not going to assist in 
pushing the Government out. On the contrary, they are to 
maintain it in being until the Ullswater Committee reports, or 
the House of Lords pile up too long an account against them- 
selves and quietly dig their own graves in the meantime. 

The Oppositions do not want any election. Does the Govern- 
ment ? Obviously not, and that for two reasons. One is that 
the difficulty of the task, although aggravated by the onset of a 
world-wide trade slump, was plain, in its main outline, when it 
was taken on. Then, as now, it was obvious to Mr. MacDonald 
and his colleagues that the problem of coping with the dread 
inheritance of disorder, foreign and domestic, which they had to 
shoulder was going to be aggravated by the fact that their 
programme at the late election had been explicitly a majority 
programme. 


We shall not deceive the people by saying that the task is easy, or 
that it can be accomplished in a day or a year. But the Labour Party 
does pledge itself to undertake this great work with energy and enthusiasm, 
and it confidently believes that, if it has a majority, in the full lifetime of a 
parliament, a great advance in industrial prosperity, in social well-being, 
and in a more just distribution of the fruits of labour, can be made. 


They were given very early warning that none of the limiting 
conditions of practical action were to be remembered by a 
section of their own followers ; but it may be assumed that this 
was a factor which they had in mind at the start, and that they 
faced it with knowledge of the further fact that this section, 
though vociferous, was, and was likely to remain, small. The 
second reason is closely connected with the first. The Govern- 
ment is working, not haphazard, but on a programme which 
cannot be accomplished ‘in a day ora year.’ Certain foundations 
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have to be laid before building can begin, and before they can 
be laid the site has to be cleared of a very large accumulation of 
rubbish. Large part of Mr. Snowden’s Budget represents the work 
of the honest steward who succeeds the dishonest one ; large 
part of the work of Mr. MacDonald, of Mr. Snowden, and of Mr, 
Henderson in the international field goes to the re-establishment of 
our moral prestige, shattered and dissipated by their predecessors 

This brings us to what is, after all, the most important 
factor, the opinion of the country. Does the country want an 
election? No. It very emphatically does not. More than 
that, it desires the present Government to go on with the work 
it has begun. The verdict delivered by the electorate against 
the Tory régime of 1924-9 was of striking definiteness ; nothing 
has occurred to change it. Nobody wants the Conservatives 
back in power. Unemployment is no argument for them. Tory 
administration and legislation worsened the conditions of the 
unemployed ; all they did for unemployment was to attempt to 
talk it away. On the other hand, the new Unemployment Act 
has met a very real and widespread grievance in the operation 
of the old fourth statutory condition; the extension under 
it of the transitional provisions, coupled with the abolition of 
the old ‘genuinely seeking work’ clause, means that the 
genuinely unemployed man or woman is now reasonably 
secure of getting benefit. To that extent it does meet the 
claim for maintenance for the unemployed. On the other 
hand, the courage and the honesty with which Miss Bondfield 
and Mr. Thomas frankly face the facts and say, ‘ Yes, unemploy- 
ment is very bad ; to effect any improvement is going to take a 
long, slow pull,’ are far more in harmony with the British character 
than their predecessors’ insincere promises of ‘ improving trade.’ 
In general, too, the country has a longer memory than West- 
minster ‘Safety first’ and ‘A million of your fellow-country- 
men are starving ’ are mouldering away from the hoardings, but 
their meaning remains. The electorate is no longer governed by 
a mechanical ebb and flow; the old ‘swing of the pendulum’ 
hardly applies to universal suffrage conditions. The rise of the 
Labour Party registers a far larger, deeper, and more lasting 
movement of thought and feeling than the spokesmen of the 
older parties seem prepared to recognise—a far more far-reaching 
correspondence with the grain of things and the major tendencies 
of twentieth-century development. 


II 
This brings me back to my initial point. If political interest 


to-day is keen, alert and general, the reason lies, not in the uncer- 
tainty of the tenure of the Government, but in its nature—in 
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what it has done and is doing, and above all in what it stands for. 
Interest is strengthened rather than attenuated by the general 
recognition of the fact that the Government is here, not on 
temporary sufferance, but for a legislative period of scope suffi- 
ciently ample to allow it to work out its programme. Take the 
Budget introduced on April 14. It is eminently of an election 
' Budget. There is not a window-dressing item init. The faithful 
steward faces the bills that have been left him by his predecessor 
and the actual position of the country for whose finances he is 
responsible, and with singular courage and candour presents a 
series of proposals whose main results cannot be garnered in the 
current financial year. Debts have to be paid ; and the charge is 
boldly imposed on and collected from those who can best afford 
to pay it, measures being taken to secure that they do, in fact, 
meet it. Mr. Churchill’s 1925 gifts to the rich are recalled ; the 
shift to the broader back is open and frank, and the intention to 
build on thé solid foundation thus laid not less obvious. Above 
all, the Budget is perfectly clear on the great issue between the 
parties—the issue of the social services. The use of the instru- 
ment of taxation to ameliorate the lot of the majority is the 
governing motive. The Budget lays no taxation on the poorer 
classes ; it makes full provision for the maintenance and extension 
of the social services. It is not spectacular ; it is only original in 
itshonesty. The big things that Mr. Snowden wants to do must 
wait until, debts paid, the work of his colleagues in the inter- 
national field put at his disposal for constructive work the fruits 
of large-scale economies in expenditure on armaments. He 
had to regret that more had not already been done in that way ; 
but much more will be done before the Government goes out. 
Already the Three-Power Pact between ourselves, the United 
States, and Japan opens out wide prospects of reduction— 
60,000,000/. to 70,000,000/. in the next ten years. 

Such reduction in building programmes, however, is a secon- 
dary aspect of the great work of the Naval Conference. The 
Three-Power Pact, taken in conjunction with the continuation— 
in an atmosphere of notable goodwill—of Mediterranean pos- 
sibilities. It is the biggest stroke for world peace accomplished - 
since the London Treaty. Now, and only now, it is possible to 
face the very serious dangers that the abortive Geneva Naval 
Conference of 1927 left behind, and to admit that misunderstand- 
ing and ill-will between the English-speaking peoples on either 
side of the Atlantic were there and were growing, fed from a 
hundred sources, until with real vision and courage Mr. MacDonald 
took up, as his very first task as Prime Minister, the removal of this 
mischief and the establishment of relations between ourselves 
and America on a firm basis of frankness and friendship. His 
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visit to the United States made the Naval Conference possible 


and made it successful. Its success does not end with the Three. 
Power Pact which pacifies the Atlantic and the Pacific: it 
consists rather in the fact that the method of international agree. 
ment has stood a new strain and emerged triumphant. Although 
France and Italy, with pressing and special problems of their own, 
are not signatories to the full instrument, agreement has been 
reached on many points, discussions between ourselves and them 
are to go on, and Mr. MacDonald, to whose patience and courage 
so much of that result is due, will continue in charge of them. 

In this success there is nothing accidental. Peace was a 
major plank in the Labour Party’s electoral programme, and its 
belief in international co-operation as the instrument of peace is 
fundamental. Its whole-hearted support of the League of 
Nations made the 1929 Assembly a turning-point in the history 
of the League itself. The Labour delegation brought to Geneva 
a spirit wholly different from that voiced by Great Britain in the 
preceding four years ; and it was well that it did so, for the League 
itself. Bringing with it proofs of tangible achievement—the 
declaration as to the ratification of the Washington Convention, 
the agreement for Rhineland evacuation, and the Hague settle 
ments—it proceeded at once to give a lead of incomparable 
importance in the signature of the optional clause, the opening 
of the efforts to effective international economic co-operation 
known as the tariff holiday proposal, the proposal for the revision 
of the Covenant to bring it into line with the Kellogg Pact, and 
the new impetus given in connexion with control over the manu- 
facture of opium. At home this sincerely pacific policy found 
prompt expression in the renewal of diplomatic relations with 
Russia, the appointment of an ambassador to Moscow, and the 
extension of the machinery of export credits to Russian business 
on the one hand, and, on the other, in the recall of Lord Lloyd 
and the drafting of a treaty with Egypt. Frankness and good- 
will, these, again, are the keys to the new policy in India—a 
policy initiated by a renewal of the declaration that Dominion 
status for India is the goal of British policy. What has been 
done, and what remains to do, in this great sphere of public 
policy constitute for thousands of thoughtful minds a sufficient 
reason for desiring the continuance of the Government. 


III 
Very early on, one of those domestic critics, in whom the 
Labour Party has, by virtue of its very outlook, always been 
exceptionally rich, compared the Government to a football team 


which wins all its matches away but loses them at home. Is 
there any truth in this view? Not enough, certainly, to give 
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victory to either of the politically opposing teams. For such 
colour as it has the fall in the world trade barometer—the state 
of world industrial weather—is responsible ; and the weather is 
not likely to change in the near future. For unemployment is, 
of course, not a thing by itself, but the general statement of a set 
of conditions, world-wide in their operation, which affect every 
industrial country, and only affect ours most because least has 
here been done to reorganise in the light of the so-called new 
Industrial Revolution—a revolution which has increased the 
power of production out of all relation to that of consumption, 
and emphatically calls for a revision of our whole economic 


apparatus. 

The wasted years since the war cannot be overtaken in 
months: the task is am enormous one; depression makes it 
infinitely difficult. At the same time, that very depression does, 
to some extent, create a psychological atmosphere in which new 
courses may be regarded with less than the old hostility, the 
old being so patently impotent to save. Doubts are certainly 
felt by many of the Government’s most thoughtful supporters 
as to whether sufficient courage and imagination are being brought 
to this part of its task. True, few of these critics are prepared to 
say, concretely, what should be done ; but they certainly do feel 
that a bold and energetic drive towards reconstruction, on uncon- 
ventional lines, is needed and could not be opposed. While 
welcoming the appointment of the Economic Advisory Council, 
they fear that it is hardly manned or planned in such a way as 
to assist this; while giving full recognition to the tremendously 
hard work and high courage which Mr. Thomas is bringing to his 
grim job, they feel him mentally overwhelmed by it. He, of 
course, is resolutely and steadily carrying out plans common to 
Labour and Liberals in their main outlines, as any merely remedial 
plans must be. Liberals on this are conveniently apt to forget 
that their more ambitious claims hinged on a vast loan policy 
which is clearly inapplicable in the actual monetary condition 
precipitated by the Hatry and Wall Street crashes. Serious 
obstacles are put by our preposterous Private Bill system in the 
way of any rapid action by local authorities, many of whom are 
involved in real difficulties by the Derating Act—they simply 
have not got and cannot raise the cash. On the other hand, the 
Government has shot right ahead of anything the Liberals 
proposed in its provision, through the 1929 Act, of maintenance 
for large numbers of the unemployed—8o,000 at least. It is 
thanks to the operation of this Act, indeed, that an unparalleled 
onset of industrial depression is being supported without the 
gravest forms of human deterioration and consequent lasting 
economic loss. To maintain and as far as possible raise the 
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general standard of life is the primary object of Government 
policy. Rightly, the earliest action of the Minister of Labour 
was to declare the intention to ratify the Washington Convention ; 
and the legislative measure implementing that pledge has been 
introduced. Side by side with this the extension and consolidation 
of the social services is being pursued. 

Here, of course, education comes first. Since in England any 
educational proposals raise the old religious controversies, the 
President of the Board will not introduce the second reading of 
the Bill raising the school-leaving age to fifteen until some work- 
able new agreement has been reached as to the terms on which 
the reorganisation consequent on this and the operation of the 
Hadow Report can actually be carried through. But the date of 
the coming into force of the new leaving age stands at April 1, 
1931 ; and the Bill embodying it will also carry maintenance 
grants to the children whose parents need them. It is worth 
noting that, when this provision is taken in conjunction with the 
increased grants to dependants under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, and the rebates of rent under the new Housing Act for 
children, that something like an organised system of children’s 
allowances is being embodied in our social legislation. While the 
Widows’ Pensions Act has already brought as many widows into 
pension as did the original Act, and will bring twice as many in 
before the end of the year, the new Housing Act—a bold and 
original measure—cuts at the real root of the slums by relating 
grants to rehousing, and, taken in conjunction with the extension 
of the Rent Restriction Act and the arrest in the Conservative 
Government’s reductions in the housing subsidy, open the door to 
a solution of the working-class housing problem, and so attacks 
the biggest factor in the health and strength of the rising genera- 
tion. ‘ Public health is purchasable,’ said Sir George Newman. 
Through legislation and administration the Government is aiming 
at achieving it. It is attacking mental disease as well as physical : 
the keynote of the Mental Treatment Bill is its provision for 
voluntary treatment and resolute refusal to accept the ‘ stigma’ 
so long attached to mental disease. 

The other main line of attack is that which aims at securing 
public control of the foundation resources and services, on which 
future economic development hinges. This is the key to,the 
preliminary reorganisation of the mining industry through ; the 
Coal Mines Bill. A measure based on an agreement between 
owners and miners (and, as such, the alternative to a lock-out), the 
Mines Bill, in addition to its reorganisation clauses proper, which 
carry a very large measure of public supervision, takes an imme- 
diate half-hour off miners’ hours and assures the regulation of their 
wages on a national basis. Similarly, the Road Traffic Bill, while 
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securing a very necessary co-ordination and control over a ‘ key’ 
service, also lays down certain minimum conditions of employ- 
ment so far as road transport is concerned. Again, the decision 
of the Postmaster-General will give us a nationalised system of 
wireless telephony—and a very efficient system, too. With 
these measures goes the Scottish Land Drainage Bill—a Bill with 
genuine social vision behind it and more far-reaching effects than 
are generally realised ; and the additional 3,500,000/. granted 
for afforestation. 


IV 


One reason why Labour gained ground at the last and at every 
previous election, and will gain still more when the next comes, 
is that the electors fully realise that it is the one party in the State 
whose policy is not merely an assembly of vote-catching expe- 
dients, but the expression of a plan, and a plan related to a certain 
vision of social organisation—a plan, too, that is in harmony both 
with new social forces and with the keener and clearer claims of 
the social conscience. 

For some years now certain newspapers have made a practice 
of describing the Labour Party and its candidates as Socialist— 
apparently with the idea that they are thereby revealing to the 
innocent electorate something in the nature of a hideous secret. 
They could make no greater mistake. Socialism, as a bogey, is 
thoroughly out of date. Out of date largely for the reason that 
the Labour Party, far from making any secret of its Socialism, 
constantly stresses it, and with reason and intention. The 
history of the party has been shaped by the progressive acceptance 
of this philosophy : Socialism is no excrescence on the thinking 
of Labour ; it is its vital principle. If Labour came into politics 
as an organisation of workers in trade unions, that organisation 
itself did not become a political force until it was first allied to 
and then fused with the definitely Socialist societies—the Fabians, 
the Independent Labour Party, and the Social Democratic 
Federation. Moreover, each crucial stage in the subsequent 
swift advance of the party—astoundingly swift when it is recalled 
that, as a party, it was only born at the entry into the twentieth 
century—registers the endorsement of explicitly Socialist prin- 
ciples. Thus the New Social Order, accepted by the Party 
Conference in 1918, contains a broad statement of Socialist policy, 
as well as the declaration that membership is open to workers by 
‘hand and brain ’—a declaration carried into practical effect by 
the establishment of individual membership sections and the 
consequent increase in the non-trade union participation in 
control. In 1925, at the Liverpool Conference, a further stage 
was marked by the declaration that ‘ only upon avowedly Socialist 
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principles’ can the claim of the workers to decent standards of 
life, etc., be met. In 1929 the Birmingham Conference laid down. 
a programme of action—Labour and the Nation—which is inspired 
by Socialist ideology from end to end. Definitely and expressly 
the Labour Party works towards the organisation of a system of 
society that shall fully express the organic nature of the com- 
munity and establish it in appropriate social and political and 
economic institutions. Alone among political parties it faces the 
new facts of the contemporary world and the new feelings. For 
parallel to the break-up of the old capitalist framework in the 
economic sphere is the process going on within the inner life of 
the citizen, who can no longer find adequate sanctions in the old 
commands and prohibitions of moral individualism, but reaches 
out to a new social conception of ethics. 

It is these two strains, both critical of the old, but both 
likewise critical in the light of a developing vision of something 
different, that have shaped and formed the mentality of the 
Labour Party. Although, now as in the past, the vast majority 
of its members belong to the working class, it has never been 
recruited exclusively from what one might call the victims of the 
existing social order. Any party so narrowly composed would 
share the weakness that attaches to the groups that defend it 
because it suits them. On the contrary, from the start, as to-day, 
it included men and women who, relatively fortunate themselves 
in education and inheritance, were unable tranquilly to accept a 
fortune purchased at so great and so unnecessary a price as the 
sacrifice of great masses of their fellow-beings—unable, too, to 
blind themselves to hard facts by any comfortable assumption 
of a neat coincidence of economic competence and moral worth ; 
men and women who felt, like Dostoevsky’s hero, that they must 
‘return the ticket ’ if they had to believe that there is, in fact, 
not enough good sense or good feeling to go round, but that all 
the available supply of those attributes is concentrated within a 
narrowly limited social group, whose geography can be pretty 
accurately defined in advance. On the contrary, they feel that 
society, as at present constituted, involves a huge element of 
quite unnecessary waste, and that the waste of human capacity 
involved in the harsh tyranny of unequal circumstance is the 
heaviest item on the wrong side of that account. Seeing, as Mr. 
MacDonald put it nearly twenty years ago, that democracy is not 
merely a form of government, but a kind of government, they 
also saw that it can never achieve reality while its fundamental 
propositions are negatived by the actual economic organisation. 

Psychologically, Socialism posits a certain ultimate optimism. 
In place of the static ‘human nature being what it is,’ it accepts 
J. S. Mill’s hypothesis that ‘ mankind can continue to improve.’ 
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And, stumblings and backward fallings like the war notwithstand- 
ing, can the fact of improvement be denied? Is not the very 
keenness of our awareness of social evils such as our grandfathers 
barely perceived a vital sign that it does? We mind countless 
cruelties and injustices which they either did not see or took for 
granted. On a hundred points what was once the derided cry of 
the fanatic is now matter of common acceptance—the treatment 
of children and the old, the condition of prisons and asylums, the 
whole apparatus of public provision for sanitation and health, 
and the vast structure of the social services generally, all are 
indications of an increasing social sense. This is the implicit 
principle in our progress : it is the principle Labour tries to make 
explicit ; it is the principle by which the whole general policy of 
the Government, both in the domestic and in the international 
field, is directed. No swerving from the idea of co-operation, 
whether in the sphere of political or economic relations—a full, 
loyal and consistent support of the League, in the light of its 
fundamental ideal of equality between nations, the substitution 
of law for force in their mutual approach, and, in the settlement 
of any disputes, the frank abandonment of the notion that we are 
to be our own judges. At home honesty in finance, policy 
directed to raising the standard of life and securing communal 
control over vital services, together with a steady humanising of 
administration and incorporation in legal codes of the more 
progressive standards of social morality—for instance, the 
abolition of the death penalty in the Army, the grant of holidays 
to Government workers, the removal of the Civil Service ban on 
conscientious objectors, etc. : the guiding thread running through 
the whole idea being that of a transformation of society by the 
consent and with the co-operation of its citizens. 

But there is another line of criticism which accuses the 
Government, not of being Socialist, but of not being Socialist 
enough. Ina sense, of course, such criticism is bound to be right. 
No man or body of men succeed in living up to their principles as 
fully as they or their friends would wish. In addition to the 
weaknesses of human nature and of the human intelligence, which 
is terribly apt everywhere not to see the wood for the trees, the 
actual actions of real life have to be performed within circum- 
stances and conditions which are by no means of our choosing and 
limit us in manifold ways. I think the Government has done and 
is doing well ; but I am not such a pessimist as to believe it could 
not possibly do better, nor, I fancy, is any member of it. But it 
seems to me the right kind of Government and to be acting in the 
right kind of way, and I think that the country agrees. 

There are critics on the hearth who eminently do not agree. 
They are sure that they could do a vast deal better. Their 
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reprimands, acid and constant ever since July 1929, are not in the 
least mitigated by any reminders that a limit is set to a minority 
Government. They want not only more, but a different kind of 
action ; above all, they want a different tone of voice. Actively 
though not very numerously represented inside the House of 
Commons—and stronger there than anywhere else, as criticism 
of party leadership has been ever since 1923—they are outraged 
by the view that a Government, or even a party, must act in the 
national interest ; they assert—in contradistinction to Keir 
Hardie, for example—that Labour stands and falls by class 
consciousness, and have little sympathy with the view that the 
method of Socialism must be through co-operation, and therefore 
gradual and by consent. The issues on which this group have 
separated themselves from the majority of the party have not 
been specifically Socialist : there is no Socialist issue involved, 
for instance, in the question whether, in view of other financial 
claims, the benefit rate to the unemployed can be above a 
certain figure; but in each case its members have asserted that 
they alone are the repositories of genuinely Socialist actions. 
Although the opportunities provided under the thoroughly 
democratic constitution of the party have always left them in a 
small minority, they have claimed the right to oppose the main 
body of their fellows. My criticism of them is that they are poor 
Socialists. The obligation of corporate loyalty is not voluntary 
on Socialists ; itis compulsory. The individual position is easier, 
more amusing, and more picturesque, but it is reactionary and 
out of date. Artificial simplifications of actual circumstances 
are a luxury the Socialist cannot afford ; he, of all men, has got to 
face not some but all of the facts. 

By the great majority both of the members in the House and 
the rank and file supporters of the party outside this is being 
faithfully done. They see, also, that it is being done by the 
Government. Criticism there is: a party that sets out to make 
a better world has an ampler share of that than any static party ; 
but it is in the main criticism that proceeds from a recognition, 
not of difficulties only, but of achievement. This double recogni- 
tion is not confined to the party or to the House of Commons ; it 
is general throughout the nation. There is a wide consensus of 
silent opinion that the Government should ‘ strive on to finish the 
work we are in.’ Since to-day the political outlook and the 
industrial are one and the same, and both are thick with clouds, 
‘ with high hope for the future, no prediction with regard to it is 
ventured.’ At the same time, it is a duty to note not only the 
presence of those clouds, but the fact that a sky darker in many 
respects than this country has known since the war is shot with a 
hope that is more authentic, more realistic, and more intelligent 
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than has crossed it during the intervening years of illusion. If 
arational optimism based on a firm resolve is gradually taking the 
place of a blind and self-defeating trust that chance will somehow 
pull us through, that is a result due to the work of the Govern- 
ment and the vision behind that work. 


Mary AGNES HAMILTON. 
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PREFERENCE AND THE REFERENDUM 


The difficulty which has hitherto confronted Tariff Reformers has 
been that they have had to face all the prejudices and objections which 
surround the imposition of food duties without being able to announce in 
clear and definite terms the advantages which would be secured in return 
for them. We have been obliged to argue upon a hypothesis, the proof 
of which could only be offered after acceptance of the taxes. The price 
to be paid was certain—the advantages were open to dispute. On the 
one side certainty ; on the other uncertainty. The handicap was severe. 
From this dilemma we were rescued by the Referendum jointly proposed 
by Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook.—Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, in a 
letter to The Times, March 13, 1930. 


LET us go to the root ‘of the matter. How did this dilemma 
arise ? And can we really be rescued from it by the Referendum ? 
Old people seem to have forgotten most of what happened before 
the war; and the young generation, it is said, do not want to 
learn. Few seem to know what Chamberlain’s famous proposal 
actually was, or that the Referendum has played its part before 
in the history of Preference. So we see the new crusaders 
plunging into old pitfalls. 

Nothing might ever have been heard of a tariff Referendum, 
either in 1910 or 1930, but for a vital mistake made by Joseph 
Chamberlain in 1903 and repeated by Lord Beaverbrook last 
year in formulating their respective schemes of Preference. From 
this mistake, as we shall see, the dilemma arises; and from the 
dilemma the strange Referendum. The mistake has consisted in 
proposing that the food duties should apply to foreign imports 
only, entirely exempting imports from the Empire ; instead of 
applying to imports from ail sources, with Preference, but not 
exemption, to the Empire portion. The curious thing is that 
Lord Beaverbrook was blissfully unconscious of repeating either 
Chamberlain or a blunder. In his original pamphlet on Empire 
Free Trade (and on many occasions since) he has declared that 
his proposal is something ‘ entirely new in the history of British 
politics’ ; going on to explain that in regard to free entry of 
Empire food it differs from Chamberlain’s, who ‘ asked that a 
tax should be put on all imported food.’ This is quite“wrong. 
Chamberlain proposed, just as clearly as Lord Beaverbrook, that 
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the food duties should be on foreign imports only, leaving Empire 
produce absolutely free—as may be verified by anyone who 
cares to look up his great speech at Glasgow (October 6, 1903) 

Now let us see how Chamberlain’s movement was affected 
by this proposal to limit the food duties to foreign imports 
only. The almost uncanny parallelism of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
recent experience can hardly fail to strike the reader who has 
followed the fortunes of the crusade in the Daily Express and its 
critics. The limitation has the awkward effect of putting the 
policy of Preference on quite a different footing in this country 
from that which it has always held in the Dominions. It implies 
that these food duties are not needed for any domestic purpose— 
i.¢., for obtaining revenue or protecting our own agriculture— 
but solely for creating Preference for the Empire. It suggests a 
project of sentiment rather than business ; and this notion is 
further encouraged if the protagonists lay any stress upon the 
political importance of their economic proposal, as a means of 
drawing, or holding, the Empire together. Chamberlain frankly 
avowed that such was, in fact, his main object, making Protection 
quite secondary to begin with. In 1903 the Liberals, who had 
been long out of office and badly wanted a new cry, did not wait 
twenty-four hours to invent the ‘little loaf,’ stigmatising the 
scheme as a quite unnecessary ‘sacrifice’ for the Empire. At 
best, jeered Campbell-Bannerman, it was a plan of ‘ sordid bonds,’ 
insulting the Colonies with a bribe to stay loyal. 

The Dominions themselves have never appeared, nor pre- 
tended, to found their fiscal policies on the interests of the 
Empire. They were able, when the new spirit arose in the 
‘nineties, to give us Preference without putting on any duties 
not otherwise needed.1 Having comprehensive tariffs already, 
they had only to convert these into two-deckers, technically 
known as the General Tariff and the Preferential Tariff, in order 
to favour the Empire without any detriment to their domestic 
purposes. If the primary object of a particular duty was pro- 
tection, the lower scale could be kept high enough: if revenue, 
the yield could be maintained by exacting a little more from 
foreign imports and a little less from British. No domestic 
interest could be seriously affected by the existence of two scales 
of import duty instead of one. So the policy and practice of Pre- 
ference could be, and has been, accepted by all parties in the 
Dominions without much fuss. Originally adopted by Canada 


1 There have, of course, been modern instances of such duties in inter- 
Dominion trade agreements, but only for the purpose of rounding them off, not 
as the essential nucleus. Australia has lately put on certain duties for our 
express benefit, against foreign imports only. 
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and copied by the other Dominions as a gesture of economic 
co-operation within the Empire, it has been sustained overseas 
to this day by the hope that ultimately Britain would so modify 
her own tariff system as not only to reciprocate these favours, but 
create the opportunity for extending the policy by mutual con- 
cessions. But while the Dominions still wait for this consumma- 
tion, they continue to draw a substantial revenue from their 
existing duties on British as well as foreign imports. In any 
approach to Empire Free Trade their ‘ sacrifice’ would be to 
forego convenient revenue by taking duties off; whereas in 
Britain the ‘ sacrifice’ has always been conceived as the putting 
certain duties on, in spite of the revenue to be obtained thereby, 

Have these opposite notions of ‘sacrifice’ any basis of 
economic validity ? Or is it only a difference of political men- 
tality, in Britain a perverse accident of our party system? In 
any case, there is no doubt as to the fact of the very different 
political position which always arises here, when we are asked 
to put on duties solely for the purpose of Preference. At once 
the question occurs, is it worth while ? What will the Dominions 
give usinreturn? The fallacious dogma of Victorian economists, 
that the effect of am import duty is invariably to raise the price 
by at least the amount of the duty, was ingrained in this country 
when Chamberlain set forth. He himself disputed the dogma. 
Yet he allowed for it by proposing to offset the new ‘ burden ’ by 
reducing some existing food taxes of which the incidence was 
more certain, calculating that on the balance the working-class 
budget would actually gain. But it was all in vain. ‘ Your food 
will cost you more’; and what are you going to get for the 
‘sacrifice’? It was true then, and is now, that this country 
cannot give any substantial preference to the Dominions without 
imposing duties on dairy produce, meat and corn, in that order 
of importance; though formerly corn was supposed to come 
first. Mr. Chamberlain, said the tiresome Liberals, had talked 
vaguely about a ‘ Colonial offer.’ Let him produce it in black and 
white showing exactly what they would give us; then we could 
at least weigh the sacrifice. What, he could not produce it! 
When would he ever produce it? Down with the palpable fraud! 

Such was the dilemma, and the Tariff Reformers were acutely 
conscious of it, then as now. If only they could meet the 
Liberal taunt by triumphantly producing the Colonial offer! 
And why not? Their prophet had not spoken at random. He 
did have a certain offer. It was at the Colonial Conference in 
1902, when the Canadian Ministers had been most anxious to 
negotiate, by offering further preference, for the exemption of 
Empire wheat from the shilling-a-quarter ‘ registration duty’ 
which had recently been imposed for revenue purposes on the 
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importation from all countries. But his colleagues had become 
alarmed for Free Trade, and the duty was hastily repealed alto- 
gether. That was a great blunder; but, anyway, it showed that 
offers were to be had. 

Accordingly in 1905 Mr. Hewins was sent privately to Canada 
on a mission to obtain a definite scheme which Chamberlain 
might publish.2 The idea was that the Dominion might pro- 
mulgate an ‘ optional tariff,’ going further in the direction of 
Empire Free Trade than its existing preferential tariff. This new 
tariff was to be optional for Britain to take advantage of by 
putting on certain duties, which should also be agreed in advance 
in order to favour Empire produce. This was the prototype of 
the latest policy of the Conservative Party—which is, according 
to Mr. Churchill’s statement,® that they should negotiate ‘ a draft 
treaty with the rest of the Empire’ before asking the people to 
sanction any food duties. 

Mr. Hewins was cordially received at Ottawa, where the 
Government was already engaged upon a thorough revision of 
the Canadian tariff, including a scheme of ‘ intermediate’ rates 
for negotiation with foreign countries—a feature which implied 
whittling down the British preferences. He was allowed, indeed 
encouraged, to go into the whole subject exhaustively with the 
Ministers and officials. One of the questions examined in this 
friendly spirit was that of scheduling certain kinds of manufac- 
ture to be placed on the Canadian free list if imported from 
Britain, on the ground that they could not be economically pro- 
duced in Canada. This was the origin of another Liberal jeer, 
about the ‘ forbidden industries,’ which, it was wrongly assumed, 
the Canadian Government would refuse to look at. It may be 
noted as the forerunner of that later conception of Empire 
rationalisation which has appealed to Lord Melchett’s business 
instinct and, prematurely, to Mr. Baldwin’s political necessity.* 

Alas! in the end Mr. Hewins had to return empty-handed. 
As he duly reported to his chief, the Canadian Ministers were 
manifestly eager to negotiate reciprocal preference in the direction 
of Empire Free Trade, but felt that they had already made their 
own ‘ offer’ at the Colonial Conference by displaying this spirit 
in public and private, and that the next move lay with Britain, 
who must invest herself with the means of reciprocity. After 
this initial failure the possibility of getting a precise Colonial 
offer, in advance of a tariff election here, was constantly discussed 
as politicians and journalists passed to and fro between London 
and Ottawa, Melbourne, Wellington, and Capetown. 

® Cf. The Apologia of an Imperialist, by W. A. S. Hewins, vol. 1, ch. v. 


® The Times, March 7, 1930. 
* Speech at the Coliseum, February 5, 1930. 
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But the result was always the same—nothing doing. Gene- 
rally speaking, Dominion Ministers took the line that Britain's 
tariff was Britain’s business, not theirs. If the Dominions were 
consulted as to Britain’s tariff, she might claim to be consulted 
about theirs, which would never do: autonomy might be im- 
perilled. Nor did they relish the idea of a British election in 
which the invidious issue, as put by the cleverest demagogues, 
would be whether food taxes should be imposed on ‘ starving 
millions ’ at home for the benefit of prosperous Colonies which 
had refused to pay towards the Navy. Again, the prolonged 
uncertainty as to whether the published trade agreement was 
going to become operative or not would be as awkward for 
business overseas as in Britain. But this was not all. Sup- 
posing Sir Wilfrid Laurier, for example, fell in with the 
scheme and offered to knock 50 per cent. off the Canadian pre- 
ferential rates in return for a prospective duty in Britain on 
foreign wheat. At once the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion would be up in arms. It might well mean the fight of his 
life. He would not shirk that, being a proud disciple of Bright 
and Gladstone, willing to take the biggest risk for unrestricted 
reciprocity and a wider protected market (as he afterwards did, 
in 1911, for reciprocity with the United States). But what if the 
British electors turned down his offer? He would then have 
risked everything for nothing at all. It was not good enough 
politics—heads they win, tails I lose. Emphatically No! He 
would be ready to bargain at any time, as he was in 1902, with 
any British Government which was in a position like his own, 
which would enable it, by virtue of existing duties or a present 
majority in the House of Commons, to deliver the stipulated 
goods. By all means, ‘ concession for concession.’ But he would 
never consent to treat with anybody for merely hypothetical 
concessions, contingent on the result of a British election on food 
taxes. In fact, the Dominion attitude was hardening as Dominion 
industries grew. Ottawa would never again be so favourably 
inclined as in 1905. 

Nevertheless, the Unionist leaders, afraid either to endorse 
or reject the Chamberlain policy, which had divided the party, 
clung desperately to the hope of getting some kind of ‘ Colonial 
offer’ which they might put before the country at an election. 
They were greatly worried, as the Tariff Reformers, with their 
stimulating ideal, became more and more aggressive. Drastic 
change, into which the aspect of these trivial food duties was 
already magnified by nervous minds, was not the party’s tradi- 
tion. Their Imperial mentality was also a handicap. Instinc- 
tively Conservatives still thought of the Empire as consisting of 
the benevolent old mother and her dutiful children, who had 
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behaved so splendidly in the late war (in South Africa) and 
deserved any boon she could afford to give. Surely it was a case, 
they felt, for family council, to find out ‘ whether our Colonies 
really wanted us to tax food.’ So, despite the puzzling lack of 
responsible support from the Dominions for any such plan, they 
leaned to the idea of having a special Imperial Conference, to 
devise some scheme of reciprocal Preference which could then be 
submitted to the electorate. 

All this time a keen struggle was going on within the Unionist 
Party for beneficial possession of its leader, Arthur James Balfour. 
Publicly the ‘ whole-hog’ Tariff Reformers, representing the 
youth and enthusiasm of the party, were making all the noise. 
But behind the scenes the Conservative ‘free fooders,’ mostly 
men of wealth and influence, were pulling very much more than 
their weight in electoral numbers. Between these two sections 
Balfour, controlling his undoubted bias towards Chamberlain’s 
proposal, was adroitly walking the tight-rope. In 1910 he was 
seen inclining dangerously to the ‘ full policy ’ of Tariff Reform. 
During the second election campaign of that year he made a 
speech (Nottingham, November 19) in which he really seemed to 
take the food duties for granted, thereby greatly alarming the 
‘free-food’’ group. But the main issue in that election was the 
House of Lords, in which connexion the Unionists were advo- 
cating the use of the Referendum. The Liberal leader, then Mr. 
Asquith, made a party hit by challenging Balfour to agree to a 
Referendum on Tariff Reform, little thinking that the gage 
might be taken up. This gave Balfour a chance to kill—with 
sufficient luck—no less then three birds with one stone. By 
dramatically agreeing to a Referendum on Tariff Reform he might 
(t) make the Liberal leader look foolish; (2) placate his own 
free fooders and preserve party unity ; (3) perhaps finally settle 
this really important but very troublesome question by that kind 
of procedure which, even if the Colonies did not like it, had 
always seemed so reasonable to many of his most valued friends 
—and probably to many Liberals too, had they dared to own it. 
Accordingly a great meeting was organised to fill the Albert Hall 
on November 29, only a few days before the polling (which used 
to take weeks) would begin, and to greet the ‘ master-stroke ’ 
with spontaneous ecstasy. It was, indeed, beautifully done. 
When the momentous announcement emerged from the leader’s 
lips, all (except one) seemed to follow the bell-wethers, standing 
up and shouting, with waving of handkerchiefs, ‘ This wins the 
election ! ’ 

It did not win the election, the Unionists being defeated — 
again. The tariff Referendum utterly failed to catch on. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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in the last Unionist Government, was never consulted before: 
hand, having been away in the north when the fateful decision 
was taken. But he loyally accepted it ‘ for this election,’ while 
frankly confessing that he did not like it at all, especially from a 
financial standpoint. He emphasised the long period of uncer- 
tainty, dislocating trade, which any such procedure must involve, 
and also the dangers of a precedent which might be used by less 
scrupulous politicians for bribing the many at the expense of the 
few. The Liberals were quick to discover, besides, more funda- 
mental objections. If they could not approve a Referendum on 
the Constitution itself, still less would they have it for an annual 
routine matter, like the Budget. The proposal cut at the root of 
the British system of parliamentary government, which did not 
admit such shifting of responsibility from Ministers to the elec- 
torate. Ministers should govern or go. And in truth it was 
always absurd to represent these trumpery duties—the common 
pieces which in other countries a Finance Minister may manipulate 
at will—as equivalent to a grave constitutional change. 

Again, what exactly was (or is) proposed to be put on the 
-Referendum paper for the electors to answer with Yes or No? 
In 1910 Balfour’s original proposal was to refer the ‘ principle.’ 
But Mr. Austen Chamberlain insisted that for practical reasons it 
would have to be the actual Budget of the year. To-day he seems 
to think it might be something else, but has not explained what * 
Mr. Churchill, who this time is the party’s ex-Chancellor, has 
postulated a ‘ draft treaty with the rest of the Empire.’ Mr. 
Amery, in his article last month, is very guarded. He has to 
envisage ‘some general inter-Imperial agreement sufficiently 
important to be the subject-matter of a Referendum’; but asks 
whether, supposing only smaller, bilateral agreements can be 
arrived at, these should be submitted to successive referenda. 
Since then Mr. Baldwin, in his address to the Primrose League on 
April 4, has gone back to Balfour’s original proposal, to refer the 
‘principle.’ But not forlong. Three days later, at Manchester, 
he said it would be ‘ the details.’ Two things are clear. First, 
the authors of this proposal in 1930 have no more thought it out 
than had their predecessors in 1910, and are equally at sixes and 
sevens. Secondly, it does not become any easier in the transi- 
tion from the ‘ principle’ to the ‘ draft treaty’ or ‘ details,’ to 
judge which is required by the cheerful pledge that the country 
shall ‘see exactly’ what the proposed bargain is. Apart from 
any budgetary difficulties, if it was found impossible to get any 
conditional bargain with the most willing of the Dominions in 
1905, when their manufacturing interests were still politically 


5 E.g., in his speech at Buxton, December 14, 1910. 
© The Times, March 13, 1930. 
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weak, can it be easy to get a conditional bargain with any of 
them—let alone the whole—to-day, when those interests are 
powerful ? 

In any case, this proposal is a manifest subterfuge. To pre- 
tend that there is doubt as to whether food taxes are necessary 
to Preference, and to claim that a candidate who proposes to 
explore this matter before committing himself in favour should 
be held innocent of the great offence, is asking a little too much. 
To suggest, again, that approval by Referendum would so 
‘sanction’ the taxes that no succeeding Government would 
venture to disturb them is equally unconvincing, until there is an 
Act of Parliament to ordain this novel sanctity. The real 
guarantee of stability is inherent in the proposal, which is modern, 
to arrange Preference by a definite treaty or treaties with the 
Dominions, which should run for a term of years and then be sub- 
jectto notice. In truth the tariff Referendum has never been any- 
thing more respectable than the dodge of a hard-pressed politician 
to avert a party rupture. In 1910 it was designed to placate the 
free fooders without betraying the food taxers. In 1930 it is 
only the other way about, to get round the pledge of ‘ no food 
taxes at the next election.’ 

Psychologically (which counts so much, as Mr. Baldwin has 
said) it was always an obvious confession of weakness, dishearten- 
ing to Tariff Reformers and putting the food tax bogey on a new 
and higher pedestal as an object of popular superstition and party 
terror. This abject homage of their avowed leaders to a bogey 
which could be riddled by reason and ridicule has always been 
more damaging to Tariff Reform candidates than all the eloquence 
of open opponents. Put to the test in 1910-11 the Referendum 
was of no electioneering value. It saved no Unionist candidate 
from being dubbed a food taxer. Those who readily admitted 
the charge and nevertheless won (as many did) could feel that 
they had already got the mandate to go straight ahead without 
any second appeal by Referendum or otherwise. Those who pro- 
tested that food taxes were not at issue, and were generally 
defeated, could only wail that the naughty other side would not 
play the game. So it came about that only a few weeks after the 
joy in the Albert Hall successful and defeated candidates were at 
one in vowing they would never touch the ‘ beastly Referendum ’ 
again. 

The fiasco of 1910-11 was a severe blow to Balfour’s leader- 
ship, the Tariff Reformers feeling that they had been let down. 
In other ways the tide was setting against them. Trade was good, 
belying the theory that foreign competition was becoming a 
danger. The free fooders could now plead that the party ought 
to drop the disruptive food taxes, at least, and concentrate on 
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resistance to the Parliament Bill or, later, the Home Rule Bill. 
Tired out with all this friction, Balfour presently resigned his 
thankless post. Who should succeed him? In their own minds 
the Tariff Reformers (and also Balfour himself) had already 
nominated Austen Chamberlain, trusting him never to com- 
promise his father’s policy. The free fooders wanted Walter 
Long. Thereupon the honest brokers stepped in ; the two rivals 
gracefully stepped down, and Bonar Law blushingly stepped up 
between them. Tariff Reformers knew him for a lucid exponent 
of their doctrine, who was fortified with Canadian birth and 
business experience. Free fooders knew him for a man with 
more conscience than conceit, who could probably be worked if 
taken in the right way. So both were fairly happy. 

Torn between the interests of the permanent party and the 
transient cause, which some deemed vital to it and others not, 
the new leader could only temporise. But the Tariff Reformers 
were impatient for a vigorous lead and a straightforward policy. 
They professed exultingly to have got both from the speeches 
made by the party leaders at the annual Conference on Novem- 
ber 14, 1912. As stated by Lord Lansdowne and endorsed by 
Bonar Law, the party now (a) resumed a free hand to put on 
import duties, in order to get revenue for meeting the huge new 
obligations which the Liberal Government was piling up ; (6) also 
a free hand to negotiate with the Dominions ; but (c) the amount 
of the proposed new duties would be precisely stated in advance ; 
(@) would not be exceeded without further authority from the 
people ; and (¢) would be applied wholly to the relief of exist- 
ing burdens. Was the party at last committed to the food 
duties? The Tariff Reformers said Yes, but the free fooders 
said No. Presently Mr. Austen Chamberlain went so far as to 
define the duties which the party would claim liberty to impose. 
These were—{1) an average of 10 per cent. on manufactures; 
(2) 2s. a quarter on foreign wheat, other wheat being free ; (3) not 
exceeding 5 per cent. on other produce (but raw materials to be 
free), with such abatements or exemptions in favour of Colonial 
supplies as the course of negotiations might suggest.” 

This was too much for the free fooders ; and once more the 
others had been shouting too soon. The hour of the great betrayal 
was at hand, when four days later Bonar Law explained : 


If our countrymen entrust us with power, we do not intend to impose 
food duties. What we intend to do is to call a Conference of the Colonies 
to consider the whole question of preferential trade, and the question 
whether or not food duties will be imposed will not arise until these negotia- 
tions are completed. We are told that the Colonies have made no offer, 


that they do not wish such an arrangement. If that is true, no food duties 
? Speech at Glasgow, December 12, 1912. 
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will be imposed in any circumstances. We do not wish to impose them. 
They are not proposed by us for the sake of Protection, and there is no 
Protection in them. They are proposed solely for the sake of Preference ; 
and if when the Conference takes place the Colonies do not want them— 
I will put it far stronger than that, unless the Colonies regard them as 
essential for Preference—then also the food duties will not be imposed.*® 

Such was the anti-climax of nine years’ effort by the Tariff 
Reform League to educate the country out of its superstition and 
to ginger the party up to the business ; and it is sad to conclude 
from the melancholy resemblance of recent utterances that Con- 
servative leadership has advanced little since. The tone of the 
humiliating plea, that we should put the onus on ‘ the Colonies ’ 
for any taxation of our food, was not worse than the ineptitude 
which could discard the unpopular Referendum only to propose 
a double election. Obviously the new device, no less than the 
other, ignored the proven difficulty of procuring any detailed 
offer from the Dominions, singly or collectively, before the British 
Government had taken authority to establish at discretion those 
particular duties, if not established in advance, which were well 
known to be essential to any worth-while arrangement. So the 
old dilemma stood impregnable, with Preference apparently dead 
upon its horns. Not only the Liberals, who for years had pre- 
tended to ‘celebrate the obsequies,’ believed that the end had 
teally come at last. Mr. Austen Chamberlain wrote to his father 
—who was still sound in mind after six years of physical infirmity 
had kept him from the fray—that he must reconcile himself to 
the abandonment of his policy.* Efforts were made to patch up 
the shattered party, preserving its precious ‘ unity’ for—what ? 
The Tariff Reform League struggled on, with dwindling resources, 
bearing the framework of the movement into the oblivion of the 
war. As to its subsequent fortunes the account given by Mr. 
Amery, together with the current reports of Conservative dis- 
sension, show that the old obstruction within the party has 
survived all along. There may be no Whig aristocrat left to 
exclaim, like Lord Lansdowne (in 1906), ‘I particularly dislike 
the idea of tarring the House of Lords with the brush of Protec- 
tion.’2° But political jealousy is not extinct ; neither is Finance, 
which thrives on free exchange. 

Surely these things should be pondered by the new crusaders 
who accuse the weakness of Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. He is the 
third of whom they or their predecessors have expected the 
impossible. After all, a party leader is appointed to keep an 
existing party together. In the Conservative Party, at least, he 

® Speech at Ashton, December 16, 1912. 

* Hewins, vol. 1, p. 295. 

Ina letter to Balfour: cf. Lord Lansdowne, a biography, by Lord Newton, 
P- 349. 
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cannot head a crusade, shedding old supporters to-day in the 
uncertain hope of getting new ones, and more of them, to-morrow, 
His attitude towards any new cause will be governed by its bear- 
ing upon party unity, which usually means compromise. Mr, 
Baldwin, who ‘ never lets down a friend,’ has to accommodate not 
only the respectable old-gang, but the new colleague with the 
unspeakable past, who once could boast that he had ‘ banged and 
barred ’ the very door they would now like to reopen, if only his 
face can be saved. Nor is it fair to blame Mr. Baldwin if special 
knowledge of Protection and Preference does not happen to be 
included in his wide attainments. For example, neither of his 
predecessors would have misunderstood the technical term 
“ General Tariff,’ which he has habitually used in such a way as 
to spread the prejudicial notion that ordinarily Protection means 
putting duties on everything. A cause must have a party to 
carry it through Parliament. But it is badly handicapped when 
the party leader does not understand it better than this. Further, 
a cause is never safe when entrusted to a party which can exist 
without it. To ensure a straight run, the life of the cause should 
be the life of the party. 

History may repeat itself, but seldom with such depressing 
fidelity. Within the past twelve months we have seen the new 
prophet putting forward essentially the same old plan, inviting 
the same fatal dilemma; and then, in conjunction with the 
leader of the same old party, beset with more than the same old 
difficulties, proposing the same old subterfuge—with what better 
prospect of success? At this moment we may imagine Lord 
Beaverbrook frantically cabling all over the Empire for the old, 
elusive ‘ offer.’ So far, the most he has been able to produce is a 
very restricted suggestion from an opposition party in Australia ; 
which is a very different thing from a definite proposal by 
Ministers. 

But let us keep an open mind. Circumstances do change; 
and times are now very bad. Recently General Smuts, who once 
led the Boers against the Empire, has been warning the Dominions 
that the Empire is of more value to them than the logical refine- 
ments of ‘autonomy.’ Even in Canada that sacred veil has 
never been allowed to obstruct the practical view of even a 
dubious commercial advantage; and to-day we see all the 
Dominions extremely hard hit by the slump in commodity prices. 
Is it just possible that, clutching at any straw, one or more of 
their Governments might be willing to face the political risks of 
offering to give us more Preference, to a stated amount, in return 
for a stated Preference here, only to take effect if and when we 
ever have a Government authorised to tax foreign food? The 
Imperial Conference is to meet in September. If the Conservative 
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leaders are still out of office, and unable to test their policy 
officially, let them ascertain privately from the Dominion Mini- 
sters whether there would really be any chance of getting the 
‘draft treaty’ they talk about. Unless they can obtain some 
such assurance, it seems high time to end this recurrent humbug 
once for all. 

If the retrospect ended at this point, it could hardly be 
encouraging for the prospects of Preference. The old dilemma 
is seen to survive, hitherto insoluble by party ingenuities. But 
there has always been another way open, which the new crusaders 
may be well advised to explore. The dilemma vanishes whenever 
we decide that the time has come to adopt a modern fiscal policy 
in our insular interests, employing the same tariff principles as 
the Dominions themselves. We should then ‘ broaden the basis,’ 
as Balfour used to say, of our present revenue tariff by extending 
it to all competitive food imports, granting an instalment of Pre- 
ference to the Dominions, but not exemption except in the final 
stage of reciprocity. Quite early, Chamberlain’s ‘ Tariff Com- 
mission,’ in its report on Agriculture, recommended certain 
duties upon the competitive imports from all sources, in fairness 
to our own farmers. By 1912 the national importance of the 
revenue aspect was coming to be recognised, as shown by the 
Lansdowne declaration of policy. Of course, the Dominions would 
not like to have their exports taxed here, and might even prefer 
to forego Preference and keep free entry. But while they con- 
tinued to tax our exports to them, these ‘ equal States’ could 
have no grievance; and the way would lie open for mutual 
reductions from time to time. Empire Free Trade, the ultimate 
goal, would still require ‘ sacrifice.’ But it would then be the 
same kind of sacrifice for all—+.e., the loss of easy revenue which 
would have to be made good by more burdensome taxation. 
Perhaps it was due to the persistent advocacy of this policy by 
the Morning Post before the war that Lord Beaverbrook—who, 
as Mr. Max Aitken, did not migrate from Canada until rgro— 
obtained the wrong impression that it was Chamberlain’s own 
proposal to tax food imports from Empire sources as well as 
foreign. However that may be, this modification has always 
held the key to Preference without dilemma or subterfuge, and 
the safest line of approach to Empire Free Trade. 

No doubt Mr. Snowden is hostile to Preference; yet: his 
Budget may prove to have helped that cause by intensifying the 
demand for less ruinous modes of financing the State. How can 
we afford to go on refusing a revenue of perhaps 30,000,000/. a 
year (after allowing for Preference) 4 from a new range of low 

1 For the statistical basis of this estimate, and a wider discussion of the 


whole subject, cf. the writer’s The Empire in Eclipse, pp. 275-298. 
Vor. CVII—No. 639 uu 
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duties on imported food? It would suffice, for example, to 
relieve the motor industry and motor users from the present 
excessive charges, and thereby give much-needed scope to the 
mechanisation of small-holding agriculture—an undeveloped 
branch of engineering, with a vast potential market throughout 
the Empire. Would the consumer really pay the whole of the 
new taxes, having regard to the intense competition between 
foreign and Dominion supplies and, in some cases, our own? If 
the old dogma is true, how can our manufacturers so often protest 
that they have to cut their profits to vanishing point, or less, in 
order to enter the protected markets? But if, as so many 
industrialists here, and all agricultural producers overseas, seem 
to believe, it is they who have to pay the biggest part of any 
entry tax abroad, then it appears that this country has been 
subsidising the exchequers of other countries with untold millions 
and getting no subsidy in return. Can we any longer indulge 
such philanthropy for the sake of a fetish ? 

One lesson of experience, which the new crusaders again may 
take to heart, is that if you are going to adventure ‘ food taxes’ 
you may as well be hanged for a sheep as a lamb. In electioneer- 
ing nothing was evér gained by protesting that only foreign food 
would be subject to the tariff. It is always ‘ Your food will cost 
you more,’ just the same. Also, it is very much easier to get the 
farmers with you if you do mot propose to exempt their Dominion 
competitors, But the case for a revenue tariff on food can be 
put more cogently nowadays to all classes of the community, and 
not the farmers only, than ever before. While the producers get 
so little, our food does cost us more, because the huge direct taxa- 
tion has got into the retail price. If we partly substitute an import 
tax, and the consumer paid it all, the cost to him should only be 
the same. But do working men and women, who so readily pay 
more rent in order to be near good wages, still remain under 
the spell of the legendary terror? Do they really still believe 
that cheap food is more important than employment? If the 
Government put on the food duties to-morrow there might be 
anger in party offices and City closets ; but perhaps in the mean 
streets and country lanes not a dog would bark. 

Surely the time limit must be very nearly up for the Con- 
servative Party to show whether it can ever really be the efficient 
agent of Preference, despite the congenital weaknesses which 
hitherto have infallibly paralysed it. Perhaps when Lord Beaver- 
brook decided to launch the United Empire Party his political 
judgment was, after all, not inferior to his courage. But he 
appeared curiously unaware of Scylla and Charybdis. His chart 
was obsolete—heading him straight for the rock of Old Dilemma, 
had he not succumbed to the sirens of Party Unity. If the new 
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ship can be refloated, it may yet be fitted to complete the original 
voyage. Paradoxically enough the Daily Maiil’s insular Protec- 
tion is in principle, as we have seen, a sounder starting-point for 
Preference than the old proposal which ignores our own revenue 
problem and gives the Dominions at once the whole of what we 
could ever offer. To supplement the ‘high tariff on imported 
manufactures,’ which would be an uncertain source of revenue, 
with a low tariff on all imported food for further relief of industry 
from its burdens would only be logical. In the House of Com- 
mons a fourth party, however small, free to advocate this more 
modern and straightforward policy without the old entangle- 
ments, might not have to wait long for the chance to move a 
resolution which many Conservative members, and perhaps a few 
others, would take liberty to support. With a much less cogent 

the Irish Nationalists made the Liberal Government 
toe the line at last. But as to reaction on the old parties, would 
it hurt the country if they were even broken up under pressure of 
this really vital issue, which has already been their sport for 
nearly thirty years ? 


RICHARD JEBB. 
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TARIFFS AND EMPIRE 


THE question of binding the Empire together by means of tariffs 
has again become an important factor in British politics. Some 
of the aspects of the problem, from the party point of view, were 
dealt with by Mr. Amery in the April issue of The Nineteenth 
Century. But Mr. Amery’s contributions to a serious considera- 
tion of this subject are spoilt by his rather unfortunate habit of 
assuming that people who disagree with his views must necessarily 
be suffering from some mental defect. He declares that in 1845 
Sir Robert Peel made an ‘ unreasoning surrender’ to the Free 
Traders, and that in the ensuing generation Free Trade ‘ became 
a fixed dogma, and more than a dogma—a rooted intellectual and 
moral prepossession which admitted of no discussion.’ Later on 
in his article he expresses his joy that ‘ the idols of three genera- 
tions have, almost overnight, become ridiculous and odious.’ 
Such methods of argumentation lead nowhere, and I do not pro- 
pose in this article to follow Mr. Amery’s example. I propose 
simply to examine facts and to consider what deductions can be 
fairly made from them. 

The suggestion that the Empire should be linked together by 
means of tariffs and by trade regulations is not a new one. In 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it was a generally 
accepted doctrine. The assumption—not an unreasonable one— 
then made by most Englishmen was, that as the Empire had been 
built up by the activities of British settlers and British traders, 
and as it was defended from foreign attack by the ships and 
soldiers of Great Britain, the trade of the Colonies ought to be so 
regulated that the Mother Country should secure substantial 
advantages. For this reason numerous statutes were passed by 
the Parliament at Westminster to compel the Colonies to confine 
their trade, or the greater part of it, to British ports and British 


ships. These regulations were many of them bitterly resented by 
the Colonies, who found themselves often able to do a more 
profitable trade with foreign countries than with Great Britain. 
Consequently the regulations of Westminster were frequently 
set at defiance, and the attempt to enforce them helped to destroy 
the Colonial feeling of loyalty to England. Up to the middle of 
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the eighteenth century, however, the North American Colonies 
could not definitely break with Great Britain because they were 
afraid of France. But when the French danger was removed by 
the British conquest of Canada the desire for secession rapidly 
developed, and when England attempted to obtain from these 
Colonies by means of taxation some contribution to the expenses 
incurred by her for their defence they revolted, and after pro- 
longed warfare secured their complete independence. 

This piece of well-known history indicates the danger of 
attempting to force commercial union upon an Empire composed 
of widely scattered units with widely divergent commercial 
interests. We may safely assume that few people are likely to 
advocate in the twentieth century a repetition of the blunders of 


the eighteenth. Even Mr. Amery would probably hesitate to use 
force to compel unwilling Dominions to abandon their present 
commercial independence. As regards the Crown Colonies, 
probably Mr. Amery would also hesitate, but some enthusiasts for 
Empire trade have gone to the length of suggesting that as the 
Colonies are under the direct authority of the Crown they should 
be obliged to give free entry to all goods from the Mother Country 
and to tax foreign imports. The same compulsion, if it is applied 
at all, could constitutionally be applied to India, the biggest of 
all our Empire markets. To Lancashire manufacturers and to 
many others in Great Britain it would be an immense advantage 
to have free entry for their goods into India. In the last century, 
when England maintained the policy of free imports in the definite 
belief that it was to the interests of her own people, she was logi- 
cally justified in refusing to permit India to impose duties on Lan- 
cashire cotton goods for the sake of a few cotton manufacturing 
firms in Bombay and Central India, and to the injury of the rest of 
India’s vast population. But if we are to depart from the policy 
of free imports for Great Britain, as we have already to a consider- 
able extent done, it would be a scandalous abuse of our power to 


impose that system upon India for the sake of our own manu- 
facturers. That possibility may indeed be absolutely ruled out. 
India must be permitted to go her own way in the matter of tariffs, 
and so also must all the Crown Colonies—so far, at any rate, as 
they are developing a self-consciousness of their own. 

The problem of inter-Empire trade must in fact be considered 
from the point of view of the Dominions and Colonies as well as 
that of the Mother Country, and the primary question we have 
to ask is whether it is possible by purely voluntary agreements 
to convert the Empire into one commercial unit. 

Nearly thirty years ago the desirability of establishing an 
Imperial British Zollverein was strongly pressed by the late Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. Holding the important office of Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies, he was fired with the 

ambition to secure the permanence of the British see At 
the Colonial Conference of 1902 he made an eloquent and powerful 
speech in which he strongly advocated ‘ the political federation 
of the Empire,’ while laying special stress upon the necessity for 
Colonial contributions to the cost of Imperial defence. His words 
were : 


We do require your assistance in the administration of the vast Empire 
which is yours as well as ours. The weary Titan staggers under the too 
vast orb of its fate. We have borne the burden for many years. We 
think that it is time that our children should assist us to supportit. . . . If 
you are prepared at any time to take any share, any proportionate share, in 
the burdens of the Empire, we are prepared to meet you with any proposal 
for giving to you a corresponding voice in the policy of the Empire. 


In the same speech he went on to contrast the expenditure in- 
curred for purposes of defence by the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies respectively. He stated that in the United Kingdom 
naval and military expenditure worked out at 29s. 3d. per head 
of the population, whereas in Canada it was only 2s. per head, 
in New South Wales 3s. 5d., in Victoria 3s. 3d., in New Zealand 
3s. 4d., and in the Cape and Natal somewhere between 2s. and 
3s. He said it was ‘inconsistent with their dignity as nations 
that they should leave the Mother Country to bear the whole, 
or almost the whole, of the expense,’ and that he wished to call 
their ‘serious attention to a state of things which cannot be 
permanent.’ He appealed to the Colonies to recognise ‘the 
obligation of all to contribute to the common weal,’ and said that 
no Empire is ‘on a sure foundation which is not based upon 
recognised community of sacrifice.’ To this powerful appeal the 
Colonies made no direct response, and it was apparently in the 
hope of obtaining an indirect contribution from them in the shape 
of tariff concessions that Joseph Chamberlain took up the question 
of Imperial preferences. 


Canada had already in 1897, under the premiership of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, established preferential tariff rates for British 
imports. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was himself a Free Trader, and 
the purpose of his tariff was to lead Canada in the direction of 
complete free trade with the Mother Country. But that policy, 
though welcomed by Canadian farmers, was by no means accept- 
able to Canadian manufacturers, who insisted that they must 
have protection against the manufacturers of the Mother Country, 
and Sir Wilfrid Laurier had to make concessions to them. A few 
years later the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, demanding 
still further protection, stated their point of view with perfect 
clarity. They were willing, they said, to give a substantial pre- 
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ference to the Mother Country, provided that ‘the minimum 
tariff must afford adequate protection to all Canadian producers.’ 
The same attitude was adopted some years later by the Austra- 
lians, when British preferential tariffs were first introduced into 
the Commonwealth. 

Confronted with this Canadian attitude, Joseph Chamberlain 
did not mince his words. Speaking in 1902, he said : 


So long as a preferential tariff, even a munificent preference, is still 
sufficiently protective to exclude us altogether, or nearly so, from your 
markets, it is no satisfaction to us that you have imposed even greater 
disability upon the same goods if they come from foreign markets, especially 
if the articles in which foreigners are interested come in under more 
favourable conditions. 


The sting of the last phrase in the above quotation lies in the fact 
that a large part of the goods then sent by America to Canada 
consisted of raw materials which were admitted free, or at very 
low duties, whereas practically the whole of the goods imported 
from the United Kingdom were manufactured goods on which 
high duties were charged. Consequently the general effect of 
this Canadian preferential tariff of 1897 was to encourage American 
rather than British trade. The ensuing results fully justified 
Joseph Chamberlain’s criticisms. During the five years pre- 
ceding 1897 British imports into Canada represented one-third 
of Canada’s total imports ; during the succeeding five years the 
proportion of British imports sank to a quarter. 

When dealing with the difficulties in Great Britain in the 
way of establishing Colonial preferences Joseph Chamberlain was 
equally frank. He saw clearly that to give an effective preference 
to the Colonies it would be necessary to put a tax on imported 
food, and he did not hesitate to say that this must be done. The 
result was that at the General Election of 1906 the Unionist Party 
was defeated by an overwhelming majority. 

It still remains true that no British preference to the Dominions 
or Colonies is likely to be of much value to them unless it includes 
a tax on foreign food, and Mr. Baldwin’s proposal to leave that 
issue to a referendum is not likely to liberate the Conservative 
Party from the unpopularity which must result from their neces- 
sarily implied advocacy of food taxation. 

In addition there remains now, as in the 1903 period, the 
question of raw materials. This question also closely affects 
Mr. Baldwin’s proposals for a wider extension of ‘ safeguarding ’ 
duties. Are these duties to be imposed on raw materials? Faced 
with this difficulty in 1903, Mr. Chamberlain was emphatic that 
raw materials were not to be taxed, but when he was asked to say 
what was a raw material he refused to reply. The reason for that 
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refusal is sufficiently obvious—no precise definition is possible; 
Even in the case of food taxes the question of what is a raw 
material arises. Oats, for example, are to some extent a food for 
men, but to a greater extent a food for horses. Even wheat 
is sometimes used as a feeding-stuff for cattle when poor in 
quality, and the offal obtained in grinding wheat is always so 
used. Therefore to put a tax on wheat means taxing not only 
the poor man’s food, but also the raw material of the stock-raising 
farmer. In the realm of manufacture what is one man’s raw 
material is another man’s completed product. Pig iron is the 
completed product of the iron-maker ; it is the raw material of 
the steel-maker. In turn, steel is the raw material of the ship- 
builder, of the engine-builder, and of the producers of all kinds 
of machinery. Going a stage further, we may ask, Are not steam- 
ships and locomotive engines and textile machinery the essential 
instruments, and in that sense the raw materials, of the shipping 
industry, of the railway industry, and of the textile industries? 
Therefore to tax engines or ships or machinery as manufactured 
products would be to inflict a blow upon the industries dependent 
upon their use. As regards machinery, it is interesting to 
remember that in the days when Protection was the recognised 
policy of our country we aimed at preventing, not the importation 
of machinery made abroad, but the exportation of machinery 
made at home, lest foreigners should buy our machines and thus 
be able to compete successfully with our textile industries. 
Yet to-day, curiously enough, our Government is actually granting 
credits to assist the export of textile machinery to countries that 
are keenly competing with the cotton industry of Lancashire. 
This is a striking illustration of the peculiar methods of politicians 
when they begin to interfere with trade, for the Lancashire 
cotton industry is notoriously hard hit by the expanding activities 
of its competitors abroad, whereas the textile machinery makers 
seem to be doing fairly well. 

The essence of any system of tariffs, or State subsidies, is that 
assistance is given to certain selected industries at the expense of 
other industries. Many Protectionists are in the habit of saying 
that duties will not raise the price of the goods taxed ; but the 
same Protectionists are also eloquent in declaring that our British 
industries are being ruined by the importation of cheap foreign 
goods. Which of these two divergent statements is the public 
expected to accept as accurate ? Unless a tariff had the effect of 
raising the price of imported goods it would obviously be of no 
benefit to the British manufacturer or the British farmer, who 
declares that he cannot make a profit at present prices. It is of 
course true that in one or two special cases, for example the motor 
industry, the imposition of a tariff has been followed by, or 
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accompanied by, such an expansion of the trade that it has been 
possible to reduce costs of production. But that is quite an 
exceptional circumstance, and in the case of the motor trade it is 
doubtful whether the expansion was appreciably influenced by 
the protective duty. Motoring is a modern passion, and in every 
country the motor industry has been expanding by leaps and 
bounds. As regards the vast majority of goods, there is no 
reason to expect that the shutting out of foreign imports would 
enable home manufacturers to produce more cheaply than they 
do at present. 

We must at any rate assume that industrialists who ask for 
tariff protection know what they mean when they say that they 
cannot compete with the low-priced goods that the foreigner is 
sending here; they want a higher price in order to make their 
business profitable. From their point of view that is intelligible 
enough, but from the point of view of the consumer the prospect 
is unpleasant. Just as all producers want to sell dear, or 
sufficiently dear to secure a satisfactory profit, so all consumers 
want to buy cheap, or as cheap as they can for the quality they 
require. This divergence of interest between consumer and 
producer has existed since the world began, and will exist till the 
world ends. If, then, the State is to step in between the two it 
ought to begin by producing good reason for its action. If certain 
industries are to be selected for tariff favours, on what grounds 
is the selection to be based, and who is to determine the conflicting 
issues ? 

With the idea of settling this problem, official machinery was 
set up a few years ago to deal with claims for ‘ safeguarding.’ 
No claim was to go through without the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, and after that sanction had been obtained the claim was 
to be referred to an independent committee for detailed investi- 
gation. The result was that a good many claims were rejected, 
and only some nine industries, all of them of minor importance 
in comparison with the great staple industries of the country, 
received the favour of a safeguarding duty. Among the favoured 
industries was the manufacture of packing and wrapping paper. 
To put a tax on such a material seems by itself distinctly unfair 
to the enormous number of manufacturers and traders who 
require that material for packing and wrapping their goods. But, 
incidentally, two grotesque absurdities have resulted—(a) porce- 
lain dipping paper, used for the purpose of imprinting on chocolates 
the name of the manufacturer, is taxed as wrapping paper ; 
(0) thin cardboard with a fine smooth surface, specially manu- 
factured in America as the material on which figures are tabulated 
by electrical machines, is taxed as wrapping paper. 

According to Mr. Baldwin’s announcement, if and when the 
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Conservatives come back to power, this official machinery for 
checking applications for safeguarding duties is to be abandoned, 
and apparently anybody will then be allowed to obtain a safe. 
guarding duty who can put up a case that appeals to the Ministry 
of the day. Why this should be called ‘ safeguarding ’ instead of 
blunt ‘ protection’ is not obvious. Whatever name be used, we 
are still left with the problem of deciding why some industries are 
to be favoured and others to be neglected and often injured. 

This difficulty is sufficiently serious when dealing only with 
the industries in our own country, but the difficulty must obviously 
become immensely greater when we try to construct a system of 
tariffs for the whole Empire. The very things that we in England 
want to obtain as cheaply as possible are the things that our 
Dominions and Colonies want to sell as dearly as possible. Though 
some of the Dominions are developing secondary industries of 
their own, their main activities are still devoted to producing 
such primary products as foodstuffs, raw cotton, wool, hides, 
timber, and various minerals. In Great Britain we cannot produce 
nearly enough of these things to satisfy the needs of our people 
and of our industries. Some of them we cannot produce at all. 
We must import large quantities, and the less we have to pay for 
what we import the stronger will be the position of our export 
industries with regard to the rest of the world. 

Are we, then, to sacrifice our own essential economic interests 
in order to give favours to the Dominions and Colonies—favours 
which would be additional to the big favour they already receive 
in the shape of military and naval defence at the cost of the tax- 
payers of the United Kingdom? And if we are to give these 
additional favours, what are we to receive in return ? It is loudly 
proclaimed by British advocates of Empire Free Trade that if we 
close our doors to foreign products and leave them wide open for 
Empire products, the Colonies and Dominions will respond by 
sweeping away the duties—often very heavy—which they now 
impose upon British manufactures. But the point of view of the 
Dominions is that it is desirable to have within their spacious 
territories secondary as well as primary industries, and in order 
to develop these secondary industries they must discourage the 
importation of manufactured goods from Great Britain as well as 
from the rest of the world. No appeals to Imperial sentiment are 
in the least degree likely to alter this attitude. 

It is true that in some cases, especially in Australia, strong 
protests are made by the farmers and others engaged in primary 
industries against the burden imposed upon them by the tariffs 
created for the purpose of stimulating the secondary industries. 
But the secondary industries are in the towns, and their voting 
power, being compact, is considerably more effective than that 
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of the scattered agriculturists ; and politicians follow where votes 
lead. 

Moreover, the Dominions, in addition to insisting on pro- 
tection for their own secondary industries against the competition 
of the Mother Country, are also extending their trade, both import 

_and export, with foreign countries. Here we come back to the 
issues of the eighteenth century. Now, as then, the Colonies of 
Great Britain, whenever they find it more profitable to trade with 
foreign countries than with the Home Country, naturally prefer 
todoso. In spite of existing preferences, nearly all the Dominions 

are now tending to expand their foreign trade more rapidly than 
their inter-Imperial trade. In the case of Canada there has been 
in the past few years an enormous expansion of trade with the 

United States. The following figures from the Canadian Year 

Book for 1929 are worth quoting : 






















CANADIAN TRADE WITH U.S.A. AND U.K. 
(Years ending March 31) 


Imports ($ million) 








from U.S.A. from U.K. 
1923. - 541 141 
1924 . . 60r 154 









1928 . . ie 186 






Exports ($ million) 
to U.S.A. to U.K. 

1923. - 380 380 

1924 442 361 
















1928 . - 407 413 





In addition to this striking expansion of her trade with her 
next-door neighbour, Canada is also increasing her trade with the 
continent of Europe, especially in the matter of exports. Are we 
to repeat the blunders of the eighteenth century and call upon 
Canada to abandon her expanding trade with foreign countries 
on the chance of being able to find an equally large trade within 
the British Empire? The same question arises with regard to 
Australia and New Zealand. Both these Dominions are seeking, 
and finding, profitable trade outside the Empire, and the volume 
of this trade is now so large that it is highly improbable that they 
would be willing to scrap it. 

As regards our own trade, the position is practically the same. 
In spite of the growth of the population of the Empire in the 
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last fifty years, and in spite of the immense accessions of territory 
we have received since the Great War, and in spite of existing 
preferential tariffs, our exports to Empire countries still remain 
less than half of our exports to foreign countries. Dependent as 
we are upon our export industries for the life of our people, can 
we possibly afford to throw away more than half of our export 
trade on the off-chance of obtaining better days if we settled down 
within an Imperial ring-fence ? As it happens, in the last few 
years the tendency of our trade, as also of the trade of the rest of 
the Empire, is to move further outside this suggested fence. 

The following are the official figures of British exports for the 
last three years : 


Exports from Great Britain (£ million) 
1927 1928 1929 
To Foreign Countries . ; 382°4 395°9 4051 
To Empire Countries. - 3266 3277 3245 


It is difficult to see how anyone can extract from these figures 
any solid reason for asserting that we must look to the Empire for 
the salvation of our industries. 

As a matter of fact, there has been a great deal of over- 
statement with regard to the industrial depression of Great Britain. 
For political reasons both the Socialist Party and the Protectionist 
Party are painting England blacker than she really is. Both in 
the United States and in Germany unemployment is to-day 
rampant, in spite of high tariffs which—according to the Protec- 
tionist creed—are a guarantee of perpetual prosperity. On the 
other hand, though we have a great many unemployed—largely 
as the result of the lavish allowances made to persons who prefer 
the dole to industry—we are also able to point to the fact that 
there are more persons employed in Great Britain to-day than 
there were before the war. And England still leads the world in 
her capacity to export goods and find markets for them abroad. 
In the year 1928 the exports of articles wholly or partly manu- 
factured per head of population of the principal manufacturing 
countries were as follows : 

£s. d. 

From United Kingdom ; - I Oo 9 
~— ; : ie 

» Germany . : . .; ea 

» United States . . ‘ee 6s 


This relative activity of British export industries as compared with 
other countries is, of course, partly due to geographical considera- 
tions. We havea very large population in a country much smaller 
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than any of the other three. We cannot therefore live upon our 
own soil to the same extent as they do. But the fact that we 
are able to export so largely is a demonstration of the efficiency 
of our industries. An industry producing for export has to 
produce goods of a quality and at a price that will enable them to 
command a sale after they have incurred the cost of transport 
to the foreign market and after they have surmounted the 
obstacle of a hostile tariff; whereas industries making for the 
home market have the cost of transport in their favour as compared 
with goods imported from abroad, and sometimes also have a 
tariff in their favour. If, therefore, our people are able to export 
so much more per head of population than the people of our 
three principal rivals, there is no reason to take a pessimistic 
view of our industrial capacity. 

Unfortunately fits of pessimism seem to accompany tariff 
campaigns. During the ‘ Fair Trade ’ agitation in the nineteenth 
century Lord Randolph Churchill, speaking at Blackpool on 
January 24, 1884, said : 


Your iron industry is dead, dead as mutton ; your coal industries are 
languishing ; your silk industry is dead, assassinated by the foreigner ; 
your woollen industry is in articulo mortis, gasping, struggling; your 
cotton industry is seriously sick ; the shipbuilding industry, which held 
out longest of all, is come to a standstill. You find foreign iron, foreign 
wool, foreign silk and cotton pouring into the country, flooding you, 
drowning you, sinking you, swamping you. 


In a similar spirit Joseph Chamberlain, speaking at Glasgow on 
October 7, 1903, in support of his Colonial Preference campaign, 
said : 

Silk is gone. Iron is threatened. Cotton will go. How long are you 
going to stand it? At the present moment these industries, and the 


working men who depend upon them, are like sheep in the field. One by 
one they allow themselves to be led to the slaughter. 


If these prophets of woe were still living they would be 
staggered to see the immense increase in the population, in the 
trade, and in the prosperity of Great Britain since they declared 
that we were being wiped out by the foreigner. Modern pes- 
simists will do well to take warning. 

We come back to the question whether it is possible to increase 
our prosperity by limiting our trade to countries within the 
Empire. The figures above given show clearly the risks we should 
run. How, then, does it happen that again and again in our 
history we have had campaigns launched against foreign trade— 
so far, at any rate, as imports are concerned? The answer, I 
think, is that a vast number of people find it difficult to get their 
minds beyond the conception that imported goods are paid for 
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with money, and that if we buy goods from abroad we are handing 
over our money to the foreigner. Consequently they argue that 
it is better to buy goods made in Great Britain, or, failing that, 
goods made within the British Empire. This sounds patriotic; 
but is itreallyso? The popular delusion that we pay for,imported 
goods with ‘ money ’ will not bear even a few minutes of serious 
thought. Clearly our currency notes are of no value for this 
purpose. No foreigner is going to be content to take little 
pieces of English printed paper in final exchange for a cargo of 
valuable goods. 

Money, whatever shape it takes, is only useful as a temporary 
medium of exchange. In return for the valuable goods sold to 
Great Britain the foreigner will insist on having something of real 
value. It is true that on some occasions he may be content, or 
even pleased, to take gold. But there is a very quick ending to 
the amount of gold we can send abroad, and in practice year in 
and year out the amount of gold we export is roughly balanced 
by the amount we import. We must finally pay for our imports 
of foreign goods by the export of British goods. For brevity’s 
sake the word ‘ goods’ is here used to cover goods and services. 
The latter, being invisible, do not appear in the monthly accounts 
of the Board of Trade, but the services of our bankers, our mer- 
chants, and our shipowners to foreign countries constitute a 
very important part of British exports and also provide for the 
profitable employment of large numbers of our people. In 
return for these exported services and for our exported goods, we 
receive from foreign countries valuable things that we want to 
buy. When all our invisible as well as our visible exports are 
taken into account the figures show that on balance we are export- 
ing more than we import, which means that we are still making 
capital investments abroad. That, at any rate, disposes of the 
delusion that we are on the high road to bankruptcy as the result 
of buying foreign goods. 

From the economic point of view it makes no difference 
whether what we import comes from foreign countries or from 
Empire countries. In either case the import has to be paid for by 
British exports. On the other hand, there is in many people’s 
minds a quite intelligible sentiment in favour of buying from 
friends rather than from possible enemies. By all means let this 
sentiment be gratified where it exists, and where its gratification 
is practicable. But we have to realise that it is quite impossible 
for Great Britain to satisfy all her wants from countries within 
the Empire. 

Take, for example, the important question of mineral products. 
In a lecture on this subject last January, Sir Thomas W. Holland, 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal of Edinburgh University, stated 
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that careful investigations which have been made in recent years 
show that ‘no single country is self-sufficient as regards the 
variety and the quantity of the mineral resources that are required, 
either for the maintenance of civil activities in peace time, or for 
meeting the much greater requirements of war.’ Among the 
figures given by him the following are of special interest. Of the 
world’s output of copper, 50 per cent. comes from the United 
States, only 7 per cent. from the British Empire; of antimony, 
65 per cent. comes from China and 12 per cent. from Bolivia ; of 
potash, 94 per cent. comes from France and Germany ; of quick- 
silver, 50 per cent. from Spain and 40 per cent. from Italy. On 
the other hand, the British Empire takes the lead with 91 per 
per cent. of the world’s asbestos and 53 per cent. of the world’s 
output of gold. Therefore for the sake of minerals alone interna- 
tional trade is imperative. 

In the case of many other commodities the difficulty, from the 
British point of view, is that we cannot from within the Empire 
get enough of the things we must have as materials for our 
industries. There is also the very important question of quality. 
Indeed, one of the dominating factors in trade is quality. Some 
people want a particular quality of article and are willing to pay 
for it, even if it costs much ; others prefer a different quality, very 
often because it is cheaper. Thus we find Irish farmers exporting 
high-class bacon to England, and importing cheap bacon from 
America for their own consumption. We find Egyptian cotton 
growers selling their cotton to Lancashire millowners, and buying 
back calico made of American cotton. Women in Yorkshire 
woollen mills, employed in weaving high-class cloth for sale to the 
United States, may themselves be dressed in cheap cloth made in 
Germany. A Yorkshire manufacturer may be buying French 
yarn with which to make a special quality of cloth for the American 
market, while his neighbour, a spinner, is producing a cheaper 
yarn for sale to Germany. These illustrations are typical of the 
complexities of world trade, and there is always a risk that 
governmental interference may destroy the trade altogether. 

An additional grave risk in the case of Great Britain is that 
interference with the free movement of trade tends to destroy the 
advantages which our shipping industry and our merchanting 
industry enjoy from the fact that in the main our ports are still 
open for the entry and exit of foreign goods. The owners and the 
crews of our ships are paid for carrying goods which we import 
and re-export ; our merchants and their clerks are paid for the 
business of selling the goods. An illustration of how England 
gains in this matter by cutting down her import duties was 
furnished by last year’s Budget. Mr. Churchill’s abolition of the 
tea duty made England a free port for tea, with the result that in a 
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few weeks’ time Dutch tea merchants were complaining that their 
business was passing to London. On the other hand, when duties 
are imposed we lose this profitable entrepét trade. When the 
safeguarding duty on cotton lace and net came into operation 
on July 1, 1925, there was immediately a heavy fall, not only in 
our imports, but also in our re-exports. There was also a fall in 
the exports of British-made lace and net. The figures for 1924, 
the last complete year before the duty, and the year 1929 are 
worth comparing. 


Cotton LACE AND NET 


1924 1929 
£ £ 
Imports 3 5 f 1,916,000 389,000 
Re-exports . . ° 1,710,000 71,000 
Exports ‘ j . 2,498,000 1,426,000 


It will be observed that the net imports, 4.¢., imports less re- 
exports, are actually greater than before the safeguarding duties 
were imposed, while the exports of home-produced goods have 
declined. Whether our home manufacturers of lace and net have 
gained anything from the duty imposed at their request is not 
apparent from these figures, but it is apparent that our merchants 
and shipowners have suffered a distinct loss. This duty was 
wisely imposed for five years only, and as it is not to be 
renewed it will disappear on July 1 next. 

These are examples of the risks that Great Britain runs when 
duties are imposed to check the importation of foreign goods, 
whether for the benefit of favoured manufacturers at home or for 
the benefit of Empire trade. In return for these risks, what do 
we gain? Both Australia and Canada have made it perfectly 
clear that they are not going to abandon their policy of protec- 
tion for their own secondary industries, as against the industries 
of the Mother Country, so that any preference they give will, as 
Joseph Chamberlain so plainly declared in 1903, be of practically 
no value to us. New Zealand may perhaps go further in the 
direction of a real preference, but the New Zealand market is 
necessarily a very small one. Our principal Empire market is 
India, but India seems at present far more likely to organise a 
boycott of British goods than to give them an effective pre- 
ference. 

But even if all the Dominions and all the Colonies threw open 
their doors to British goods we should not be able to find within 
those doors a sufficient market to make up for the loss of our 
foreign customers, nor should we be able to find within the Empire 
all of the materials that we need for our own industrial life. 
A ring fence round the Empire would mean ruin to many of our 
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manufacturing industries, and it would bring no guarantee of 
prosperity to our agricultural industries. The free importation 
of foodstuffs from Empire countries, if sufficient to supply the 
needs of our people, would be as injurious to British farmers as 
the free importation of foreign foodstuffs. 

The injury done to the Colonies and Dominions by the estab- 
lishment of a ring round the Empire would be perhaps less 
serious than the injury to the Mother Country, but sufficiently 
serious to make it certain that they will reject, as our Colonies 
did in the eighteenth century, any plans for limiting their trade 
to countries within the Empire. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the idea of trying to bind 
the Empire together by commercial restrictions is a fundamental 
error. We are too widely scattered, and our commercial interests 
too widely different, to make such a bond possible. The example 
of the German Zollverein and of the tariff unity of the United 
States leads us nowhere, for in each of these cases the States 
which are brought within one tariff system are territorially con- 
tiguous to one another, and the creation of a single external tariff 
has meant the sweeping away of a number of arbitrary internal 
barriers. But when the ocean intervenes the barriers are not 
arbitrary ; for the cargoes of ships must in any case be examined 
on landing. Thus Germany and the United States furnish no 
parallel on which to base any solid argument for our widely 
scattered Empire. 

If the British Empire is to survive we must rely upon bonds 
of unity which are less prosaic than commercial profits. The 
present bonds are a common language, common traditions, and a 
common loyalty. If we continue to rely on these bonds, and rightly 
to interpret their meaning, we may safely hope for a permanent 
unity. 

HAROLD Cox. 


Vor. CVII—No. 639 
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THE SUGAR CRISIS 


THE year 1929 witnessed a record production of sugar in the world, 
So great was this production that, although stocks were already 
unduly high at the end of 1928, over 1,000,000 tons of sugar were 
added to surplus stocks at a time when the rate of consumption 
barely increased at all. The result is a sensational slump in 
prices. The most notable increases in production last year are 
those shown by the two largest sugar-cane growing countries in 
the world—namely, the islands of Cuba and Java. Out of a 
total world production of 28,500,000 tons Cuba was responsible for 
5,200,000 tons and Java for 3,200,000 tons. The latter represents 
an increase of 1,0007000 tons over the year 1926-27; and the 
Cuban harvest yielded 1,125,000 tons more in 1929 than in 1928. 
As these two countries provide the bulk of the sugar available for 
sale in the ‘ free markets ’ of the world, they are the determining 
factor in the price of all sugar admitted to those markets. 

The world price of sugar is now so low that it is below the cost 
of production in every country, with the possible exception of Java. 
But in nearly all markets sugar is protected by tariffs, and in 
some by subsidies as well as tariffs. Australia actually prohibits 
the importation of sugar. Present quotations for Cuba sugar 
f.o.b. Havana are about 6s. 74d. per cwt., at a time when the 
buyer’s price for sugar for home consumption in Australia is 
37s. 44d. The protective duty on sugar imported into the United 
States was ros. 3d. per cwt. in 1929, and has since been raised. 
Sugar from Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippines is admitted 
free of all duty into the United States, 7.¢., enjoys a preference of 
tos. 3d. per cwt. Cuba obtains a small preference, 2s. per cwt., 
in the United States market on account of the large investment of 
American capital in the Cuban sugar industry, with the result that 
the American market is fully saturated with the production of 
America’s own dependencies and Cuba. 

France has recently raised her tariff from 7s. to about IIs. per 
cwt. against all foreign sugars, and admits sugar from her cane- 
growing colonies—namely, Martinique, Guadeloupe, French 
Guiana, and Réunion free. 

The principal beet sugar country, Czecho-Slovakia, has a 
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protective duty of gs. per cwt. against all imported sugar. The 
domestic price of sugar to refiners in Czecho-Slovakia to-day is 
ats. 6d. per cwt., and the export price is 8s. 104d. f.o.b. 

Great Britain gives to sugar from her overseas Empire a 
preference of 3s. 9d. per cwt. Canada gives to sugar produced 
in the British West Indies (including British Guiana) a preference 
of 4s. 8d. per cwt. Owing to the higher rates of protection and 
preference given by other countries, the British sugar-producing 
Dependencies are very severely hit by the present depression 
of prices and the competition of dumped or subsidised foreign 
sugars. 

Apart from Australia and South Africa, which produce for 
their own highly protected home markets (Australia prohibiting 
all imports and South Africa imposing a duty of 7s. 9d., recently 
raised still higher), the main sugar producers in the overseas 
Empire which have to export sugar are Mauritius, Fiji, and the 
British West Indies. The latter are the historic battleground 
of the sugar industry, and for more than 200 years their fortunes 
have risen or fallen with the state of the sugar industry. Not 
even in the dislocations produced by emancipation or in the 
period of the Continental sugar bounties of the nineteenth century 
have they had to face such a crisis as they are facing to-day. 

The average cost of production of sugar in the British West 
Indies is declared by the Olivier Report to be 11/. 17s. 6d. per ton. 
In Mauritius it is about 13/. per ton. The average cost of produc- 
tion in Cuba and Java is below these figures, but the average cost 
of production in all other countries is higher. In other words, 
one-third of the world’s supply is produced cheaper than in the 
British Colonial Dependencies and two-thirds is produced at a 
higher average cost. In South Africa the estimated cost of pro- 
duction is about 15/. 17s. per ton, and in Australia 24/. per ton. 
Owing to the high price in their highly protected home markets, 
these Dominions can afford to dump a certain proportion of their 
production at a price much below their costs of production. Not 
so the Colonial Dependencies, whose home markets are small and 
who are therefore dependent on exports of sugar for the prosperity 
of their inhabitants and their internal revenues. The social 
consequences to the British Colonies where sugar is the main 
sources of wealth cannot be exaggerated. A collapse of produc- 
tion not only throws out of the only employment available 
thousands of peasants and labourers, but indirectly, through 
the decline of Colonial revenues, deprives the people of those 
services in the form of public health and education of which they 
are in the greatest need. It may be said that Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Barbados, and Mauritius are wholly dependent on the sugar 


industry. British Guiana and Trinidad are in a marked degree 
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similarly dependent. St. Lucia and Jamaica are 

affected. In the Indian Ocean Mauritius is wholly dependent 
on its sugar exports and practically the entire crop is marketed 
in Great Britain. 

The first thing to bear in mind is the steady fall in prices in 
the market of Great Britain. The prices obtained for British 
West Indian sugar—unrefined 96° test c.i.f. in United Kingdom 
ports—varied in 1927 from 19s. 3d. to 15s. 3d. per cwt.; in 
1928 the price varied from 16s. 9d. to 13s. 6d.; in 1929 from 
13s. 3d. to 11s. gd. in June last. Since January 1 this year the 
price has never reached 12s., and in April averaged 11s. 14d., the 
lowest ever recorded. These are c.i.f. prices, and from them must 
be deducted freight and other charges, amounting to anything 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. per cwt. Assuming that the producer gets 
the whole of the preference, there is at present prices a margin 
of loss of nearly 2/. a ton on every ton of sugar produced in the 
British West Indies. Canada and Great Britain are their only 
available markets, and the price of Cuban and Javanese sugar in 
the markets of Great Britain, which between them account for 
approximately half the sugar imported for consumption in this 
country, practically’ determines the price to all other producers 
not assisted by subsidies or high protection. In order to get rid 
of some of her surplus Cuba has recently sold consignments of 
sugar in England at a price giving 6s. 7}d. f.o.b. Havana. 
Assuming such sugar comes from the cheapest producers, this 
must mean a loss to Cuban companies of at least 1/. 15s. a ton. 
At present very little Cuban sugar is being sold even in the 
American market at a profit, and but for the large capital resources 
and reserves behind the Cuban industry the position there would 
be disastrous. Cuba is fortunate in that in the good days of 
sugar just after the war capitalists interested in Cuba were not 
subjected to the excess profits tax imposed by Great Britain on 
the British sugar companies operating in the British West 
Indies. 

It must always be borne in mind that of all crops sugar is the 
most characteristically a capitalist undertaking, as the industry 
depends not merely upon the application of modern science to 
the cultivation of the crop, but still more upon expensive factory 
plant. A modern ‘ central ’ is an enormous and costly collection 
of machinery controlled at every stage by chemical experts. 
Scientific controls and modern factory organisation have reached 
the most astonishing pitch of perfection in Java and Hawaii. 
Immense improvements have also been made in the British West 
Indies and Mauritius since the war in capital equipment. The 
number of factories has been reduced and modern plant obtained 
from Scotland and other parts of Great Britain. But admittedly 
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in the application of science to the growing of the sugar cane 
Java leads the world. In soil science and plant genetics Java is 
ahead of our own Colonies, and for forty years Java has been 
building up step by step the most advanced agricultural scientific 
station devoted to the problems of a single crop in the world. 
The great sugar research station at Passoroean, in East Java, is 
the most remarkable undertaking of its kind. The recent rapid 
expansion of Javanese production and its cheapness is due in 
the main to the work of the plant breeders of Passoroean. As 
a result of years of scientific work a special cane, P.O. J. No. 2878, 
has been bred which is exactly suited to the peculiar soil and 
climatic conditions of Java. This cane, now in almost universal 
use, has added between 25 per cent. and 30 per cent. to the yield 
of sugar per acre per annum. It is a cane quite unsuited to West 
Indian conditions. It could never have been produced, nor the 
large sum devoted to the Passoroean station (about 100,000/. per 
annum) had the industry not been based upon the complete co- 
operation and uniform scientific control of all engaged in an 
industry carried on on a scale far exceeding what is possible in 
any one area in the British Empire. The British West Indies 
have suffered in this respect from their smallness, their varied 
conditions, their failure to co-operate, and in part to past 
neglect by the Home Government. It requires the assemblage 
of a large staff of European scientists working as a team for a 
period of years before the type of results obtained by Passoroean 
can be achieved. It will take years to build up a research station 
comparable to it. 

It must be remembered, too, that in Java the variety of 
cane grown is under the complete control of the European-owned 
sugar companies. In Mauritius and Trinidad a large proportion 
of the canes feeding the factories are grown by small negro and 
East Indian peasant proprietors. It is upon these growers quite 
as much as upon the British sugar companies that the effects of 
the present crisis is falling. In other places, such as British 
Guiana and Barbados, nearly all the sugar cane is grown by the 
companies owning the factories on their own estates with wage 
labour. Here, again, it is these labourers who are now feeling the 
pinch most acutely. The British capitalist may lose his money, 
but the West Indian negroes lose their means of subsistence— 
their all. 

In Mauritius the companies are largely owned by the descen- 
dants of the old French settlers who remained on in the island 
when Great Britain took Mauritius from France in the Napoleonic 
Wars. They have proved very loyal to Great Britain, but have 
preserved in that island a culture and standard of civilisation 
which has done much for all its inhabitants. They have granted, 
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as have the British West Indies, a substantial preference to 
British manufactured goods, from which the British exporter 
has derived great benefits over his foreign competitors. 

It is the social and political quite as much as the financial 
consequences of the present collapse of the British sugar islands 
that give so much cause for alarm. The threatened crisis began 
to make itself clear last summer, and in September last the 
Government appointed a Commission consisting of the former 
Socialist Secretary of State for India, Lord Olivier, and Mr. 
M. D. Semple, a sugar technician, to visit the West Indies and 
report to the Imperial Government on the situation. 

As early as December 31 last Lord Olivier reported to the 
Home Government by telegram commencing as follows : 

The gravity of the position now embarrassing the West Indian sugar 
industry, as ascertained by us, and possible loss of preference further 
threatening its virtual extinction, impel us to convey to you by telegraph 
this preliminary report of the effect of our general findings. Timely appre- 
ciation of true situation by His Majesty’s Government appears to us 
essential with a view to early alleviation of immediate conditions and 
mature consideration of effectual Imperial policy. Present costs of 
reasonably efficient production, excluding provision for profit, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance or improvement, exceed preferential market prices by 
amounts up to 2/. per ton... . 


This telegram was not published till well into March 1930. 

Lord Olivier’s full recommendations and his admirable 
review of all the circumstances were transmitted in a final report 
dated February 1, 1930, and in spite of protests in both Houses 
of Parliament and protests in the West Indies this report was 
withheld for some weeks. When in March these two documents 
and a similar report by Sir Francis Watts on the position in 
Mauritius were presented to Parliament they were accompanied, 
not by any declaration of policy or offer of immediate help, but 
by a derisory and conditional offer to share with Colonial Govern- 
ments threatened with something like bankruptcy half the 
bankers’ losses on any advances they might make, not on last 
year’s or this year’s crops, but on the 1930-31 crop. The failure 
of the Government to appreciate the gravity of the present 
situation and their cynical dilatoriness in the handling of the 
matter have been voiced on more than one occasion by Lord 
Olivier himself. Accordingly, criticism of the Government's in- 
action cannot be attributed to party faction. 

The main recommendations of the Olivier Report may be 
summarised as follows : 

(1) By way of an immediate moratorium the British pre- 

ference on Imperial sugar should be raised as quickly as 
possible to 4s. 8d. per cwt. 
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(2) A sugar-purchasing agency should be set up in Great 
Britain, buying Imperial sugar at 15). per ton c.i.f. and 
foreign sugar at the market price. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government should make a resolute endea- 
vour to eliminate in concert with other Powers the 
present disturbing factors of high protective tariffs and 
subsidies. 

(4) A West Indian Sugar Technologists’ Association should 
be formed with assistance 2 from public funds. 

(5) Alternative industries should be encouraged wherever 
possibilities for such exist. 

There are other recommendations, but the above five are 
those of major importance within the power of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain if they have the will to act. 

Naturally the. West Indies and Mauritius anxiously awaited 
Mr. Snowden’s Budget statement. He had previously threatened 
the destruction of the small preference still given by Great 
Britain to Colonial sugars in return for the large preferences 
given by those Colonies to British manufactured goods. Happily 
the worst has not happened, and Mr. Snowden has continued the 
existing preference for another year, renewing, however, his 
threat to abolish it during the lifetime of the present Parliament. 
Doubtless he is torn between the declarations of his party 
regarding the trusteeship of Great Britain for the coloured 
people of our Dependencies and his hatred of all forms of Imperial 
Preference. The retention of some element of preference is, of 
course, a big concession for anyone holding the strict Cobdenite 
faith of Mr. Snowden. 

But the fact remains that the Government have ignored the 
Olivier Report and have taken no action to implement any of 
its recommendations. If ever there was a clear case for an 
increased rate of preference the present emergency would demand 
it. The cost would be small, and there is no reason why such 
increased preference as Lord Olivier proposes should not be 
confined to the British non-self-governing Dependencies, for 
whose welfare and prosperity the Parliament at Westminster is 
still directly responsible. 

But perhaps the more interesting and novel proposal of Lord 
Olivier is his suggestion of a purchasing board for the purpose of 
buying Colonial sugar at a fixed minimum price, while foreign 
sugar can be bought at the lowest world price. This plan is 
associated with those put forward by various members of the 
Labour Party, and notably by Mr. E. F. Wise. If ever there 
was an opportunity for a valuable experiment of this kind the 
present sugar situation provides that opportunity. It would 
appear that the conditions as to prices, etc., are singularly 
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favourable for the successful operation of such a purchasing 
board in connexion with this particular commodity. The 
experience gained in its operations would be of the utmost value 
in considering the possible extension of the same principle to 
other commodities for the purpose of stabilising and guaranteeing 
prices. A great opportunity is being lost. 

Meanwhile distress is growing among the poorer classes of the 
sugar Colonies. Colonial revenues are declining, and some form 
of assistance will be required before many months are out. 
Relief works, unemployment pay, advances to peasant growers 
will no doubt have to be started, and doubtless the British 
taxpayer will be called upon to help. If trusteeship is to have 
any practical meaning, the Imperial Government will have to 
decide how best to relieve the situation. It refuses to act upon 
any of the recommendations of its own Commission, and must 
accordingly produce its own alternative remedies. The attitude 
of the Canadian Government may prove to be important as far 
as the West Indies are concerned, and the provisions of the new 
Canadian Budget are awaited with interest. The commercial, 
banking, and other, ties between Canada and the British West 
Indies have been growing rapidly ever since the reciprocal 
arrangements between Canada and the West Indies were in- 
augurated. It is perhaps not realised how, owing to mutual 
preferences, the trade between Canada and the West Indies has 
been developed—partly, no doubt, at the expense of trade 
between Great Britain and her Dependencies. In 1913 the 
exports of Canada to the British West Indies were valued at 
4,601,000 Canadian dollars. In 1929 they were valued at no less 
than 20,875,000 Canadian dollars. Canada is now predominantly 
interested in the British West Indian markets, and in default of 
action by the Government of Great Britain the islands are 
looking more and more to Canada. Canada may save the West 
Indies from complete disaster, but Mauritius is out in the cold. 
Mauritius must continue to look to Great Britain as its only 
market, for there are no commercial or tariff agreements between 
Mauritius and any British Dominion. In view of the peculiar 
history and composition of the population of Mauritius, a special 
responsibility rests upon His Majesty’s Government in Great 
Britain, and upon them alone. The other sugar islands, such as 
the Fiji, market practically the whole of their product in New 
Zealand and Western Canada. The bulk of the sugar estates in 
Fiji and the dominant sugar company are Australian, but the 
Australian tariff and embargo shuts out Fiji sugar from Australian 
markets in the interest of Queensland producers. Only a very 
small proportion of Fijian sugar is sold in United Kingdom 
markets. India is also an important sugar-cane grower, but the 
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Indian crop is insufficient for domestic needs, and India annually 
imports large quantities of sugar from Java to make up for her 
deficiency. 

As to the general outlook for the future, there would appear 
to be little prospect of securing any reduction of foreign tariffs, 
preferences and subsidies, or of securing free trade, or even 
preferences, for Colonial sugar in the markets of those British 
self-governing Dominions who are building up their own cane- 
sugar industry behind tariff walls erected quite as much against 
Empire as against foreign sugar. The whole problem comes 
down to questions as to the future fiscal policies of Great Britain 
and Canada and the effect of low prices upon production in the 
island of Cuba. In the long run Java can beat Cuba in spite of 
the American preference to Cuba. Java has climatic, technical, 
scientific, and labour assets such as are possessed by no other 
tropical dependency in the world. She is unlikely to co-operate 
in any scheme of restriction of output, and Java will exploit 
her great natural advantages to the full. Cuba is, like the 
British West Indies and Mauritius, in a serious plight. For 
political and financial reasons Washington cannot ignore the 
present position in Cuba. All these factors must be taken into 
account in determining the future course of British policy. 


W. OrmsBy GORE. 
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THE HOUSING BILL 


A FRESH Offensive in the protracted campaign against bad 
housing, which started nearly a century ago, when in 1842 the 
Prince Consort became the first president of the Society for 
Improving the Conditions of the Labouring Classes, will begin 
this year as the result of the passing into law of the Government’s 
Housing (No. 2) Bill. This passed its second reading without a 
division in the House of Commons on April 8, but will no doubt 
be amended in many details during the committee stage in May. 
Readers of the Nineteenth Century and After have been well fore- 
warned of some of the factors involved by the two valuable 
articles contributed this year by Mr. E. D. Simon, M.P., and 
Sir Kingsley Wood, M.P. 

My purpose here is to try and do justice to the present Bill 
so far as it goes. First, however, it is necessary to point out 
certain fundamental defects. If Mr. Greenwood, as an admitted 
expert on economics, had propounded a policy for dealing with 
the slum problem, apart from his position as a Labour Minister, 
with one eye on Parliament and the other on the next General 
Election, he might well have produced a Bill which would have 
lifted the housing question out of the party arena, and placed its 
control under a National Housing Commission similar to the 
Electricity Commission. Such a body would certainly not have 
approved of this Bill, which directly encourages filling up the 
vacant spaces in our cities with cottages or five-storey tene- 
ments and leaving it to future town-planning legislation to pro- 
vide the antidote. In the debate on April 7 one Socialist M.P. 
actually advocated building temporary dwellings on 2000 acres 
of London’s parks and open spaces. As will be shown later, it 
is essential to attract industries and homes out of our crowded 
urban districts, and the present Bill is likely to have a contrary 
effect. ‘ 

Further, Mr. Greenwood, as an economist, must surely doubt 
the wisdom of a policy which proposes at a possible capital cost 
to the Exchequer of 250,000,000/. to tempt local authorities to fill 
each of the new houses to the brim. Overcrowding in one place 
may simply, under the Bill, be transferred to another site, unless 
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medical officers of health exercise a far more drastic administra- 
tive control than they do at present. 

Again, Mr. Greenwood no doubt understands that ultimately 
success depends upon the building industry. He acknowledges 
that the present subsidy is far more costly than any introduced so 
far except that of 1919. The capital value over forty years of 
the Chamberlain subsidy was 7o/., and of the Wheatley subsidy 
1241. Now Mr. Greenwood offers as his lowest subsidy 195)., 
counting five persons to a house, and rises to 301/. in case of high 
tenements. If, for lack of adequate central control, the demand 
again exceeds the present capacity of the building industry to 
supply, building costs will inevitably increase. If they rise by as 
much as 50/. a house, a small proportion as compared with the 
500/. rise of ten years ago, the whole of the increased levy on the 
taxpayers will be spent without any corresponding benefit being 
given to tenants. 

These are all fundamental criticisms, but, as members of 
Parliament of all parties have given the Bill their unanimous 
blessing during the second reading, it is only possible here to 
suggest such amendments as can be made in the committee stage. 
The Bill is in the main a political measure, shrewdly designed by 
officials who have handled the problem for at least ten years, 
and who do not think the time opportune for any revolutionary 
change. They prefer to follow the old paths, and to leave the 
main action to the local authorities. The burden of the attack 
on the slums will fall upon the front-line troops. The fighting 
men will be the members of housing committees of some 2000 
local authorities in Great Britain ; of voluntary housing associa- 
tions, whose assistance in providing new houses for former slum- 
dwellers is welcomed; and, above all, the medical officers of 
health, the surveyors and the staffs of our local government 
authorities. They will be left to work out their own local schemes 
of attack, and to carry them through unhampered by too rigid 
control from the officials in Whitehall. 

The Bill itself, containing the ‘ operation orders’ for the new 
campaign, is an example of clear thinking on a complex subject. 
There are five parts in the Bill, fifty-six different clauses, and five 
schedules. The main provisions are simple and intelligible, with 
but few references to past legislation. It should be noted that 
officially there is no such thing as a ‘slum.’ This is a vague, 
although a convenient, word, used loosely to describe a variety of 
dwellings, ranging from some verminous and worn-out hovel to a 
well-built tenement that, properly reconditioned, can begivena new 
lease of life for another fifty years. To the official mind slums are 
only ‘unhealthy areas.’ The phrase suggests the root reason why 
public money is spent for the sake of the health of the community. 
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As long ago as 1851 the Government of that day, realising that 
bad homes were the breeding places of disease, immorality, 
crime, and discontent, decided that local rates could be spent on 
the erection and maintenance of lodging-houses for the labouring 
classes. The Public Health Act of 1875, a landmark in housing 
legislation, gave authorities some control over insanitary property, 
The great Act of 1890 was the foundation of the work of existing 
housing committees, and was followed by the ‘ John Burns’ Act 
of 1909, the Coalitionist Act of 1919, the Conservative Act of 
1923, and the Labour Act of 1924. Mr. Greenwood’s Bill is a 
logical, and indeed an inevitable, development from this past 
legislation. With some slight additions, and minus a few trim- 
mings, it might easily have been introduced by a Conservative or 
a Liberal. 

It has only been possible to bring forward such a compre- 
hensive measure in 1930 because Great Britain has done far more 
in proportion to her population than any other country in the 
world in providing homes for her people. The building of a 
million and a half new houses in ten years is a record of which we 
have good reason to be proud. The post-war English house, asa 
rule, is of a standard which surpasses any other working-class 
dwelling in the world, even those built by wealthy Dutch muni- 
cipalities and the sunless rooms in American tenements. There 
is no need to decry unduly our housing progress. Because we 
have gone so far in meeting the post-war housing shortage as far as 
the middle classes and the upper working class are concerned, it is 
possible now to begin to face the difficult task of removing from 
his squalid surroundings the unskilled artisan and his family, 
whose wages are small, and whose rent, therefore, must be pro- 
portionately low. We may remember, too, that the rate of slum 
clearance is ten times as fast as it was before the war and take 
encouragement for the future. 

The new Bill attempts to meet the needs of the low-paid 
workers who cluster in derelict properties in our towns and 
villages. Victory can be achieved, not only by acquiring and 
pulling down insanitary property, but by first providing suitable 
accommodation at low rents for those likely to be displaced. It 
is useless to pull down decayed tenements if the families simply 
seek for lodging in neighbouring houses and thus intensify the 
existing overcrowding. It is also useless to proceed on the lines 
of the Lloyd George Act of 1919, which gave unlimited State 
subsidies for houses on each of which there is to-day an annual loss 
of over 40/. a year. 

Those responsible for the new Bill have rejected the unlimited 
subsidy. There have been eighteen different forms of subsidy 
granted by the State since 1919, and the majority have wisely 
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been stopped. How far they have increased building costs, as 
Sir Kingsley Wood urged last month, is a controversial point, 
but they have certainly impeded the reorganisation of the build- 
ing industry, on which ultimately economic housing depends. 
A National Housing Commission would control building of all 
kinds, and would exercise a check upon the industry, including 
the provision of materials. As it is, housing policy, and the 
amounts of housing subsidies, have always varied according to 
political exigencies. 

The new Bill has one outstanding merit, for it points the way 
to a future non-political programme, based on continuity of 
effort and scientific consideration of regional growth. Local 
authorities are asked to work out a coherent policy and to submit 
a programme. Much depends, however, on the success of the 
experiment of paying public money on a new basis. The change 
is difficult to explain in simple language. Under the existing law 
grants are made to a local authority towards the cost of a clear- 
ance scheme not exceeding one-half of the estimated average 
annual loss likely to be incurred by the authority in carrying out 
the scheme. The Treasury agreed in 1919 to pay a sum limited 
to 200,000/. a year for this purpose, but owing to the slow pro- 
gress made, and, recently, to the legal obstacles following the 
‘Derby decision,’ this amount has not been required in full. 

Under the new Bill it is proposed to abolish this percentage 
grant, and to replace it by a fixed annual grant in aid of the 
expenses incurred by local authorities in rehousing persons 
displaced. These include the expenses incurred in acquiring, 
clearing, and disposing of unhealthy areas. The scope of the 
grant will be extended, and so fixed as to give an increased measure 
of financial assistance to local authorities, and thus enable them 
to let a considerable proportion of the houses provided for rehous- 
ing displaced persons at rents definitely lower than the rents of 
the houses provided under the Wheatley Act of 1924. 

The grant is based on the unit of an individual person. The 
greater the number in the family to be rehoused, the larger the 
grant, and therefore it is anticipated that local authorities will 
select families with young children, in order to receive larger sums 
from the Exchequer. The amount of the grant will normally be 
45s. per displaced person, to be paid annually for a period of forty 
years. In order to meet abnormal needs the grant will be 
increased to 70s. per displaced person, where it is shown to be 
necessary to provide rehousing accommodation in tenement 
buildings of more than three storeys on the site of the cleared 
area, or on sites the approved cost of which exceed 40ool. an acre. 
Thus, Liverpool dock labourers desire to live as near as possible 
to their daily work, but land in the centre of the city is necessarily 
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expensive. In London, too, railway workers close to St. Pancras, 
King’s Cross, and Euston are unwilling to go to homes far away at 
Beacontree or Downham, two of the L.C.C. housing estates. In 
order to utilise to the best advantage highly priced land on such 
an area as Ossulton Street it is necessary to build high, and this is 
costly. The increased grant partially meets these abnormal 
cases. In agricultural parishes, where wages are low, conditions 
are different from those in the towns, and in such cases the grant 
will be increased to 50s. per displaced person. 

Admittedly the cost of all these different grants will impose a 
heavy burden upon the public. How much, depends on how long 
the reduced rents are to be in operation, and how far the rate- 
payers will meet rents that are not paid at all. This aspect was 
ignored in the debate on the second reading. The official estimate 
given was that if 100,000 persons are displaced each year of 
whom 20,000 are rehoused in tenement buildings provided on 
the cleared sites, the annual Exchequer grant proposed would 
amount to about 250,000/. per year for forty years. This charge 
would necessarily increase annually as further rehousing schemes 
were completed. This estimate is admittedly tentative. The 
figure of 100,000 pérsons displaced in a year is far higher than 
has yet been experienced, but Mr. W. L. Hare, the well-informed 
editor of the Journal of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association, suggests that it looks as if ‘ 250,000,000/. will have 
to be spent before the task is completed.’ The ultimate total 
cost will be governed, however, by the triennial review of the 
amount of contribution, and will be less than the colossal expendi- 
ture involved in the unlimited subsidies granted by the Coalition 
Government in 1919. The Lloyd George Act provided 173,000 
houses at an unknown capital charge, which some experts esti- 
mate at as much as 400,000,000/. Mr. Greenwood has shrewdly 
avoided the mistakes of his predecessor. The present Treasury 
subsidy is limited, and the necessary brakes are provided in 
case of need. 

The Bill does not, however, involve any form of compulsion 
upon tenants to move out from their slums into the new dwellings. 
The inmates of unhealthy dwellings cling pathetically to their 
old surroundings, where they have been brought up close to 
friends and relatives, to their churches or chapels, and the shops 
which give them credit in times of stress. In a purely Socialist 
State the authorities would no doubt be armed with powers to 
compel slum tenants to move to selected dwellings if required, 
and without such powers there is always the danger in this country 
that displaced tenants will take refuge with their relatives and 
friends near by, and will thus aggravate the existing overcrowding. 
This was one result of the clearances involved in the laying out of 
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the Kingsway. In order to prevent this disaster medical officers 
of health will have to be very much on the alert, keeping a careful 
card index of all families in tenement houses and carrying out 
regular inspection. Efficient administration applying persuasion 
rather than compulsion will be very necessary if the operations 
of the present Bill are not, in fact, to produce increased over- 
crowding. The housing and health committees of local autho- 
rities, under the guidance of town clerks (who will give legal 
advice), of borough engineers (who are supposed to have technical 
experience regarding buildings), and medical officers of health, 
will have to plan the offensive in their own particular district. 
To continue the military metaphor, there will be three lines of 
trenches to be taken : 

(1) ‘ Clearance Areas.’—These are areas where the dwelling- 
houses are in such a state of disrepair, or are so defective, that 
they are unfit for human habitation, or by reason of their bad 
arrangement, or the narrowness or bad planning of the streets, 
are dangerous or injurious to the health of the inhabitants. These 
areas must be entirely cleared of all the worn-out and verminous 
dwellings. 

(2) ‘ Improvement Areas.’—Here the conditions are equally 
dangerous or injurious to health, but can be effectively remedied 
without wholesale demolition. Some of the houses, which block 
the entrance of light and air, may have to be pulled down, while 
others may need to be repaired or reconditioned. These ‘improve- 
ment areas’ are, in fact, secondary slums. 

(3) Individual Houses.—These are like strong points that 
must be captured. They may be reconditioned or pulled down. 

We must not expect spectacular results from the new powers 
provided to clear areas. Work in such areas has been proceeding 
for at least forty years, and much more has been done than is 
sometimes recognised. In Birmingham, Liverpool, Nottingham, 
Leeds, and many other centres tracts of open land, cleared of 
noisome courts and unhealthy back-to-back houses, may be seen. 
In London some thirty clearance schemes have been undertaken 
at prodigious expense and effort. But while clearances proceed on 
the one hand, every day more people flow from the provinces into 
the metropolis, hoping to find, if not fortune, at any rate regular 
employment, and the task of dealing with this tide of immigrants 
sometimes appears about as hopeless as that undertaken by 
King Canute. While, in some parts of the country, houses are 
standing empty owing to the move southwards, in London the 
pressure of new residents crowding into lodgings complicates 
the problem. 

This aspect of the question should be dealt with in the new 
Town Planning Bill which is promised. The present Housing 
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Bill is one-sided, for it solely deals with clearing unhealthy areas, 
the remedying of unhealthy conditions, and the provision of 
alternative accommodation. It does not touch the equally 
pressing problem of trying to encourage industries to leave our 
overcrowded industrial centres, and to transfer themselves to 
garden cities like Letchworth or Welwyn, or to satellite towns, 
where the workers may dwell close to open spaces and walk 
to and from their daily work without the fatigue and expense 
of travelling by rail or road. The importance of decentralisation 
in dealing with this densely populated country, and of applying 
skilled planning to our existing urban areas, cannot be over- 
estimated. 

The Bill endeavours to meet certain legal difficulties, but 
evades altogether the problem of paying compensation for 
property compulsorily acquired, which has been a bugbear of all 
housing reformers for the last half-century. Before the war 
the amount of compensation payable to property owners. was 
frequently so great that authorities declined to pay the bill, 
and good schemes were abandoned. After the war the Coalition 
Government decided that compensation on site value alone 
should be allowéd where land is purchased compulsorily. A 
Committee presided over by Mr. Neville Chamberlain reported in 
1922 that this system pressed with special unfairness upon owners 
who were endeavouring to keep their property in good order. 
It is especially hard upon poor men who have bought their 
cottages on mortgage. The Committee recommended certain 
changes, and most students of housing expected that Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain would endeavour to remedy this present injustice. 
He had to concentrate on the great reform embodied in the Local 
Government Act of last year. His successor so far has made only 
one adjustment, for under the Greenwood Bill local authorities 
may pay reasonable allowances to persons displaced, who may 
themselves be property owners, towards the expense of removal, 
and compensation for loss sustained owing to disturbance of trade 
or business. 

This is a concession that will ease the machinery enormously. 
I know one case where a poor man bought a small house, partly 
with the help of his war gratuity and partly with a loan from a 
building society. He secured a small income from a little shop 
in his front room. The house was condemned, and the total 
compensation offered was the site value of 301. The local agita- 
tion against this obvious injustice was so intense that the whole 
clearance scheme was held up. 

We may hope that the Government will consider further 
amendments, probably based on a carefully devised system pro- 
posed by the Surveyors’ Institution, not with a view to showing 
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any mercy to the bad property owner, but so as to meet the hard 
case of the enlightened owner who has spent money to keep his 
property in as good order as possible. In any case, the English 
basis might well be improved on the lines of the financial adjust- 
ments allowed in the Scottish Bill. 

It must be obvious to anyone who considers the question 
seriously that all the necessary negotiations involved in dealing 
with slums cannot be very rapid. Even under the quickened 
procedure it is most unlikely that the present Bill will lead to the 
clearance of many areas before the year 1935. In the first place, 
arrangements have to be made to provide accommodation for 
persons of the working classes who will be displaced. It is also 
necessary to purchase the land, and possibly to acquire also land 
adjoining so as to secure a cleared area of convenient shape and 
dimension. Often in the area there are licensed premises, and in 
such case negotiations have to be conducted with the licensing 
justices and the compensation authority under the Licensing 
Act of 1910. Or in the area there may be private or public rights 
of way. These and a thousand other matters have to be adjusted 
by consultation and agreement, and possibly only after a public 
local inquiry has been held. 

The actual carrying out of demolition may be held up by an 
aggrieved person making an appeal. In the past the appeal was 
made to the Ministry of Health, but the Bill now allows an appeal 
to the county court. This is an effort to accelerate the present 
slow procedure, but it certainly will be severely criticised during 
the committee stage. For experience shows that county courts 
are likely to be moved by the human appeal of owners or tenants, 
and are sometimes not too sympathetic to the colder case put 
forward by a public body. Accordingly, local authorities will 
probably not be favourable to the introduction of county courts. 
In Scotland an appeal has been allowed to sheriffs’ courts, with- 
out giving entire satisfaction to everyone. 

On the other hand, those who object to the growing auto- 
cracy of Government departments will welcome the action of the 
Ministry of Health in divesting themselves of the authority to 
decide on appeals. From the practical point of view one result 
of the Bill will be a larger number of appeals, in many cases regard- 
ing the demolition of single houses. It will take time and money 
if the central Government have to despatch inspectors to different 
areas for appeals regarding huts or cottages. It is possible that 
in the committee stage an amendment allowing for a right of 
appeal in the case of large areas to the Ministry of Health will be 
allowed. 

It will be seen that, in any case, clearances will take time. 
Much more rapid progress may be expected in ‘ improved areas.’ 

Vor, CVII—No. 639 YY 
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Here a new opportunity is provided for the cleaning up of a 
district without undue capital expenditure. But it will mean 
hard thinking on the part of housing committees and of their 
expert advisers as well as the support of public opinion. We may 
hope that men and women with education and experience will be 
ready to join local authorities and help in finding the right solu- 
tions of local difficulties. At present there is far too much 
criticism of local authorities by superior persons from outside, 
who talk and write much, but do not take their share in the 
drudgery involved. Certain bishops even are a little prone to 
condemn those who toil on local bodies, regardless of the innumer- 
able difficulties not perceptible to outsiders. The new Bill, 
especially in connexion with improvement areas, will demand 
a spirit of citizenship in its operation and will involve many 
tactful decisions. 

Rural districts are specially provided for, as the Bill allows 
a grant of 50s. for persons displaced from houses in agricultural 
parishes. It seeks to ensure the better provision of houses in 
rural districts by putting a new responsibility upon the county 
councils. These will be enabled to undertake building work on 
behalf of a rural district council and to contribute to the expense 
of rural housing. Furthermore, the Bill places an obligation on 
county councils to make a contribution of 1/. a year for forty 
years towards the expenses incurred in the provision of houses 
for agricultural workers or persons of like economic conditions. 

There is a separate Bill for Scotland, in order to meet the 
different conditions and the increased costs. The grant is 


increased by 5s. in normal areas, but there is no special grant to 


help the provision of tenements of more than three storeys, nor 
are any facilities given to the building of smaller houses for aged 
persons. On the other hand, the unit grant is increased by a 
sum not exceeding 15s. a year to meet the situation of the tene- 
ment house in which there may be both sanitary and insanitary 
apartments. It also enables a local authority to provide hostels 
for single persons, thus setting free houses for families. 

It is hoped that this survey, which, owing to limitations of 
space, has not dealt with every point raised in the fifty-six different 
clauses of the English Bill, will at any rate convince the reader 
that the advisers to the Government have framed an ingenious 
departmental and political measure, and evaded many funda- 
mental issues. It must finally be emphasised that the success or 


the failure of the present Bill will rest with the local authorities. 
Whether they will be able, or sufficiently enthusiastic, to meet 
the strain is doubtful. In many cases existing committees will 


need to recruit fresh members, or even experts temporarily 
employed to act as guides. 
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After existing slums are cleared or improved the captured 
positions must be consolidated. Further education in schools, 
or through the medium of women property managers, or housing 
inspectors, will be needed so that the tenants of the new houses 
may keep them clean and in good order, for unfortunately in 
about one-tenth of the homes on post-war housing estates the 
conduct of the tenants, through ignorance, carelessness or drink, 
has left much to be desired, and arrears of rent have in many 
cases reached serious proportions. Fortunately the measure has 
been framed by those who are under no delusions as to realities, 
and the officials of the Ministry of Health will no doubt advise 
local authorities as to the best methods of avoiding the many 
mistakes made in the past through ignorance. The Bill deserves 
support, and we may hope that it will justify the high expecta- 
tions which have been raised. In any case, men and women of 
all parties should support the local authorities, who are now to 
be called upon to do their utmost in the coming attack upon the 


most serious of our present-day social problems. 


B. S. TOWNROE 
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RADIUM: ITS GROWTH IN NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 


THERE were probably few scientists living in 1895 who would 
have predicted that the last five years of the nineteenth century 
would provide three discoveries of such far-reaching importance 
that they would strike at the very foundations of scientific belief. 
At that time chemistry and physics, more especially the latter, 
may be said to have been in a state of peaceful serenity, almost 
complacent in their sureness that no really astounding discovery 
in either chemistry or physics could be made. In fact, so sure 
were the physicists of-the ground they trod on, that one of their 
number is said to have remarked that any future discovery in 
physics would be in the sixth place of decimals. Such a remark, 
even though it proved so completely wrong, is useful in showing 
that physics thirty years ago was exceedingly strong in a metro- 
logical sense. And yet another world was waiting to be opened 
up for measurement. 

The discovery of X-rays in 1895 by Réntgen revealed a new 
type of radiation, though its place in the spectrum was not fixed 
for another eighteen years. Then it was shown that, roughly 
speaking, these rays are about a millionth of the wave-length of 
light. Réntgen’s discovery was a direct incentive to Henri 
Becquerel to try to find whether any substance in a state of 
nature would give out anything like X-rays. Becquerel began 
a series of researches upon the uranium compounds, a large 
collection of which had been prepared by his father and grand- 
father. In 1896 he made the amazing discovery that uranium itself 
emits some rays which are like X-rays. This discovery was 
quickly followed up in 1899 by Professor and Madame Curie, 
who discovered two new substances, polonium (named after 
Madame Curie’s native country, Poland) and radium. There are 
now nearly forty substances known which have similar properties. 
Becquerel called such bodies radio-active. 

These were two of the three main discoveries referred to: one 
came from Germany and the other from France. The remaining 
one was made by Professor (now Sir) Joseph J. Thomson, of the 
Cavendish Laboratories, Cambridge, in 1897-8. Thomson dis- 
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covered the existence of electrons, minute negatively electrified 
particles much smaller than the smallest atom. 

The discovery of bodies which spontaneously gave out rays 
raised many questions in the scientific mind; if these rays 
carried energy, would not such a discovery strike at the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy ? If such rays came from the atoms, 
were such atoms likely to remain unchanged in the process? 
As a working theory of many new facts which had come to light 
by then, Rutherford and Soddy, in 1903, put forward their 
disintegration theory of radio-activity. To summarise briefly 
the main features of this theory is to say that any substance 
which spontaneously emits radiation is itself changing into some 
other substance. This may be said to have set the whole scientific 
world by the ears, except a small number of people who were so 
intimately at work on radio-activity that they saw no alternative 
to some such theory ; the idea of atoms spontaneously changing 
into different varieties was particularly unwelcome to chemists, 
But to-day one hears no dissentient voices. 

Radium is a metal, and has been prepared in the pure metallic 
state by Madame Curie; but for most purposes it is prepared, 
and sold in the form of a salt—generally either sulphate, which 
is insoluble in most reagents, or bromide, which is readily soluble. 

For many years the production of radium was carried out 
on a laboratory scale; the demand was small, being restricted 
mainly to a few physical and chemical laboratories. With in- 
creasing demands, mainly due to its therapeutic uses, radium 
production on a larger scale was undertaken. The first source of 
supply came from the mines at St. Joachimstahl, in Czecho- 
slovakia, and the pitchblende, a mineral containing about 60 per 
cent. by weight of uranium, was either worked locally or sent to 
laboratories where the separation and concentration of the minute 
fractions of radium could be undertaken. Most of the radium 
used during the war came from the carnotite deposits in Cali- 
fornia, a very much lower grade of ore containing only about 
2 per cent. of uranium. The value of a mineral ore containing 
radium depends on the percentage of uranium in it, and the ore 
found in the Belgian Congo just before the war is approximately 
of the same richness as the pitchblende at St. Joachimstahl. 
The Belgian company, whose factory is at Oolen, in. Belgium, at 
the present time supply practically all the world with radium, as 
it is no longer worth while to work the carnotite deposits in 
California. Even the richest ore from the Belgian Congo will 
only yield one-fifth of a gramme of radium to a ton, so that 150 
tons would have to be worked to recover rounce. Radium hasbeen 
found in several parts of the British Empire, but at present no very 
tich ore that could be worked profitably has been discovered. 
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Radium is a very costly substance. At its present price, r2/, 
per milligramme, which is less than half the price it was during 
the war, it is still probably the most expensive thing in the world 
to buy. Were an order placed for such an enormous quantity as 
an ounce, it is doubtful whether it could be bought for much less 
than 250,000/. sterling. Here is fine ground for controversy, 
Is there any justification for such a price? Perhaps from the 
purely business point of view such a question is superfluous, for a 
thing, no matter what it is, is sold for what the vendor can get 
for it, and if the purely business point of view is followed it may 
be rational to conclude that the Union Miniére du Katanga have 
reduced the price to a figure which will keep out competitors and 
yet give them what they consider a satisfactory profit. 

It may, however, be useful to look at the matter from another 
point of view. Radium is a substance which is being sought the 
world over as a remedial agent in the treatment of one of the most 
deadly diseases—cancer. There are two consequences of the 
high price of radium. One is that the people of rich countries 
have a bigger chance of getting radium treatment than those in 
poorer ones, and another is that even in countries which may be 
accounted rich there is not yet enough radium to go round, 
There are very few hospitals or institutions in which radium 
therapy work is being done where the shortage of radium is 
not felt. 

The medical demand for radium does not, however, consti- 
tute the world demand, and the newspaper Havas recently 
reported a statement made by Professor R. B. Moore, the chief 
chemist of the United States Bureau of Mines, that more than 
one-half of the available radium supplies are used for illuminating 
the faces of signs, clocks, and watches. People can apparently 
afford the luxury of seeing the time in the middle of the night 
without turning on a light or striking a match, but not the 
necessity of treating diseases at their door. There are other 
demands for radium, it is true, but in peace-time they are small. 
Compass charts, rifle and gun sights for night work are illuminated 
by mixing a little radium with a fluorescent compound ; the rays 
given out by the radium keep the compound glowing for a good 
many months on end, but the preparations gradually give out less 
light. The demands for radium for purely scientific purposes in 
this respect are very small and can in no way be said to influence 
its market price. 

In the early years radium was a product of the laboratory, 
and preparations of a high degree of concentration were sold at 
about 30s. per milligramme of radium element content. Is 
there any justification for a current factory price of 12/. for 

something which used to give laboratories a profit at 30s.? In 
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fairness to those running the factory it can be argued: (1) that 
the laboratory production of radium was purely a side-issue of 
the main work—this was the case at the quinine factory at Bruns- 
wick, where Professor Giesel was one of the first to prepare fairly 
pure specimens of radium salt—while factory production needs 
a permanent working staff; (2) that the world will find itself 
supplied with enough radium in a few years and the factory will 
be idle; (3) that the type of labour required is costly. This 
much debated question was ventilated in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph last year ; while Professor Lindemann, of Oxford, 
took up the position that the present price is indefensible, Pro- 
fessor Sir William Pope, of Cambridge, argued in the opposite 
sense. They would probably both agree that the one thing 
certain to bring down the price is diminished demand. Let 
gun-sights and compasses be illuminated with a radio-active 
substance like mesothorium, and let people give up the luxury of 
radium-illuminated timepieces, and the radium supplies for 
cancer will automatically be increased. 

Perhaps the most striking property of X-rays is their power of 
penetrating things opaque to light, and nowhere is this seen to 
greater advantage than in the tissues of the body. One of the 
first radiographs taken by Réntgen was that of a hand in which 
every joint could be clearly seen ; copies of this photograph soon 
made their way into physical laboratories all over the world, 
and this new vision of the body was quickly developed by medical 
men. The aid of such a weapon to medical diagnosis need not be 
more than mentioned here. Radio-diagnostic technique has de- 
veloped by leaps and bounds, but by a more patient and laborious 
way the therapeutic value of X-rays and the rays from radium 
has been slowly developed. It was natural, in the first instance, 
that the effect of these rays was tried upon skin affections on the 
lines initiated by Finsen in helio-therapy. It gradually became 
clear that these new rays could exert a beneficial action upon 
malignant and other abnormal conditions of the skin. Then 
bolder spirits attempted to use it for other malignant conditions 
which involved minor surgical operations; the radium was 
sealed in either platinum or silver tubes and inserted into the 
growth. One of the greatest difficulties in the early stages. of 
such treatment was to know what dose of radiation to give; 
Even at the present time it still remains a difficult technical 
question, and each case of malignant disease needs definite con- 
sideration. The biological effects produced by exposure to radium 
are too numerous to be entered into here ; as a whole, the general 
effect is a damaging one, but there is one outstanding fact—that 
the normal tissues vary enormously in their sensitiveness to radia- 
tion; malignant cells, too, are not equally sensitive. Some 
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malignant cells are said to be ‘ radio-sensitive,’ which means they 
are more vulnerable than the surrounding normal tissues, while 
others which are less vulnerable are said to be ‘ radio-resistant.’ 

In therapeutic work, although the term ‘radium burn’ is 
used, radium should not be looked upon as a cautery, and to 
bring about the desired result in treatment the aim is to avoid 
anything approaching a burn. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that in treatment with radium there are two obvious things to 
avoid—over-dosage and under-dosage. If the tissues are given 
an over-dose a state of necrosis sets in, which is an exceedingly 
difficult condition to deal with, and the last state of affairs may 
be worse than the first. On the other hand, if parts of the 
malignant growth are under-dosed, although there may be some 
temporary benefit, the growth eventually becomes active once 
more. Generally speaking, there is very little immediate effect 
upon cancerous growths when they are treated with radium. 
The aim of well-directed radium therapy is to avoid violent 
reactions and to give just the amount of irradiation which will 
stop the growth of the malignant cells and eventually cause their 
degeneration and dissolution, with only the minimum amount of 
damage to the healthy normal tissues. Although there appears 
to be no great difficulty in acquiring the technique of radium 
therapy, the best clinical results can only be obtained by the 
strictest attention to the details of such technique and a sound 
working knowledge of the biological and physical principles 
involved. 

At the present time there are very few sites of malignant 
disease for which radio-therapy has not been attempted in some 
way or other. In Germany it has always been a source of national 
concern that she should be in the vanguard of everything con- 
nected with X-rays, and this is just as true for France and radium- 
therapy. By general consent l'Institut du Radium, under the 
direction of Professor Regaud, holds the chief position in radium 
therapy at the present time. In Great Britain a big scheme of 
radium research was initiated by the Medical Research Council 
immediately after the war. Radium was put at the disposal of the 
Council by the Government, and this was loaned to various institu- 
tions in the British Isles. The early reports which have been 
published by the Medical Research Council are embodied in a 
series of publications entitled Medical Uses of Radium. These 
reports summarise the results which have been obtained from 
year to year. The work which has been done in this way has 
given additional proof that radium, when carefully used, can be 
an extremely useful agent in the treatment of cancer. The 
opinion expressed in the report of the series for the year 1928 is 
that radium should at present be looked upon as an agent for the 
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treatment of localised cancer, and the more limited the region 
affected, the more chance there is of success. Once the disease is 
generalised the use of radium is mainly palliative. This view is 
well exemplified in the treatment of cancer of the womb. Ifa 
cahcerous growth be so limited in extent as to be called operable, 
then it can most probably, in proper hands, be eradicated by 
means of radium. If extensions of the disease from the primary 
focus make the disease inoperable, radiation methods may still be 
successful, but only if the treatment is planned to deal with the 
probable paths of extension of the disease. Much time must 
obviously elapse before statistical proof is available of the value of 
any particular therapy in a disease so likely as cancer to recur after 
some years. 

Thirty years after the discovery of radium we find it assuming a 
place of national importance, or rather international importance, 
and a committee of the League of Nations has for some years been 
comparing the results obtained by radium treatment of one 
particular variety of cancer in many parts of the world. Evi- 
dence of its national importance to us was seen by the extra- 
ordinary readiness of the response to the appeal for radium which 
was made last year as a thank-offering for the King’s recovery. 
With the money subscribed radium is being bought by the 
National Radium Trust, and the duty of distributing and arrang- 
ing the conditions for use is in the hands of the Radium Com- 
mission, of which Lord Lee of Fareham is the chairman. The 
decision of this Commission has been—and few will doubt the 
wisdom of it—to concentrate the greater part of the radium at 
medical centres throughout the United Kingdom where medical 
schools exist. This will ensure not only a concentration of the 
radium for treatment at centres in populated areas, but it will 
ensure that the rising generation of medical practitioners will get 
instruction in a form of therapy the utility of which cannot be 
denied. 

SipNEY Russ. 
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WIRELESS MUSIC 


THE question of the relations between music and wireless is one 
which is already of importance, and which will become more and 
more important to the musician and the music-lover as time goes 
on. There is little doubt that the music-lover of the future will 
find himself practically restricted to wireless for his education and 
entertainment, since for each one concert that he can attend per- 
sonally he will be provided with perhaps twenty by wireless, if 
he is a town-dweller ; for the countryman the proportion will be 
more like two hundred to one. As a matter of fact, this is in 
reality no prophecy, but a mere statement of present-day condi- 
tions, except in so faf as it may be contended that at the present 
day wireless reproduction is so poor (in the majority of cases) 
that one concert attended is worth more than the twenty (or 
even the two hundred !) heard by radio. This is, however, only 
a passing phase: already receivers are available that put the 
wireless listener nearly on the level of the concert-goer, though it 
seems likely to be a very long time before he will be quite on that 
level. 

These relations between music and wireless can be considered 
from two points of view: first, the difficulties that present-day 
wireless technique puts in the way of faithful reproduction, and 
how these difficulties can be circumvented ; and, secondly, the 
possibilities of new musical results that wireless technique offers, 
The difficulties are obviously destined to decrease in importance 
and the possibilities to increase. Again, both must influence the 
modern composer, whereas only the former need be considered 
in the case of works already existing. For these reasons, it will 
be clearer if they are dealt with separately. 


First, then, as regards the difficulties imposed by present-day 
technique. As already stated, with the progress of this tech- 
nique, these difficulties will undoubtedly decrease in importance. 
Nevertheless, they cannot be ignored at the present day, and we 
have no means of knowing with what rapidity they will be over- 
come. It depends chiefly on the receiving set and loud speaker. 
Progress here is bound to be slower than in the case of improve- 
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ments at the sending stations, since it is not a question of one 
rich company or corporation, but of a myriad of listeners. Should 
the ‘ perfect’ receiving set appear on the market to-morrow, 
even at a price no greater than that of an average set to-day, it 
would be several years before it ousted all or even the majority 
of present-day receivers ; and there is, unfortunately, little like- 
lihood of it appearing yet—above all, at such a price. From 
the technical point of view the chief trouble is the bad reproduc- 
tion of the high notes, and more especially of the high overtones. 
Without going into details, it may be noted that this is directly 
caused by the overcrowded ether. The excess of broadcasters 
limits the pitch of the highest notes that can be transmitted by 
any station without interfering with others, and also makes un- 
satisfactory the reproduction of the upper notes that are trans- 
mitted, because it is difficult to design a receiver that will repro- 
duce them satisfactorily and yet be selective enough to meet 
present-day conditions. 

The question of these difficulties is especially grave in the case 
of music already written which we desire to transmit by wireless, 
since the modern composer can take steps to get round them. It 
is the difference between the translation into a foreign language 
of an existing passage and the composition of an original essay 
in that language. In writing of the translation of poetry, Voltaire 
said that the best translation is that which produces in the mind 
of the reader as nearly as possible the emotions experienced by 
the reader of the original—that is to say, that the translator may 
use other means than those used by the original writer, and that, 
in appearing to depart from his text, he may be in reality drawing 
closer to it. To what extent, then, does music as heard by 
wireless reproduce the intentions of the composer ? 

The answer obviously depends on the music in question, and 
it can be said that, in general, the type of music that sounds 
best by wireless is that of simple melodic line, of strongly marked 
thythm, and of fairly simple harmony. For example, Bach 
broadcasts better than almost any other composer, because his 
music possesses these characteristics. Another example is jazz, 
which also ‘ comes through’ excellently as a rule, and, surprising 
as it may appear at first sight, for the same reasons: its melody 
is generally very easy to grasp, the harmony very simple (not to 
say puerile), and the rhythms extremely strong and heavily 
accented. Generally speaking, we may say, then, that any music 
possessing these three qualities is likely to sound well by wireless 
—provided that those instruments which are known to reproduce 
badly (we will consider these later) are not given too prominent 
a part. 

It is interesting to note in this connexion that a good deal 
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of modern music broadcasts very well, the reason being that 
modern composers have to a very large extent returned to a 
greater clarity of style and have reacted against the very thick 
and complicated harmony of the music of twenty years ago. In 
fact, one can hardly do better than to quote as the ideal M, 
Florent Schmitt’s description (in a personal letter to one of the 
authors) of his Cangunsk, the first French work to be written 
specially for wireless: ‘ Piecés trés claires, sans excessive poly- 
phonie. Idées simples, directes, ‘sens unique,” exposées de 
préférence aux instruments 4 vent qui sonnent mieux en T.S.F, 
que les cordes.’ It is also worth noting that it is better to avoid 
large masses of sound—in other words, that a small orchestra is 
likely to be better than a large one. The examples given—Bach 
and jazz—hold good here also. 

From what has just been said, it is obvious that the type of 
music which does not reproduce well by wireless is that which 
depends upon thick harmony and subtlety of orchestral colouring, 
and in which the melody (if any) does not emerge easily from the 
rest. One thinks at once of Debussy, and he is, indeed, one of the 
best examples of a-composer whose music is badly reproduced 
by wireless. Wagner, too, is frequently (¢.g., in Parsifal) most 
unsatisfactory when broadcast: the music is apt to sound 
confused and even turgid. The reasons, however, are not the 
same in the two cases: with Debussy broadcast performances 
tend to be unsatisfactory on account of the extreme subtlety with 
which he combines his ‘ timbres,’ whereas with Wagner it is more 
a question of the simultaneous presence of various equally impor- 
tant motifs. Also, in both cases, the harmony is thick. 

What can be done in such cases? The purist will no doubt 
demand that the music be played as written. This, if present 
tendencies are any guide, will mean that music which does not 
reproduce well by wireless will be more and more neglected—at 
any rate, until the time comes when wireless reproduction becomes 
‘ perfect.’ Something can, however, be done, even if the purist’s 
contention is accepted, by rearranging the orchestra in relation 
to the microphone. It should, however, be realised that this is 
practically equivalent to altering the composer’s scoring—at any 
rate, as regards the balance of his instrumentation. 

Another possibility, and one which demands serious and 
immediate study, is the replacement of certain instruments which 
reproduce badly by others more adapted to wireless. The out- 
standing examples of such instruments are the double-bass and 
the timpani, more especially when rolled. Possible alternatives 
for the former are bassoons doubled at the octave by ‘cellos ; or 
bass tubas alone or similarly doubled ; or possibly some special 
instrument to be developed, somewhat on the lines of the bass 
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saxophone, but coarser in tone. The replacement of the timpani 
roll is far more difficult, and the only likely substitutes seem to. be 
in the nature of rough-toned organ stops, or of electrical audio- 
frequency oscillators modulated at sub-audible frequencies. 
There is also the possibility that, at any rate in some cases, the 
situation may be saved by adopting a slower roll—that is to say, 
one in which the separate beats of which it is composed do not 
follow one another sorapidly. This question of the replacement of 
instruments is one of the most important, since it means the 
salvation for the wireless listener of many of the greatest existing 
works. For example, in the allegro of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, where ’cellos and double-basses have the melody in unison 
at the octave, not only is the double-bass part indistinguishable 
by wireless, but its presence makes the ’cellos also sound muddy. 
The same effect occurs in the last movement of the Ninth Sym- 
hony. 

: There is a good example of the effect of the timpani roll in 
the slow movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, where the 
melody, in oboes, horns and trumpets, is accompanied by a demi- 
semi-quaver figure on violins and violas, and by the timpani. 
These last, in the first three bars, play detached notes, and every- 
thing remains perfectly clear; in the fourth and fifth they are 
rolled, and, as a result, the string figure mentioned becomes hope- 
lessly muddled. 

Finally, there are cases where such replacements of one instru- 
ment by another of similar colour do not suffice, and where it may 
be necessary to hand over the particular part that is lost in 
broadcasting to a completely different instrument. In extreme 
cases experience may even prove it necessary to suppress certain 
parts entirely. After all, such rescoring is no more sacrilegious 
than rescoring for small orchestra, and in so doing we may be 
more faithful to the intentions of the composer than in leaving 
things as they are. If it is sacrilege to change anything, it is in 
certain cases even more sacrilegious to leave it as it is and broad- 
cast the result, and we are driven back to the view that such works 
cannot be reproduced by wireless at all, and must therefore fall 
into oblivion. The problem will have to be faced. 

Above all, stress should be laid on the need for immediate and 
careful experimentation. For example, one of the works just 
mentioned should be played several times in immediate succession 
with various scorings, including the original, to a jury of musi- 
cians; this need not necessarily be done by wireless (though 
such a test would be extremely interesting—at any rate, in the 
later stages of experimentation), since the same result could be 
obtained by having the music picked up by a microphone and 
reproduced in another room by amplifiers and loud speakers, 
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provided these were adjusted to give ‘ average wireless reception ’ 
results. 

Much can also be done by the broadcast engineer in the way of 
oscillograph studies of the ‘ difficult ’ instruments and their possible 
substitutes, of course in very close co-operation with musicians. 

Another difficulty which has not so far been mentioned here 
is that of the scaling-down of nuances. An orchestra can range 
from ppp to fff, or about I to 1,000,000: for wireless reproduction 
the limits are from about # to f—say, I to 10,000, or 100 times 
less. If these limits are exceeded, the softer passages are liable 
to be swamped by parasitic noises (atmospherics, noises from 
electrical machinery, noises caused by the receiver itself, etc.), 
and the louder ones are liable to overload the receiver and ‘ blast.’ 


At the present day the tendency in many cases is to allow the: 


orchestra to play with normal light and shade, and to have this 
kept within the permissible limits by a more or less musical 
‘control engineer.’ This is, of course, entirely wrong, and makes 
the conductor’s position ridiculous, as his indications to the 
orchestra can in effect be reversed by the control engineer, who 
becomes master of, the situation. There is room for one captain 
only on the orchestral bridge, and it is up to him to reduce the 
nuances, scaling them down throughout—that is to say, if the 
loudest passage be ff and must be reduced to f, all minor cres- 
cendos and diminuendos must be reduced on the same scale. 

The part played here by the engineer should be reduced at the 
most to helping the conductor to realise how his orchestra is being 
reproduced in this respect, and this can be done by fitting a 
simple electrical indicator at his desk. A more radical innovation 


which has found favour in some quarters is that of isolating the 


conductor from his orchestra by means of a sound-proof glass 
partition, so that he hears only the performance as reproduced 
through a loud speaker. There seems considerable room for 
doubt as to whether such drastic measures are necessary or even 
desirable (except, perhaps, in the case of a conductor who has 
had little experience of wireless performances): it would make 
rehearsals unnecessarily difficult, and one would imagine that the 
conductor would feel too much isolated from his orchestra. In 
general, it would probably be better to expect conductors to 
develop a new technique and to train themselves to know how 
their orchestras are being reproduced, with, at most, the help 
of the indicator already mentioned. After all, under normal 
concert conditions, a conductor does not hear the orchestra as 
the audience hears it, and he has to train himself to allow for the 
alteration of balance by which, for example, soloists and violins 
appear stronger to him relatively to the rest of the orchestra than 
they do to the audience. 
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The dual control of conductor and broadcast engineer appears 
necessary in the case of public concerts which are also transmitted 
by wireless (and is one of the reasons for doubting whether such 
performances are desirable), since the concert-goer will demand 
normal light and shade. This, however, raises two very interest- 
ing points. First of all, the question as to the relative rights of 
the direct and the wireless listener: it is significant that the 
arrangement of the orchestra at the Queen’s Hall B.B.C. concerts 
is no longer that which is generally accepted as giving the most 
satisfactory results to the direct listener, but one which better 
suits the microphone, and this is, of course, entirely as it should 
be. But there is the second and very fascinating question whether 
the habituating of the music-lover to the more delicate nuances 
of wireless transmission may not tend to make him satisfied with, 
and even demand, such reduced light and shade in all per- 
formances. 

So far, then, in very brief summary, the principal difficulties 
as regards the performance for broadcasting of works already 
existing. As already stated, these difficulties are far more readily 
surmountable in the case of works specially written with a view 
to wireless performance. Thus, for example, the double-bass 
will not be used, and there is no need to seek for some instrument, 
or combination of instruments, that resembles it: the part can 
be taken by any instrument which the composer pleases, as, for 
example, the bass saxophone, saxhorn, bassoon, tuba. Again, 
timpani rolls will be avoided; possibly the timpani and some 
other percussion instruments will disappear altogether, and the 
weakening of rhythm thus caused may be made up for by other 
means, such as pizzicato strings or the banjo. And so with each 
difficulty. A more detailed study of the individual instruments 
from this point of view, by one of the present authors, will be 
found in the New York Musical Quarterly for January 1930. 





Now that we have reached the question of works written 
specially for wireless, we can also deal with the posszbilities of its 
technique, and this is an even more interesting subject than that 
of the difficulties. Unfortunately, to go at all fully into these 
possibilities would demand a technical treatment that would be 
out of place here. Some of the simplest ideas can, however, be 
indicated. One of these is the fact that the balance of the 
orchestra is now entirely in our hands, since we can adjust the 
distances of the various instruments from the microphone to suit 
ourselves. In this way, should we, for example, desire to give a 
solo to some instrument whose tone is feeble, such as the harp 
or bass clarinet, we need not reduce the rest of the orchestra 
practically to silence in order to make this one instrument 
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audible, since all we have to do is to move it nearer to the micro- 
phone. This same device allows also of a solo instrument being 
made to stand out from among others of its own kind, as in 
the case of a solo violin accompanied by violins. Further, 
instruments which are at present unusable in the orchestra 
because their tone is too feeble can, for broadcast purposes, be 
used in this way by merely locating them near the microphone, 
For example, the curiously individual clean tone of a tuning-fork 
can hold a middle pedal against no matter what orchestration 
and still be fully audible. There may be quite a briillant future 
for the jews-harp, or for the humble mouth organ! In this 
connexion, also, a great deal could be done with the clavichord— 
an extremely beautiful instrument whose tone is unfortunately 
so weak that it is practically impossible for it to make itself heard 
against an orchestra in a concert-hall. 

Again, still by the same simple method, the weak registers of 
existing instruments can be made audible without the need for 
repressing the rest of the orchestra—for example, the higher 
harmonics of a violin, or the middle register of the flute. Every 
composer knows how difficult it is to cope with this question of 
weak registers, and one continually hears passages which do not 
sound as well as they look on paper on account of a momentary 
inattention to this point on the part of the composer. A curious 
effect is that of a banjo (or pizzicato violin) plucked at some 
distance from the microphone and then swung nearer to it so 
that the vibrations of the string after plucking (normally almost 
inaudible) are strongly heard: this is, of course, a mere trick of 
very limited application, but the effect is striking. 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting possibility in this 
direction is that of being able to retain the pianissimo quality 
of the solo instrument while causing it nevertheless to domi- 
nate any orchestration desired. This is, of course, particularly 
interesting in the case of those instruments where the difference 
between pianissimo and forte quality is most marked—the 
violin, for example. The effect of a muted wiolin played with 
the pianissimo quality and yet dominating a forte passage must 
be heard to be appreciated. But the instrument which lends 
itself most strikingly to this procedure is, without doubt, the 
human voice, since there is such an enormous difference between 
the loud and soft voice, both in quality strictly speaking (7.¢., the 
presence or absence of overtones) and also in the less readily 
defined emotional quality. 

Thus, for example, for wireless production it is no longer 
necessary for the operatic hero to shout his love in order to be 
heard above the orchestra, nor for the orchestra to be reduced to 
almost complete silence in order to leave him audible when singing 
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softly: if he is near enough to the microphone he can coo as 
gently as any sucking-dove, and yet remain perfectly audible 
against orchestral tumults; and the really curious feature is 
that, though his proximity to the microphone makes his voice 
(as heard in the loud speaker) louder than the orchestral forte, 
one retains, nevertheless, the effect of gentleness, because the 
pianissimo quality is retained. 

This curious feature is even better displayed when a solo 
voice speaks its part instead of singing, as in many modern works 
(e.g., Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and Gurrelieder or Obouhov’s 
Book of Life). Two very pertinent examples can be quoted here, 
both from ultra-modern music—Honegger’s King David, not 
written specifically for wireless performance, and the Hindemith- 
Weill Lindbergh’s Flight, which figured among the special ‘ Broad- 
cast Music’ at last year’s Baden-Baden festival, and was trans- 
mitted by London (from Berlin) on March 18 this year. It will 
be remembered that in the former a ‘ narrator ’ speaks the biblical 
text against orchestra and chorus; in concert performances he is 
forced to strain his voice considerably, and even so is by no means 
always intelligible. The work was, however, done last year as a 
studio performance (from Radio-Paris, with Honegger himself 
conducting), and on this occasion the full beauty of the biblical 
words, spoken with a quiet and restrained solemnity yet at all 
times clearly audible, was fully realised, and the resultant per- 
formance was something to be marked with a white stone in 
one’s musical experience. In the case of Lindbergh’s Flight the 
effect was deliberate ; and it is of interest that this appears to 
have been the first time that a composer has definitely indicated 
that he wished it to be produced. Here, in the dialogue between 
“Lindbergh ’ and ‘ Sleep,’ his replies to her sung temptations are 
spoken, each time more and more softly, until his last ‘ Ich bin 
nicht miide ’ is an almost inaudible whisper ; that is to say, it has 
the effect of being almost inaudible because of its whispered 
quality, although in reality it is perfectly clear—probably nearly 
as loud as the voice of ‘Sleep.’ The resulting emotional effect 
can hardly be conveyed in words, but was overpowering at the 
moment. 

Before leaving this simplest example of the possibilities 
offered by wireless technique by the placing of special instru- 
ments or soloists relative to the microphone it may perhaps be 
desirable to add that in the case of an instrument which is only 
momentarily to be thus used there is no need for the player to 
move nearer to the microphone: he can sit where he is and a 
separate hooded microphone can be cut in at the proper moment 
(‘faded in,’ to be more accurate) in order to pick him out from 
among his colleagues. 

Vor, CVII—No, 639 zz 
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Although we are dealing now principally with music to be 
written in the future, which can therefore take advantage of the 
new technique, there is a fascinating question that cannot be 
passed over in silence : to what extent would composers of the past 
have used this technique, and more especially this simple device 
of ‘ unbalancing’ the orchestra, had they been able to do so? 


The case that strikes one at once and most forcibly is that of the . 


concerto for solo instrument and orchestra. One feels that the 
most perfect form of the concerto is that in which the accompani- 
ment is of equal importance with the solo part—in fact, where it 
ceases to be merely an accompaniment. Unfortunately, in ordinary 
concert performances, this can hardly ever be the case, since the 
relative weakness of the solo instrument forces one of two alterna- 
tives: either a solo with the orchestra accompanying (that is to 
say, with the orchestra kept under) or alternate passages between 
solo instrument and full orchestra. It is obvious that the 
concerto form would be far richer were it not necessary thus 
to limit strictly the scope of the orchestra; and with wireless 
technique this is no longer necessary. 

The question is not ‘merely one of volume of sound, but also 
of the difference, in quality of tone and of technical possibilities, 
between the solo instrument and the ‘tutti.’ One notices, for 
instance, the lightness and crispness of a theme when played by 
the soloist, and its heaviness and clumsiness when played by the 
orchestra. It may be objected that this effect is intentional: 
in certain cases, such as Bach’s opposition between the ‘ con- 
certini’ and the ‘ ripieni,’ it undoubtedly is so ; but in the great 
bulk of concerto music since the eighteenth century the effect is 
not intended, as is clear from the character of the themes. For 
example, take the main theme of the last movement of Brahms’ 
great violin concerto. This theme, by its. lightness and rhyth- 
mical accentuation, is delightful on the solo violin, but when 
taken up by the full orchestra seems blunted and lacking in the 
life it had previously. One cannot help feeling that, if Brahms 
could have done so, he would have preserved the true character 
of the theme by leaving it iv the solo violin, and yet would have 
used the powerful fortissimo of the full orchestra at the same time. 

Again, in opera surely composers would have been only too 
glad (and audiences equally so !) had they been able to allow the 
singer to make a real pianissimo without fear of being inaudible, 
while all the more ‘ frightful’ side of opera, with its tempestuous 
tenors, screaming sopranos, and bellowing basses wallowing with 
‘cellos and trombones in a shapeless mass of sound, would become 
such a palpable absurdity that it could no longer be tolerated. 
Indeed, in opera the composer’s indications as regards ‘ piano’ 
ahd ‘ pianissimo ’ have often to be disregarded or taken only as 
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an indication of what would be desirable, so impossible is it to 
obtain the ideal balance between singer and orchestra. How 
much more effective, for instance, would be the greater part of 
Pelleas and Melisande were the singers not continually forced to 
sing too loud or to mouth the words, utterly spoiling the exquisite 
refinement of the work. It may, of course, be objected that this 
‘unbalance’ by having the singer close to the microphone is 
not possible for opera ; which, however, raises the question as to 
whether the ideal opera performance of the future will not be a 
combination of film and electrically recorded music, the singers 
and the actors not being necessarily the same—with the result that 
heavy-weight Hansels and Gretels and Evas and Davids may 
disappear. 

But it is not only in music for solo voice or solo instrument 
and orchestra that the great masters of the past could have used 
the possibilities that are now offered to us. This is not, however, 
the place for a study of this question, nor does space allow 
examples to be given of cases where composers have obviously 
come up against the difficulty of balance, and as a result have 
given to a powerful instrument some melody which we might 
believe they would have given to.a more delicate one had they been 
able momentarily to unbalance the orchestra in its favour. The 
above examples will suffice to make the matter clear to the non- 
technical reader, and will, it is hoped, give some idea of the vast 
possibilities lying dormant in a seemingly simple device. 

This particular example of wireless possibilities, the ‘ un- 
balance ’ of the orchestra by the placing of instruments in relation 
to the microphone, has been dealt with at perhaps undue length, 
since, thanks to its simplicity, it can readily be appreciated without 
technical knowledge. A few other possibilities may be very briefly 
mentioned. For instance, normal instruments can be given entirely 
new tone colours by isolating their players in sound-proof booths 
each fitted with its own microphone, and by electrically filtering 
the outputs from these before they join that of the rest of the 
orchestra.. Thus an instrument such as the natural trumpet, 
which already possesses a very pure and individual tone, can be 
‘etherealised’ by the removal of upper harmonics, with the 
result that, practically speaking, we have enriched the orchestra 
by a new instrument, and that without the need for training 
players to use it. The reverse process, where the fundamental 
(the note actually played) and some of the lower overtones of an 
instrument are similarly filtered out, gives equally striking results : 
thus, for example, the upper overtones of the bassoon can be left 
‘floating ’ in this way, with the result that we have to all intents 
and purposes a new member of the wood-wind family, sounding 
perhaps two octaves higher than it is really playing. 
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Again, by a more complicated process, any instrument can be 
transposed up or down at will—that is to say, can be made to 
appear to be playing higher or lower in pitch than it really is, 
This enables the composer to write in any key he pleases, without 
troubling as to whether it is easy or difficult for any particular 
instrument (as, for example, the key of A flat major, extremely 
difficult for the flute), since the player will merely use another key 
in which the execution is easy, and the result will be transposed 
electrically into the key desired. This device can also be used to 
extend the register of any instrument upwards or downwards, 
Horrible thoughts suggest themselves of the coloratura soprano 
transposed, say, an octave higher than she is really singing ! 

One point should be emphasised—the need for immediate 
experimental work, by musicians and broadcast engineers in 
close co-operation. Germany is already doing this (at the 
Berlin ‘ Wireless Academy ’), and the example should be followed 
in England. It should be noted that there is no need for these 
experiments to be themselves broadcast: as in the case of the 
experimental work which ought to be done on rescoring, it suffices 
if the music be picked up by a microphone and reproduced by 
amplifier and loud speaker, without any wireless transmission inter- 
vening at all. It is also worth mentioning that this same procedure 
can, of course, equally well be used for concert performances of 
specifically wireless music, the orchestra playing in a separate hall 
and being reproduced by loud speakers for the audience. At any 
rate in the case of small works (chamber music, etc.), this can 
readily be done at any hall fitted for the electrical reproduction of 
gramophone discs, as in the case with many cinemas and dance- 
halls, so that the composer who wishes to use wireless possi- 
bilities (that is to say, to compose music which would be unplay- 
able except by wireless) need not fear that the B.B.C. monopoly 
will prevent his works being performed. 

Nevertheless, for really satisfactory progress in this branch of 
music, it is almost essential that the B.B.C. should interest them- 
selves in the matter, since, even in the case of such concert per- 
formances as those just mentioned, their store of accumulated 
knowledge of echoes, placing of instruments, microphones, 
amplifiers, and loud speakers is almost a sine qua non; and, of 
course, in any case their co-operation is necessary if the work is to 
reach the stage of wireless transmission. A possible suggestion is 
that they should produce, as public ‘ loud-speaker ’ concerts, such 
musical works of an exclusively wireless nature as may seem 
promising (perhaps together with wireless plays in order to vary 
the programmes), so as to give them a trial before deciding whether 
to broadcast them or not. In this way the composer would have 
more inducement to write for wireless, since his chances of pro- 
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duction would be greatly multiplied, and the progress of this 
branch of music in Britain would be greatly encouraged. 

Meanwhile, the position is that Germany has taken the lead 
in the matter to a degree which cannot appear satisfactory to 
well-wishers of British music. Thus, for example, works specially 
written for wireless by Butting, Kiinnecke, Weill, Hindemith, 
Hermann, Humpert, Pepping, Fitelberg, Eisler, Grosz, and 
Goehr have been produced by German broadcast stations, and as 
a rule a new work appears at least every month. Outside Ger- 
many about all that can be quoted is a work by Goldbach (at 
Brno), and one by Florent Schmitt already mentioned, but not yet 
produced by radio. It is also understood that something is to be 
done shortly in Italy. It may, however, be added that, although 
in all cases the difficulties of radio transmission have been more or 
less satisfactorily overcome, practically no attempt has been made 
to take advantage of the possibilities, with the exception of the 
Hindemith-Weill Lindbergh's Flight already quoted, and here only 
to a very limited extent. 

There is therefore still time for British composers to take the 
lead in writing music which can really be called ‘ wireless music,’ 
exploiting its new possibilities as well as overcoming its difficul- 
ties ; and the shortest way to attain this would be for the B.B.C. 
to follow the example of Milan, Brno, and above all of the German 


stations, and give the necessary encouragement. 


LENNOX BERKELEY. 
R. RAVEN-HART. 
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THE NATIONAL THEATRE 


AFTER preliminary work lasting for a quarter of a century, the 
National Theatre movement has collected a sum of nearly 
100,0001., several distinguished protagonists, and the good-will of 
a Prime Minister, but not yet, apparently, a precise plan of cam- 
paign. This may soon be remedied, for the matter is being greatly 
agitated. A mass meeting has just been held, correspondence 
is appearing in the Press, and stimulating discussion is rife, 
This being the position, it is interesting to see if anything can 
be learnt from the history of the playhouse that holds the title 
of the National Theatre at present—that is to say, Drury Lane, 
A brief recital of its varied fortunes may serve as one beacon, 
at least, to those who are now at sea. 

On May 7, 1663, at three o’clock in the afternoon, the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, was opened with a comedy by Fletcher called 
The Humorous Lieutenant. Thomas Killigrew, a groom of the 
bedchamber, was the manager, and he had with him a company 
of actors which had been formed under royal patent three years 
before at a house in Vere Street. Behind Killigrew and his com- 
pany was the favour of the newly restored Charles II., who allowed 
them to call themselves ‘ His Majesty’s servants’ and to wear 
the royal livery. The only rival was the Duke’s Theatre, which 
stood on the south side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and which was 
under the control of Sir William Davenant, the Poet Laureate. 

The King’s Theatre was a smallish place on a site of 112 ft. 
by 59 feet, with a pit open to the sky, covered boxes, and two 
covered galleries. It was quite probably designed by Christopher 
Wren. The prices of admission were, according to Pepys, boxes 
4S., pit 2s. 6d., middle gallery 1s. 6d., upper gallery 1s. Allowing 
for the difference in money values, these prices were high, and it 
is interesting to note that Pepys, himself a substantial official, 
used the middle gallery at 1s. 6d. It was certainly not a ‘ popular’ 
theatre. The stage folk of that day lived by the king and court, 
and hated the citizens of London as much as they were hated by 
them in return. There was a good reason for this bad blood, for 
the citizens would not allow a theatre within the jurisdiction of 
the city on the ground that they encouraged the workpeople 
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and apprentices in idleness. In return the players were never 
tired of ridiculing the citizens, and kept a particularly insulting 
play called London Cuckolds for Lord Mayor’s Day. Therefore, 
although Charles may have been playing for popularity in those 
times, the Theatre Royal was no part of a pamis et circenses 
policy. It was essentially an aristocratic institution where court 
and society could enjoy current wit (and obscenity) and make 
the acquaintance of contemporary beauty, female parts now 
being taken by women instead of boys. Indeed, it would not be 
too much to say that it was the theatre of the court coterie, and 
almost the only outsiders ever seen there were the lackeys in the 
gallery who were waiting to take their patrons home. 

The plays performed at both Drury Lane and Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields were old Elizabethan stock pieces by Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Massinger, etc., which were more or less 
amicably divided between the two managements. Thus Killigrew 
took Othello while Davenant took Hamlet,and soon. These plays 
were reinforced by new efforts of Dryden, Wycherley, Congreve, 
Mrs. Aphra Behn, Vanbrugh, Cibber, Farquhar and others. 
Scenery was used to some extent, while the costumes were usually 
cast-off clothes given to the actors by the court. 

Things went very merrily for a time. There was a topical and 
sometime brilliant new play every week, and the actors, for the 
first time for a generation, felt sure of their living. The King and 
his nobles often attended in person, though, to be sure, their 
interest was more likely to be centred on the ladies in the boxes 
than on the actors on the stage. The behaviour of the gallants, 
too, was a sore trial for the actors, who were considered, socially, 
as being little better than servants, and who were, therefore, 
very much at their mercy. However, the drama flourished in 
spite of these drawbacks, and came to such a pitch of perfection 
that it bade fair to rival its former glorious outburst under 
Elizabeth. It all rested, of course, on a very insecure base—court 
favour ; and before many years had passed an uncomfortable 
draught began to make itself felt. The nobles did not give the 
support they promised, while the more solid elements of the 
community held aloof on account of the licentious plays and the 
scandalous antics of actresses and gallants. Further, the Theatre 
Royal was burnt down in 1672, and the rebuilding, to designs by 
Christopher Wren, had saddled the company with debt. It was 
built on a larger scale than the first theatre, and needed more 
patrons than ever to keep it going. The Duke’s company were 
also feeling the draught, and towards the end of Charles’ reign 
the two companies united at Drury Lane. 

By eliminating competition this eased things for a time, but 
the essence of the matter was that the theatre was now too big 
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for its immediate job. The court could not or would not fill it, 
and the middle classes looked askance. One trouble led to 
another, and internal strife broke out. A pushful attorney 
called Rich obtained control, but could not mend either the 
financial or the artistic fortunes. Betterton, the best actor they 
had, seceded, and, having obtained a patent of his own, took 
himself and several of the company to a new house in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, where they did so well that they very nearly extin- 
guished their royal rival. Rich, however, was a pertinacious soul 
and held on grimly. A contemporary writer, Charles Gildon, tells 
us that he called in ‘ the Fiddle, the Voice, the Painter, and the 
Carpenter to help ‘em: and what neither the Poet nor the 
Player could do, the Mechanic must do for him.’ In justice to 
Rich it may be pointed out that he kept open in very difficult 
times. He is credited with introducing Italian opera to this 
country. 

In 1708 Rich gave place to a triumvirate consisting of Cibber, 
Wilks and Booth, and, the times being more settled, the sun 
shone again. These men knew their business thoroughly and were 
all capable actors. They worked well in their triple harness, and 
did a great deal to stamp out the lewd customs that the Restora- 
tion had foisted upon the stage. They secured a royal order in 
1711 forbidding anyone to go behind the scenes during a per- 
formance, and saw to it that nothing was acted ‘contrary to 
religion and good manners.’ Addison, Rowe, and Gay joined 
Cibber and Congreve in writing for audiences plays which were 
gradually becoming more ‘ popular’ in type. The court of the 
period took little interest, and the citizens, becoming less Puritan, 
took more. The Restoration drama of manners began to change 
to the drama of sentiment. About this time other theatres 
began to spring up. Covent Garden, Haymarket, and Goodman’s 
Fields began to rival Drury Lane in opera and pantomime as 
well as plays, but the times were good, and the Theatre Royal 
easily held its own. The management was excellent, and they 
held a trump card in the magnificent acting of Barton Booth, 
who became the talk of the town. There had been great actors 
before, but Booth was the first to have a popular ‘ attraction 
value ’ of his own apart from the plays in which he appeared. 

Naturally the inevitable happened, and the management began 
to rely on the good actor to pull through a poor play. This policy 
holds good for a short time only, and when Booth retired in 1728 
there was a slump. A dull period of about eighteen years set 
in, which was only relieved by another star—Macklin. The 
same year that Booth retired witnessed a great mistake by the 
managers. They turned down Gay’s Beggar's Opera. A little later 
London was flocking to Lincoln’s Inn Fields to see it, and the 
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other theatres, Drury Lane included, found that its success had 
temporarily killed serious opera. 

In 1737 the famous ‘ Licensing Act ’ was passed, which was 

intended to close all theatres but Drury Lane and Covent Garden. 
It never quite managed this, but it did give these two houses a 
virtual monopoly of Shakespeare. This was a two-edged weapon, 
for it drove dramatists to the smaller houses, as they could not 
get their plays in at the classic theatres. The non-licensed 
theatres certainly had a hard struggle and were reduced to many 
shifts to keep open, but they won through finally. It was they 
who henceforward were to be the nurseries of English playwrights. 
In 1746 David Garrick started on his thirty years’ course of 
glory, but, great actor and good manager as he was, he could not 
bring Drury Lane back to its old position as the only place in 
town where witty and up-to-date plays could be seen. He 
‘gave the public what it wanted,’ and did it splendidly. He had 
a brilliant company which included Macklin and Peg Woffington 
in the early days, so it is not surprising that the ‘ Lane’ became 
more than ever an actor’s house. They mutilated Shakespeare, 
acted Lear with a happy ending, and staged a great deal of 
bombastic nonsense which only had value in so far as it allowed 
them to shine personally. Covent Garden was by this time well 
on its feet and a very serious rival. In 1750 an amusing duel 
was fought between the two houses. Covent Garden led off by 
announcing Romeo and Juliet for a certain date, only to be followed 
by Drury Lane announcing the same play for the same date. 
Neither would give way, and the productions had two simul- 
taneous first nights. Drury Lane won by thirteen performances 
to twelve ! Covent Garden also entered the field of pantomime, 
and attracted the public so much that Garrick had to play har- 
lequin himself. It is on record that he did it very well. 

After Garrick came Sheridan and The School for Scandal in 
1777. Sheridan, although a brilliant playwright, was an in- 
different manager, and, in spite of his own plays and the acting 
of Mrs. Siddons, his day closed in debts for himself and his theatre. 
In 1791 he thought fit to knock down the now dilapidated house 
and to rebuild it. Unfortunately he had not the good judgment to 
trust to his own splendid art to fill his coffers. He built the new 
theatre for spectacle, in an endeavour to make it ‘ more deserving 
royal countenance and the patronage of this great metropolis.’ 
It was the era of the Industrial Revolution, and invention was in 
the air. On his opening night in 1794 he proudly exhibited a real 
iron curtain, which was ostentatiously struck with a hammer, 
and a lake of real water on the stage. The auditorium seated 
3600 and, according to Mrs. Siddons, was ‘a wilderness of a 
place.’ It was so big that the acting, which had held up its 
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fortunes for so long, could neither be seen nor heard. Deteriora. 
tion once more set in; Kemble, the manager, and Mrs. Siddons 
deserted it for Covent Garden, and the fortunes of the Theatre 
Royal touched bottom. It was burnt down in 1809, which was 
perhaps as well, as it enabled the proprietors to get rid of Sheridan 
and to rebuild the place on a more workable scale. The reopening 
took place in 1812, and the new building was, as far as the main 
exterior is concerned, the same theatre that stands to-day. It was 
half-way in size between Garrick’s house and Sheridan’s house, 
which was a move in the right direction, but it was still too big 
and none too good for seeing and hearing. The proprietors again 
had to fall back on scene display, and Lord Byron, who was 
one of them, complained about the dearth of plays suitable for 
the ‘ Lane.’ 

Edmund Kean revived affairs until 1819, although he hada 
hard fight with the huge auditorium, the critics complaining that 
they could not appreciate his delicate acting in such a place, 
For the next twenty years Elliston and later Bunn tried every 
means in their power to pull the people in. There is still pre- 
served at Drury Lane a playbill of this period which never fails 
to give a severe shock to those who imagine that the past history 
of the Theatre Royal was one of classic dignity. The playbill is 
dated December 15, 1835, and invites the public to see an opera 
called The Jewess, and, judging by the relative sizes of the type, 
the chief attractions are the real suits of armour worn by the 
knights and the burning to death of the Jewess! Bunn also 
tried circuses and concerts, but retired heavily in debt in 1839. 
Macready then took over, and honourably did his best to 
elevate the drama that he loved. He lasted two years only, and 
then Bunn came back again, with no better luck than before, 
Anderson tried his hand after this, on the same lines as Macready, 
but he also was beaten in two years. He had the further mortifica- 
tion of seeing the theatre filled a little later by am ‘ American 
Equestrian Entertainment.’ Chatterton was the next to act as 
mahout to the white elephant, and he retired minus 35,0001. 

Then in 1879 a genius arose who diagnosed the trouble. The 
industrial era and free education had by this time provided a 
huge semi-educated audience who would take drama in little 
doses and stage tricks in big ones. Sir Augustus Harris therefore 
gave to the nation spectacular melodrama and pantomime on 
a scale which had never been dared before. He improved both 
the stage and auditorium, and was financially successful, as he 
deserved to be. His productions, though not immortal, were 
sincere attempts to give pleasure to the public in a clean and 
wholesome fashion, and the public responded nobly. After his 
retirement Mr. Arthur Collins carried on his tradition until 1924, 
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in which year Mr. Basil Dean tried to emulate Macready and 
lead the public taste rather than follow it. It was an interesting 
experiment and well worth doing, for by now the auditorium had 
been rebuilt in such a way that, large as it was, the lines of sight 
and the acoustics were very much kinder to the actor. They were 
not kind enough, however, to let the intimacies of ‘ London life’ 
get very far, and the experiment failed. Except for a charming 
revival of A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream the following Christmas, 
Drury Lane was given over to spectacular American musical 
comedy. The first production of this type was Rose-Marie, and 
there can be no doubt that the public loved it. It ran for 
two whole years, and it is estimated that about 2,000,000 people 
paid to see it. Other musical comedies of the same kind have 
followed and, except for a brief interlude of pantomime last 
Christmas, aré still in possession. 

This history, brief and full of omissions as it is, is sufficient to 
show the transformation of Drury Lane from a little theatre of a 
coterie to a great theatre of the people. It was, of course, never 
subsidised, and since Charles’ day has only very occasionally had 
the support of the monarch. The royal patent expired in 1843, 
and Drury Lane has now no advantage over other theatres, with 
which it competes on absolutely equal terms—except perhaps for 
its wealth of tradition and the affection it inspires in its servants. 


PETER BAX. 
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THE HORRORS OF GOOD PLAIN COOKING 


THE writer of this was grounded in cooking in a hard school. If 
he blacked his fagmaster’s toast or set before him porridge insuffi- 
ciently cooked, he probably received seven strokes with a wire 
toasting fork ; while an egg hard boiled or scrambled eggs spoilt 
by over-cooking meant at least ten. With the result that now, 
separated by many decades from corporal punishment, his blood 


tuns cold to see careless cooking, and he would feel indescribably - 


guilty if his hands were, through any accident, stained with any 
such crime. This discourse is particularly directed at the vast 
body of girls, either already housewives or soon to become such, 
who may be assuméd still to be enthusiastic in the matter of house- 
keeping—girls who have, or will have, to run a small house with 
one to three servants or even with no servant at all. 

The most important department of any establishment is the 
kitchen ; and it may be said, almost without danger of contra- 
diction, that in Great Britain this department is woefully inefii- 
cient. Cooks are regarded as creatures apart, whereas in most 
civilised countries every woman is a cook and takes pride in it. 
In France and in most European countries if a traveller is 
stranded in the most out-of-the-way spot at any awkward moment 
he is reasonably certain to be able to sit down in an incredibly 
short time to a quite delightful repast. There will be a perfect 
omelette, very probably preceded by a bowl of excellent soup 
from the standing stock-pot, very good bread and butter and a 
piece of local cheese, all helped down with a local wine and a 
cup of good coffee, though it must be confessed that coffee is not 
as invariably good as it used to be. If your car breaks down at 
the back of beyond in England, what hope have you? Quite 
possibly you may find literally nothing. If there is an inn 
there may be forthcoming a lump of tough cold beef, a stale loaf 
and a slab of American Cheddar: at the very best there may be 
fried eggs and bacon, the bacon almost certainly being impossibly 
nasty. 

The raw materials of meals are generally good in England, 
and meals, from the dietetic point of view, are satisfactory. It is 
fashionable nowadays to talk and write about food values: we 
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have to consume proteins to build us up and to repair damage and 
carbohydrates and fats to give us heat and energy. We must on 
no account omit from a diet certain essential salts, iron, phos- 
phorus and lime, and the merest child knows all about the neces- 
sity for stowing away vitamins A, B,C,and D. All this chemistry 
of food is quite new : in the childhood of most of us none of these 
mysteries had been unveiled, but, whether by accident or because 
they possessed some scientific knowledge which they did not talk 
about, our forbears have handed down to us meals—the ordi- 
nary meals of the ordinary Englishman—which chemically and 
scientifically leave very little to be desired, and left still less 
before bread was made of the now fashionable white flour. The 
stereotyped English breakfast—eggs with or without bacon, 
toast and butter and marmalade, coffee and milk and perhaps 
sugar—is scientifically almost a perfect meal, and to most people 
it is attractive and palatable. It is the later meals which all too 
often are almost entirely without attraction. Take this dinner : 
soup, boiled white fish and so-called white sauce, roast mutton 
and boiled potatoes, and a green vegetable, perhaps salad, 
and blancmange—.e., cornflour shape—with. tinned apricots. 
Scores of thousands of middle-class English families have a dinner 
like this every day. Dietetically it is excellent ; it is a meal on 
which heroes may be brought up and flourish. All its constituents 
are probably of the best ; but it is deadly dull, and it is extrava- 
gant, because so much more might be made of the materials 
employed. The soup is either a vague ‘ thick ’ soup, stodgy, and 
a very bad foundation for a meal ; or if it is of the genus called 
‘clear ’ it is opaque, very likely tasting of meat extract and with 
shining splashes of grease floating on it. The fish has been boiled 
(and the water thrown down the sink) and covered with a so- 
called white sauce, which only too often is made of milk and 
cornflour ; and here perhaps one may be allowed to remark that 
any woman who makes white sauce in this horrible way ought 
to have fourteen strokes with a heavy wire toasting fork ; it is 
one of the major culinary crimes. 

The mutton is probably quite good, especially if it is New 
Zealand lamb—English mutton is almost certain not to have 
been properly hung. But the course will be spoiled by the potatoes 
and the cabbage, both boiled and served sodden with water. The 
salad is lettuce leaves sliced into narrow ribbons with a steel 
knife and drenched with vinegar to which a small amount of 
oil has been added. The sweet has been selected for no other 
reason than that it is easy to make. 

It requires only a very little imagination and cooking sense to 
produce, from the elements of this deadly dinner, a meal which it 
would be a pleasure to anticipate and to set before even intelligent 
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friends ; but alas, the middle classes of England are at the mercy 
of the Good Plain Cook, who has neither imagination, nor know- 
ledge, nor cooking sense. She may be as good as gold ; perhaps 
she supports a widowed mother and is the guardian angel of a 
flighty relative. She may be as plain as Cinderella’s sisters, 
but cook she is not. This would not matter so much if she 
recognised her limitations and was anxious to improve; but 
nothing is further from her mind than the faintest idea that she 
is not perfection, and no wonder, because she is adulated and 
cajoled, the supply of her being less than the demand. 

Imagine an ordinary household at the end of a terrible 
dinner. The plates that should have been hot were cold, and the 
courses have ascended, in a crescendo of culinary crime, from 
tepid greasy soup to a soufflé like porridge. The mild individual 
who calls himself the head of the house breaks out at last 
‘ Araminta,’ he says, ‘ this whole blessed dinner has been the 
absolute dog’s body: you must set about that woman and tell 
her she’s got to cook properly or go.’ Araminta tactfully 
promises, and the following morning we see her entering the 
kitchen. In heaven her task would be very different to what it 
is here on earth. “She would advance on the cook with a stern 
look, and would say as bold as you please, ‘Cook, the dinner 
last night was the absolute dog’s body : what about it?’ Cook 
would reply with extreme humility that she quite agreed it 
could scarcely have been worse and that she was ready and 
willing to take her punishment. She would go down appro- 
priately on the kitchen arm-chair, take a dozen with the toasting 
fork, and she would conclude by thanking her mistress for her 
moderation and promising to do her best in the future. That is 
what would happen in heaven; the mundane procedure is 
quite otherwise. Poor Araminta creeps into the kitchen, and 
after some ingratiating small talk, very coldly received, says in 
fear and trembling, ‘Oh, and about dinner last night, Cook.’ 
Cook, with the light of battle in her eye, demands whether she 
is to understand that there was anything wrong with last night’s 
dinner, and is told, ‘Oh no, Cook, dinner was very nice indeed, 
but Sir Marmaduke, when he was serving in Madras, got into the 
habit of liking souffiés fluffy and standing up, so we must try to 
have them like that instead of the ordinary way.’ With that 
Araminta makes her escape, just pausing en route to offer Cook 
another hour on her night out. 

There is probably no hope in connexion with the hardened 
good plain cook; but may one not hope that among the latest 
recruits, and more especially among the young women who for 
various reasons (which have nothing to do with cooking ability) 
will form the next generation of cooks, there may be a proportion 
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with some possibilities, if only a generation of mistresses can 
arise possessed of consummate tact, unlimited enthusiasm, 
determination, and some knowledge of cuisine and of planning 
meals? In the hope of this, one may be permitted to offer 
some suggestions. 

To begin with, successful cooking is largely a matter of 
intelligence. There are born cooks, just as there are gardeners 
born with a green thumb, and born poets. They are generally 
housemaids discovered as cooks by accident, and shortly after- 
wards they marry the chauffeur, but an ordinarily intelligent 
person, after a small amount of instruction in the elements of 
cooking, can successfully accomplish quite a lot by means of 
recipes and cookery books, It is quite worth the while of any 
young housewife to lay herself out to accumulate a library of 
books dealing with cooking and the management of dinners, 
and also with wines. It would be invidious to single out cookery . 
books, but mention may be made of one—namely, the large 
French edition of Escoffier, and it is a library in itself. Having 
acquired it, it should immediately be strongly bound—its original 
binding is vile—as its owner will always work it hard. Now for 
four general principles : 

(t) To have everything down to the smallest detail, in the 
kitchen and in the dining-room, scrupulously clean. A modern 
batterte de cuisine is much easier to keep in order than the old- 
fashioned sets of cooking pots and pans, and there is no excuse 
whatever for any departure from perfection. Smears of ancient 
mustard on plates are very unpleasant, though perhaps. the 
presence of long black hairs in soup is worse (black hairs always 
seem more repulsive in food than blonde), and at any risk such 
lapses should be the subject of a very severe reprimand. 

(2) To insist that everything that should be hot is really 
hot, and what should be cold is really cold. There is nothing 
which gives such an immediately bad impression in a strange 
house as tepid soup in cold plates. Practically all food should 
be served either hot or cold, an exception being asparagus, 
which is at its best tepid; but many people will not agree 
with this. 

(3) To see that frying is mostly done in deep fat or oil, and 
that use is made of a frying basket. What most Englishwomen 
mean by frying is frizzling in a frying pan, and they know no 
other way. If they have met or heard of the proper method 
they put it aside as extravagant because of the large amount 
of material required ; but if one lot of fat is kept for fish, another 
for other things, and both are strained every time they are used, 
they last indefinitely with the addition of a little fresh fat now 
and again, The secrets of frying are to have plenty of fat, to 
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use it really boiling, and not to put too much material to be 
fried into the basket at one time. 

(4) All meat that is cooked should be so treated that the 
outside surface is sealed in order to retain the juices and make 
it tender. In roasting (or baking as it really is) in an oven this 
is done by having the oven very hot to start with ; in grilling, 
either real grilling on a gridiron or in a frying pan, the iron or 
pan should be hot, and as soon as the side nearest the fire has 
just turned colour the chop, or whatever it may be, is turned 
and the other side cooked, and finally turned again for the first 
side to cook. Most women cook one side and then turn the meat 
to cook the other, with the result that the juices evaporate 
and you get the usual dry, tough chop. All meat for cooking in 
small pieces, such as the inside of pies, should be dipped fora 
few seconds in boiling fat in a frying basket before being put 
into the piedish. 

Coming to actual food, the young housewife will be wise if 
she endeavours to break away from the stereotyped stodgy form 
of English cooking, and the following suggestions will help her 
to do so. , 

Soups.—Always keep a stockpot going and use the stock 
for vegetable and other thick soups and sauces. Thick soups 
are useful for short meals, but at the best are a heavy foundation 
for a meal: for longer meals and on all party occasions a con- 
sommé is almost the only soup; and how seldom does one see 
a really well-prepared consommé except in a club or restaurant ! 
There is, however, no difficulty in making consommé ; it requires 
patience and intelligence, and when made it keeps—nothing 
gives such a cachet to a dinner as a properly made and properly 
flavoured clear soup. 

Sauces.—The ordinary good plain cook has no idea whatever 
of sauces; and one can scarcely blame her, because until quite 
lately an English cookery book would allude to sauces at the 
end of the book as a difficult mystery, and give the impression 
that no one short of a cordon bleu should attempt them. Nothing 
is farther from the truth. Any Frenchwoman has the basic 
sauces at her fingers’ ends, and would turn green with horror at 
the idea of pouring a disgusting mixture of milk and cornflour 
over any sort of food. Therefore let the budding young house- 
wife teach herself to make the various white sauces—béchamel, 
velouté, and supréme. The base of all is a roux—that is, flour 
cooked in butter. Béchamel is a roux with milk added and 
perhaps a little stock, and velouté is a roux with stock added 
and perhaps a little milk. Supréme is a roux with cream added. 
All of them can be flavoured in any way desired, and, with the 
addition of other ingredients, are used to make the whole range 
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of white sauces. Sauce mornay, for instance, is a béchamel or 
supréme flavoured with cheese. 

Could anything be simpler? Any intelligent girl can learn 
in half a morning more about white sauces than most so-called 
cooks have ever heard of. Having done this, she will proceed 
to study the range of sauces known as gravy sauces, of which 
the type is sauce espagnole, and she will then be quite well 
equipped and in a position to make tactful suggestions to the 
lady in the kitchen. The whole theory and practice of sauce 
making is clearly set forth in Escoffier and (perhaps in less detail) 
in most French cookery books which include elementary cuisine. 

Cheese.—In England not nearly enough use is made of cheese, 
both au naturel and in cooking. In recent years there has been 
some improvement as regards the former in the shape of cheeses 
in small round boxes divided into sections, but. while these have 
lent variety to a course which used to consist almost entirely 
of Cheddar—and American Cheddar at that—they do not go 
far enough. Anyone within reach of London can quite easily 
obtain the well-known small French cheeses such as Camembert, 
Reblochon, Brie, Port de Salut, and best of all Pont l’Evéque, 
which is square and almost twice the size of a Camembert, which 
it rather resembles, but is never so strong as a ripe Camembert, 
and has the virtue of remaining in condition for some days. 
For large cheeses nothing can beat a perfect Wensleydale or a 
ripe Cheshire, but these are only obtainable with the greatest 
difficulty. A Stilton ripened in the old-fashioned way is excellent, 
but such are a tiny fraction of the Stiltons on the market. 
Gruyére, which should be fresh, can always be procured in 
London, and Roquefort in most large towns. Those who like 
such a dreadful substance as Gorgonzola are fortunate, because 
there can scarcely be a village where it is not on sale. Thus, for 
those who take the trouble, there is no difficulty in providing a 
very satisfactory variety of cheeses as a course to finish a light 
lunch, or as a meal with bread and butter, salad, and fruit. As 
a cooking material, the good plain cook uses cheese—always 
Cheddar—for Welsh rarebit, cauliflower au gratin, and macaroni 
cheese—all good dishes at their best, but, coming from her hands, 
usually dreadful. The Welsh rarebit is a stringy stick-jaw, and 
the other two dishes are only too often made with cornflour and 
milk with cheese added. 

The best cheese beyond question for cheese dishes is Cheshire. 
There is no comparison between toasted cheese or Welsh rarebit 
made with Cheshire and the same dishes made with any other 
cheese. But these are not for everyone—they are beyond the 
digestion of most of us, and it is as a flavouring material that 


cheese has its most important place. Sauce mornay is the 
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typical cheese:sauce, and an addition of this or of cheese otherwise 
treated to many made-up dishes—often just a mere soupeon— 
will turn a dull item of the menu ‘into something extremely 
attractive. The cheeses that can be used in this way are Cheddar, 
Cheshire (not old) and Parmesan, the last used practically 
always on the top of a dish. 

Where port is to be drunk after dinner or a vintage Bordeaux, 
it is almost a necessity to finish dinner with cheese or some- 
thing flavoured with it. A strong cheese is not very suitable, 
and perhaps the most fitting and convenient finish is provided 
by biscuits made of puff pastry, well flavoured with grated 
Parmesan cheese and served hot. 

Eggs.—There is no more valuable article of diet, and none 
more easily handled and quickly cooked, than the universal egg, 
but it is comparatively neglected, except boiled and fried, and 
very commonly murdered. The young housewife would do 
well to extend the use of eggs and to make herself thoroughly 
acquainted with the simple ways of cooking them, especially 
scrambled eggs and omelettes. These are both made of eggs and 
butter; the late Mrs. Beeton ought to have been tarred and 
feathered for laying down that milk should be added. The only 
reason that one can see for this most vicious instruction is that it 
makes the eggs and butter go farther. The good plain cook 
always puts in milk, and one can scarcely blame her when she 
can put her finger on Mrs. Beeton as her excuse. 

Scrambled eggs are made in a small saucepan or a very 
small frying pan, and the eggs are broken into a cup, beaten 
sufficiently to mix the yolk and white, and no more. The butter 
is melted in the pan, and when just melted the egg mixture is 
poured in and pepper and salt added. The butter and egg 
mixture is stirred until it appears about three-quarters cooked 
and is then taken off the fire. If the scrambled eggs are only 
part of the dish of which fish or meat, with or without cheese or 
anything else, forms the remainder, these other materials are 
added immediately after pouring the egg on to the melted butter. 
The really important thing is to stop the cooking in time—+.¢., 
before the egg becomes, so to speak, hard-boiled. Up to a point 
an omelette goes the same way: the eggs are broken and lightly 
mixed, the butter is put into a small frying pan; and here the 
resemblance ceases. The butter is cooked until quite liquid 
with a blue smoke coming from it, The egg mixture is then 
poured in and allowed to settle for a moment. The outside is 
then turned over with a knife all the way round towards. the 
centre, the pan being slightly rotated with the other hand. 
When the under part is just set and the upper part, at the 
centre, seems about half cooked, take the pan off the fire, 
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slide the omelette on to a hot dish, and as the centre goes over 
the edge of the pan turn the pan right over so as to fold the ome- 
lette in two. For an omelette aux fines herbes the seasoning and 
chopped herbs are added to the mixture before being put into the 
pan. When there is a filling, such as chopped kidneys, or 
asparagus or jam, this is put in after the mixture begins to set, 
and rum for an omelette au rhum is poured on at the moment 
before turning th: omelette out. The secret of making an 
omelette is twofold—(1) the butter must be really boiling before 
the mixture goes into the pan ; (2) the cooking must be stopped 
before the omelette appears to be finished, because the egg goes 
on setting after it is taken off the fire. 

There are, of course, very many ways of cooking eggs—~a 
chef in London lately demonstrated 150—but these elementary 
methods must suffice for this article. The household that can 
turn out a really good omelette is certainly a rarity. Mention 
must, however, just be made of the value of beaten white of egg, 
not only in soufflés, but for lightening many small dishes that 
might otherwise be just a trifle stodgy. 

Vegetables—English menus very seldom make sufficient use 
of vegetables as a separate course: in fact, except asparagus and 
occasionally artichokes, one scarcely ever sees a vegetable course. 
This is a great mistake ; many vegetables are quite excellent in 
this way and help out a menu most usefully. Peas, broad 
beans, French beans, and carrots, all very young and served 
with butter, are delicious: endive, lettuce, and chicory, steamed 
and dressed with a gravy sauce, are nearly as good, and 
salsify fritters, if properly made, are always a success, From 
this selection a vegetable course can be found in most months of 
the year. 

Salads are another neglected item. To the ordinary cook 
salad means lettuce cut up with a knife into ribbons and soaked 
in vinegar to which has been added a little oil. There is nothing 
better than lettuce as salad, but it should be made only of the 
heart, torn to pieces by hand, and an oil and vinegar dressing 
should be made thus: on a pinch of salt, a dab of made mustard, 
a dust of pepper, and a little sugar pour a tablespoonful of real 
olive oil: mix well and add about three-quarters of a teaspoonful 
of vinegar—or a dessertspoonful of white wine. For this and 
other culinary purposes the leavings of bottles should be kept ; it 
matters little how stale they may be. 

An uncommon and very attractive dressing for lettuce is 
melted butter ; it should be melted quite liquid and the torn up 
lettuce tossed in it till every piece is covered with butter. For 
this, and indeed for any salad, the lettuce must be quite dry. 


Lettuce, however, delightful as it is, is only one of a multi- 
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tude of materials from which salads can be made: green things 
include endive, corn salad, mustard and cress (which can be 
grown very conveniently on a piece of wet blanket), water-cress 
(this can be grown in any garden) ; and salads other than green 
can be made from many vegetables and fruits, such as cooked 
potatoes, carrots, peas, beans of all sorts, beet and raw apples 
and bananas, in various mixtures, and for these a cream sauce is 
perhaps more suitable than oil. An attractive way of serving 
these is in small shapes, the constituents being bound with a 
stiff white sauce. 

Made-up Dishes.—The last suggestion in the matter of actual 
cooking for the budding housewife is to accumulate recipes and 
ideas for using up left-over odds and ends of meat and fish. The 
good plain cook will suggest rissoles for an end of meat—but 
nothing less than about a pound is any good to her—and fish- 
cakes for a pound or so of fish. These will be made of solid mince 
squeezed together, egged and breadcrumbed, and fried, first one 
side and then the other, in about a quarter inch of fat in a frying 
pan. The result is a hard top and bottom and a soft middle and 
the whole thing greasy. Compare this with the following. To 
use up, say, 2 or 3 ozs. of any meat or fish. For the meat, chop it 
rather fine, scramble very lightly an egg or two mixed with the 
meat, add a little thick white sauce, put the mixture into small 
fireproof dishes, dust a soupgon of Parmesan or Cheshire on the 
top, and put in a hot oven, or under the electric grill till just 
brown on the top. 

For the fish, take a little béchamel sauce, add the fish and 
the yolks of a couple of eggs, stir well in, and then a little 
grated cheese, and pepper and salt. When lightly cooked put 
on the side of the fire. Beat the whites of the two eggs, add to 
the mixture, pour into a suitable soufflé dish, and cook in a quick 
oven, not forgetting to tie a piece of paper round the soufflé 
dish projecting above the top. Dishes such as these are very 
economical, very easily and very quickly made, and are fit to put 
before Brillat-Savarin himself. 

So much for articles of food. . Here are four rules, perhaps 
very obvious, to be observed in planning a menu : 

(t) Avoid like the plague having two similar items in one 
menu—-.g., an omelette early and pancakes at the end; and, 
following the same idea, if there are two vegetables with the main 
course, they should not both be boiled, as so very often happens. 
Can anything be more unattractive and stodgy than, say, boiled 
mutton with boiled potatoes and cabbage ? 

(2) Always have a ptéce de résistance, a sort of centre-piece, to 
the menu. 

(3) Endeavour so to arrange any menu of five or more courses 
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that if any two items are missed there remains a well-balanced 
meal. 

(4) It should be suitable to the occasion. 

Only a gourmand wants a long, complicated dinner every 
day. A gourmet likes a simple meal as a rule. and reserves 
longer dinners for entertaining friends; though it must not be 
thought for a moment that a six or seven course meal means 
eating too much, or, indeed, eating more than with a short menu, 
The people who have the greatest feeling of ‘fulness after 
meals’ are those who dine off, say, beefsteak and trimmings, a 
pudding and some trifle like Welsh rarebit to fill in the cracks. 

As this discourse is written primarily for young ladies, it will 
conclude with a menu which there is some reason to believe was 
suggested by a considerable number of them recently when taken 
out to dinner in London by their godfathers, who had asked 
them what they would like to eat : 
















Caviare 







Turtle Soup Manzanilla 

Sole Colbert 

Caneton @ la Presse Salade Clos de Vougeot (1911) or 
Champignons Supréme Montrachet (1921) 

Mango Melba Chateau Y’quem (1921) 














It might be argued that the first three items are all fish ; 
but both caviare and turtle soup are laws unto themselves. The 
mushrooms are a trifle rich to follow a duckling, but the guests 
of honour were of an age when too much consideration need not 
be paid to such trifles. Possibly they were disappointed at the 
absence of champagne, but their hosts would have explained to 
them that with the piéce de résistance nothing but Burgundy or 
Bordeaux was possible ; and perhaps they would go so far as to 
add that at any time a good Burgundy or Bordeaux is worth 
all the champagne that was ever manufactured. The last course 
and its wine were specially designed for the occasion: there is 
no wine in the world with the marvellous flavour of Y’quem ; 
but it is extravagantly sugary, and the only way to drink it is 
with a sweet. If the first sip is taken before the sweet the 
improvement after tasting the sweet is most apparent. This no 
doubt was the text for a lesson by many of the godfathers, pro- 
viding a fitting and instructive end to a pleasant meal which 
wound up in a rather unusual manner. 

In conclusion, a few words just to touch on the fringe of the 
subject of drink as a concomitant to food. Young ladies are begged 
to leave cocktails alone: they are pernicious and dangerous, and 
no cocktail that ever was shaken is a patch on a glass of good 
sherry. If a young person, however, must have a cocktail, let it 
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be a Parmacheene Belle—half gin, half orange juice with a few 
drops of grenadine. 

At dinner, a clear soup demands sherry as its associate, and 
there is nothing as good as sherry to drink with lobster in any 
form. Bisque homard, for instance, is greatly improved by being 
made with sherry instead of the usual white wine. Oysters 
require stout. With fish no wine goes really well, but a light 
white wine assimilates best with this course. With the piéce de 
résistance, especially with game or mutton, a red Burgundy or 
Bordeaux is indicated. In the matter of these wines there is a 
world of difference between a vintage and a beverage wine, the 
latter being, as the French say, pour le soif. If one can run to 
it, a bottle of a good year of, say, Clos de Vougeot or Clos de 
Tart among the Burgundies, or of one of the ‘ big four’ among 
Bordeaux wines, will make a féte of the dinner which it graces. 
If not, there are plenty of minor wines, red and white, from 
France, Spain, Portugal, and many other countries, which are 
wholesome, pleasant, and cheap. When one does order an 
expensive wine in a restaurant one owes it to oneself, and one’s 
guest, to see that the real thing is produced, with the label of a 
reputable French bottlér, or in the case of some of the Bordeaux 
wines, the chateau label. Among the most delicious wines for 
lunch or dinner, where a big red wine is considered too heavy, 
are the good white Burgundies, such as Chablis Moutonne, the 
Montrachets and Mersault. These add distinction to any meal; 
they are not quite as harmless as they appear. 

This is no place to speak about vintage port, beyond that it 
is in its place after dinner, and must never, never be preceded by 
a savoury tasting of fish. By far its best precursor is something 
tasting of cheese. Champagne can apparently be drunk by those 
who like it at any time of the day or night, and with or without 
food. : 

Coffee—Nothing that is set on an Englishman’s table is so 
grossly maltreated as coffee, and there is nothing more easy to 
make. 

Requirements : an earthernware jug holding about r} pints; 
coffee freshly roasted and ground. There is a great choice of 
excellent coffees from many parts of the world, but a blend of 
Jamaica Blue Mountain and Bogota is very hard to beat. 

Stand the jug on the hob or on a hot plate, and when really 
hot put in 2 ounces or more of coffee. When this also is hot pour 
over it a pint of boiling water and stir well. Wait two minutes 
and stir again. Wait two minutes and drop in either (a) the 
broken-up shell of an egg that has just been used, (6) a few 
drops of lemon juice, or (c) a teaspoonful of cold water. Leave 
for three minutes or longer, and pour carefully into another 
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jug without disturbing the grounds. Could anything be 
easier ? 

Finis.—If any young housewife has read this appeal and feels 
thereby moved to any degree of enthusiasm or to make any effort 
to break away from the bonds of Good Plain Cooking, good luck 
to her. 


FRANCIS COLCHESTER-WEMYSS. 
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T. E. BROWN 


T. E. Brown was born in May 1830 ; and whatever may be said 
about centenaries in general, in a case like his it may well be 
. useful to observe the hundredth anniversary of his birth. Every- 
one knows his name; indeed, the perpetual attachment to it of 
his initials has almost the effect of a nickname, and suggests that 
it is not merely well known, but affectionately known. It is 
always T. E. Brown ; who ever heard of Thomas Edward Brown ? 
Yet his poetry as a whole occupies a somewhat ambiguous place 
in our literature. It can hardly be said to have admirers ; if it 
has, they keep very quiet. It can hardly, in fact, be said to be 
known ; for if it was known, surely it would be discussed: no 
poetry is more provocative of discussion than his, no one can read 
it without wanting to argue for or against his peculiar methods. 
Were they, or were they not, the right methods for his no less 
peculiar purposes? But one hears nothing of this. Two or 
three snatches of his lyrical verse are, indeed, echoed from one 
anthology to another; they are probably admired as much as 
they deserve, which is saying a good deal; though a dozen ora 
score equally fine might be disinterred from his collected poems. 
To know these lyrics in connexion with the rest of his work is to 
know a very important direction to which his poetry inclined ; 
but to know these only is to know almost nothing of T. E, Brown 
the poet—that extraordinary personality which coined itself so 
richly, so lavishly, and withal so problematically, into poetry. 
Everyone knows his name; and from that the assumption is 
made that everyone knows his work. But it turns out that what 
everyone knows is O Blackbird what a Boy you are and A Garden is 
a lovesome thing ; and these pieces, notable as they are, are the 
merest fraction of the art that was capable of Bella Gorry and 
Dartmoor. Two or three lyrics in the anthologies known to 
everyone ; and the rest of his work (over 700 pages of it in the 
collected edition) practically ignored: not judged and found 
wanting, but simply neglected. That is what I call an ambiguous 
position for a poet to occupy ; and the observation of his centenary 
may do something to clear it up, if only by drawing attention 
to the fact that Brown’s peculiar character as a poet can never be 
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represented in the anthologies. His main achievement is the 
Fo’c’s'le Yarns—more than 500 of the 700 odd pages of his 
collected poems; and certainly one of the most individual 
achievements in modern English poetry. This massive affair 
(for it is not a mere collection of tales—it has a decided unity as 
a whole) is not his finest work ; but it is his greatest, and the one 
in which his peculiar genius could extend itself to the full. It is 
also probably responsible for the ambiguous position of Brown’s 
poetry. For it appears that the collected edition has, in fact, 
sold pretty widely. But it is not at all difficult to imagine a 
well-disposed reader being so discouraged in his attempt to tackle 
the chief thing in the book, the Fo’c’s’le Yarns, as to conclude that 
the anthologies would give him all the T. E. Brown he wanted. The 
discouraging quality of the principal section of Brown’s poetry, 
however, can not only be accounted for—it can be surmounted ; 
and anyone who has surmounted it is unlikely to be content with 
what the anthologies have to offer. 

But, if his poetry is, on the whole, so neglected, how is it that 
his name is so well known ? That, I think, is easily explained. A 
poet may owe a good deal more to his editor and publisher than 
he might care to admit. Brown published four volumes of poems 
during his lifetime, three of them chiefly taken up with instal- 
ments of his most ambitious but, as I suggest, in some ways 
unattractive work, the Fo’c’s’le Yarns. These volumes won for 
him a certain reputation, but not enough to satisfy his friends, 
some of whom believed, as Brown himself once half-humorously 
suggested, that as a poet he was more of a ‘ major ’ than a ‘ minor.’ 
Then came his death in 1897. A man who had been vice-principal 
of King William’s College, Isle of Man, headmaster of the Crypt 
School, Gloucester, and for close on thirty years second master at 
Clifton, was naturally pretty well known; though his pupils’ 
recollections of him were not always, it seems, agreeable. The 
publication of his Letters served not only as a memorial for those 
to whom he had been, at one time or another, a familiar figure, 
but brought into general notice the unusual charm of his many- 
sided character. It was very properly thought by his friends that 
the time had at last come to establish Brown’s position as a poet. 
Accordingly, in 1900, the collected edition was issued, including, 
besides the contents of the four previous volumes, everything 
that could be rescued from the magazines, and a number of poems, 
many of them of invaluable quality, discovered in his notebooks. 
All this matter was put, under three main headings, into orderly 
arrangement by its pious and skilful editors—the chief advantage 
of which was the grouping together of all the lyrical poems in one 
section, and of all the Fo’c’s’le Yarns in another ; these latter thus 
appearing in the collected edition for the first time in the form 
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Brown had always intended them to assume—the form, namely, 
of a single composition, a large and highly complex design unifying 
an immense mass of mixed wealth into a characteristic world of 
its own, a rich but coherent version of the human comedy. The 
other section, ‘Aspects and Characters,’ is more of a miscellany, 
and the inclusion of several poems in it seems to be a little 
arbitrary: they might have gone more suitably among the lyrics. 
Still, it must be admitted that the collected poems were most 
skilfully edited ; Brown’s whole achievement as a poet could 
hardly have been more conveniently displayed, or more in 
accordance with its nature. It is, indeed, sometimes difficult to 
trace, in this arrangement, the chronology of his work. Some 
guide to this might have been given; but perhaps it was found 
impossible to work it out completely, and perhaps it is not of the 
first importance for the appreciation of the poet. 

It may be said, then, that Brown’s first effective appearance 
as a poet was in the collected edition. It could not have been a 
more effective appearance. It came at just the right time, and it 
certainly came in just the right form, to induce the public to 
accept Brown as a poet of very respectable standing. For, apart 
from the excellence of the editing, the book appeared in the 
familiar and honoured green-cloth livery of the great series of 


Complete Editions issued by the house of Macmillan. The format 
itself carried no inconsiderable authority. Only poets of undis- 
puted reputation had hitherto appeared in that livery ; it at once 
associated T. E. Brown with Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Matthew 
Arnold. Moreover, no less a critic than William Ernest Henley 
contributed an introduction to the book, in which he roundly told 
the public that it was only with such names as these that T. E. 
Brown could properly be associated. The effect was that the 
editors—Henley himself, H. F. Brown, and H. G. Dakyns—did 
indeed achieve their laudable aim, in so far as they induced the 
public to accept henceforth T. E. Brown as one of the important 
names of the late nineteenth century. The anthologists soon got 
hold of him, though, as usual, they showed the anthologists’ sheep- 
like habit of jumping where their predecessors jumped. They at 
any rate made a few of his lyrics as well known, perhaps, as any 
poems in recent English iiterature. But not even Henley (except 
perhaps just at first) could persuade the public to possess itself of 
the main bulk of Brown’s poetry, let alone to rank it where he 
ranked it. 

Henley was determined that it should not be his fault if his 
old friend’s work did not at last succeed as well as he had long 
thought it deserved to succeed. He saw his opportunity, and took 
it in his most masterly fashion. He pitched his praise of T. E. 
Brown—I will not say as high as he dared, for Henley was a critic 
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who dared do anything—but just as high as it possibly could be 
pitched without seeming unreasonable. He was undoubtedly 
sincere. Brown’s merits shone so bright before him that he could 
see no defects ; the only obstacle to appreciation he could allow 
was the dialect, the Manx-English in which most of Brown’s work 
is written ; and Henley rightly maintained that this would prove 
no obstacle at all to anyone willing to tackle it. Everything he 
has to say about the nature of Brown’s qualities is admirably 
right ; but his estimate of their worth is less happy. To exalt 
Brown, he must disparage Browning ; though there is really no 
resemblance whatever between the two. But at any rate he leaves 
us in no doubt where he would put Brown’s whole achievement. 
Of Tom Baynes, the chief narrator of the Fo’c’s’le Yarns, he says 
that his creator gave him ‘a very great deal to say that none of 
our Laureates as yet has had the wit to conceive.’ It:is not clear 
why the Laureates should be brought in; but this is no mere 
flourish, for he goes on specifically to mention Jonson, Words- 
worth and Tennyson, and to add: ‘ Despite the magnificent 
achievements of these three . . . I hold that none is greater and 
sounder than Brown’s ; that there are essentials in which all are 
less than Brown’s. That,’ he goes on, ‘ is for the years to approve.’ 
Well, they have not approved it yet, and it may be doubted if they 
ever will. But Henley was a notable judge; and in thus sum- 
ming up he had quite clearly in his mind what is certainly the case : 
that if Brown deserves a verdict anything like so favourable as 
that, it must be by the Fo’c’s’le Yarns that he will deserve it. It 
is not, by any means, a case of the Fo’c’s’le Yarns or nothing. 
Henley himself would hardly overpraise some of the lyrics and 
reflective poems. But if Brown is ever to be reckoned a major 
poet, if that much-misused word ‘ great ’ is ever to be his epithet, 
it will be as the author of Fo’c’s’le Yarns, as the creator of Tom 


Baynes and Tom Baynes’ world. 
Indeed, this is sufficiently evident from the mere arrangement 


of his work in the collected poems. It was in the imposing series 
of these narratives that his genius expanded, and most diligently 
elaborated itself : here was his ambition, this is the work he would 
be judged by. The rest of his poems, one may almost say, are 
‘poems by the way’: studies for the great work, as in some of 
the ‘ Aspects and Characters’ (such as In the Coach, Mater 
Dolorosa, The Christening, Peggy’s Wedding), or brief experi- 
mental vacations from the main purpose (including the lyrics 
which everybody knows). Now it is precisely this fact, I believe, 
that has been, and perhaps will always be, the stumbling-block 
in the way of Brown’s reputation. For, as I have said, the reader 
who attempts the Fo’c’s’le Yarns for the first time may very well 
find himself baffled and dismayed; he is likely to conclude, 
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hastily but not unreasonably, that this great ambition of Brown’s 
did in fact turn out a failure, and that consequently Brown him- 
self was on the whole a failure as a poet ; hence he is likely to be 
quite content that persons whose endurance is tougher than his 
own, men who make it their business to read unreadable poets, 
should go through Brown’s 700 pages and pick out the plums; to 
be satisfied with the pieces in the anthologies, that is, the lyrics 
in which Brown (as it must then seem) somehow or other managed 
to strike out a sort of accidental excellence. This, I say, is not 
unreasonable. But the exercise of some patience will, sooner than 
one might expect, make the faults of the Fo’c’s'le Yarns give way 
to their virtues ; the real purpose will appear through the clumsi- 
ness of the medium ; the reader will find, with delighted surprise, 
the whole series of the narratives impressing him as a work extra- 
ordinarily rich in substance, and very splendid in its spirit. And 
the shorter poems and lyrics will then seem to be nothing acci- 
dental, but highly concentrated essences of the genius which is 
everywhere in his work. 

However, the faults of Brown’s narrative verse, his main 
achievement, cannot be got over without frankly recognising their 
nature ; a plea for patience with them is not likely to be effective 
unless it admits that they are about as serious as they could be, 
What fault could be more serious, in a writer of narrative verse, 
than inability to tell a story when he had a good one to tell, unless 
it were inability to perceive that the story he had to tell was not 
a good one? Both of these faults were Brown’s, so long as 
Tom Baynes is the story-teller ; that is to say, in all but two of 
the Fo’c’s’le Yarns. It will not do to say that Brown could not 
tell a story ; for in Bella Gorry he achieved, with perfect assurance, 
an ‘ exemplary novel.’ But it is unmistakable that he would not, 
when Tom Baynes was his mouthpiece ; for in these ten tales it 
was not the story he was intent on, but something altogether 
different. The story was the mere vehicle of this, like the grease 
in an ointment. But when a man offers to tell us a story, what- 
ever his ultimate purpose may be in telling it, it is to the story 
that we first attend. If narrative is used as the vehicle of some- 
thing else, obviously it fails in its purpose as a vehicle if it is not 
good narrative. Now the Fo’c’s’le Yarns are anything but good 
narrative (except for those two appended stories already men- 
tioned, which, however, are somewhat loosely attached to the 
scheme of the whole) ; and the faults are of such a kind that it 
may seem poor consolation to be told that they are deliberately 
committed. In the first place, never was a story-teller so long- 
winded as Tom Baynes. Taken simply for their narrative, his 
tales must surely seem bewildering, stunning, devastating, in 
their prolixity. “For pages and pages nothing happens. Thus, 
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The Doctor is a story well over 4000 lines long—almost as long, 
that is to say, as half the Zneid, or the first five books of Paradise 
Lost. Just think what Virgil and Milton managed to say in such 
a space; and compare this with (as it must at first seem) the 
intolerable dilution of Brown’s narrative! The comparison is 
very unfair, of course ; I only wish to emphasise by it the scale 
on which Brown sinned against the art of narrative. For it takes 
30 of the 115 pages of The Doctor for the first incident of the 
story to occur ; and when it does occur it is quite a simple incident : 
the doctor falls in love, and the lady’s father disapproves. When, 
at long last, the action of the story emerges, this incident is seen 
to be the beginning of a terribly subtle and complicated tragedy. 
But what a prodigious faith Brown calls for in his readers, so 
mercilessly, page after page, putting their natural interest off ! 
Anyone who had the least concern for narrative as such would have 
had his readers in possession of this incident at the very begin- 
ning ; Crabbe would have despatched the whole affair in less than 
a dozen, probably, of Brown’s pages. Crabbe, assuredly, would 
not have missed the tragedy ; but then Crabbe, with his stern 
concision, would never have thought of attempting what Brown 
was endeavouring to capture with his formidable prolixity. 
Still, the fact is glaring that Brown, in the person of Tom Baynes, 
is the worst story-teller in the world ; it is scarce possible, at least, 
to imagine a worse. And there are ten of these stories ! 

What is going on, then, while Tom Baynes talks and talks and 
talks? What is this prolixity all about ? Very often it seems to 
be prolixity for its own sake. Tom is fond of interrupting himself 
with superfluous exclamations— All right! All right,’ ‘ Of 
coorse! Of coorse!’ and so on; indeed, the very structure of 
his syntax is apt to be exclamatory and incoherent, and repetition 
is his favourite figure—it is noticeable how often nothing less 
than a three-fold repetition will do for him. This is a fair 
specimen of a good deal of Tom’s narrative art : 


But the gel—did you say ? I know! I know! 
The gel! the gel! just so! just so! 

Gels ! gels ! gels ! and sorrow and sin 

They’re in everythin’, in everythin’. 

And what was she lek? Yes! yes! I hear— 
What was she lek ? aye—never fear ! 

The little girl that was took from the wreck ? 
What was she ek, eh? What was she lek ? 

Is it what was she lek? Stop! stop a bit !— 
The way she’d stand, the way she’d sit ! 


and so on. At this rate, the 500 pages of the Fo’c’s’le Yarns 
might seem easily accounted for. 
This kind of writing may, in a ludicrous sort of way, be quite 
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effective. Here is the formal pietist agonising in his carnal 
temptation : 


And— God in Heaven!’ he’d say, ‘O God ! 
I know Thy rod! I know Thy rod ! 
She can’t be mine! She can’t be mine! 


O Nelly Quine! O Nelly Quine! 
But why? Oh, why? Isn’ there a place 


In all the world, a little space, 
Nowhere ? nowhere ? a space, a spot— 
Oh, is there not? Oh, is there not ?’ 


Rather too much of it! But this is Tom Baynes ironically 
caricaturing the man he detests. It would have been a good deal 
keener if these inept repetitions had been less like what the 
reader has by this come to recognise as Tom’s own habit of style; 
but the real fault here is that these private ejaculations have to 
be shouted aloud in order that they may be overheard, and thus 
reported. The Yarns are full of equally clumsy improbabilities, 
which merely disguise that very considerable measure of omni- 
science Brown had to confer on Tom Baynes in order that he 
might do his office as narrator. Such faults may perhaps be 
accepted as inherent in Brown’s plan: much more troublesome 
to the reader, probably, is Tom’s habit of altercation with his 
fo’c’s’le audience—debates in which, since dialogue is not per- 
mitted, Tom himself has to repeat in italics every comment, 
question, and objection put to him in order, as a rule, lengthily 
to declare that it is not worth answering. These perpetual 
interruptions of the narrative, combined with the lavish interjec- 
tions and Tom’s incurable idiosyncrasy of saying a thing two or 


three times over, so water the story down that there some- 


times seems nothing but a faint flavour of it left. Add to this 
that Tom can never resist the temptation of talking at large 
about any topic the story may suggest, or of tumbling out of 
his capacious memory, helter-skelter and hugger-mugger, any 
reminiscences that may be associated with it. Add, moreover, 
what is even more exasperating, that, when at last he has worked 
himself up and got the story going, he frequently shows a singular 
inability to tell his audience distinctly what is happening ; so 
that when an incident does occur, even an incident crucial to the 
plot of the story, it is often by no means easy to make out exactly 
what itis. Partly, this is due to the language—not because there 
is any difficulty in the vocabulary, but because, as Tom Baynes 
uses it, the primitive and scarcely articulate syntax of the dialect 
is extraordinarily incapable of clear and definite statement. 
But partly, too, this lack of definition in the sense is due to Tom’s 
peculiar mind—a mind revelling in undisciplined impressionism, 
delighting to circle round and round his topic, vividly darting in 
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on this side and that with continual approximation, but disliking 
to put an end to this process by saying exactly and unmistakably 
what it is all about. He can be as downright as anyone could 
wish in reflection, especially in sardonic reflection, and remark- 
ably direct in description ; and nothing could be better than his 
expatiating impressionism for conveying the very life of some 
pychological situation, or the subtle and often perverse relation of 
character to behaviour. But it is not good for narrative, for the 
lucid delineation of events. And it was not intended to be that. 

A moment ago I called all this exasperating. It is exas- 
perating, so long as one reads the Fo’c’s'le Yarns for what 
they ostensibly are. It ceases to be exasperating as soon as one 
perceives that their ostensible motive is very far from being their 
real motive. Their real motive is not to give us the stories, but 
to give the man who tells the stories. Other poets have allowed 
the manner of the narrative to hint at the character of the 
narrator. With Brown it is the other way round ; it is rather the 
narrative that is hinted at through the unconscious self-portrayal 
of the narrator. Brown did not create Tom Baynes primarily 
as a story-teller. The stories provide the occasion for Tom’s 
existence ; but he exists for his own sake. And the moment 
that is understood, his abundance of speech ceases to be super- 
abundance ; all his vagaries, his repetitions and exclamations, 
his interruptions and digressions and altercations, become most 
skilfully managed strokes in portraying the spirit and maintaining 
the manner of his personality. And what a personality it is! 
The pervading quality in it is its amazing capacity for experience. 
It is not merely that a great many things (some of them very odd 
things) have happened to Tom Baynes, but that nothing seems 
ever to have happened without being stored up and somehow 
related with everything else that he has known. This rich and 
varied experience, animated by Tom’s vivid energy, is what he 
prodigally pours out upon his listeners. If you are listening for 
the story he is professing to tell, this prodigality will seem what 
I called it just now—helter-skelter and hugger-mugger. But if 
it is simply for Tom Baynes you are listening, you will soon 
perceive how closely and finely all this is organised in Tom’s 
personality : how strangely the absurd and the tragic illuminate 
each other in his mind, how perfectly compounded are moods and 
senses, whimsies and reflections, loves and hates, knowledge of 
men and women and knowledge of things by sea and land. Nay, 
even those outbursts of sentimentality and religiosity which, if 
we are attending to the story, often break into it in a manner 
scarce to be borne—on one occasion Tom holds up the course of 
events in order to conduct a service—become more than tolerable : 
unpleasant as they are in themselves, no one with any zest for 
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portraiture can fail to see how exquisitely necessary Brown has 
made them to the completion of Tom’s character. 

But is not 500 pages a little too much for the portrayal ofa 
personality, even so rich a personality as Tom Baynes? The fact 
is, however, that when Tom Baynes gives us himself he gives us 
his world, a world thronged with vivid people and vivid —_ 
And not his world only. Tom isa profoundly typical charact 
the crowded circle of his experience is not so much the oxapeullll 
a nature exceptionally endowed, as the representation, in terms 
of an eminently individual life, of the world of a whole ¢om- 
munity. Tom Baynes, in a word, stands for the folk of the Isle 
of Man. The poet, more than once, in his prefatory verses, warns 
us of this. His intention, we may say, was, by means of Tom's 
deeply imagined and splendidly substantiated character, to do 
for his beloved island what Burns had done for Scotland. It was 
what we should nowadays call regionalism. But it has none of 
the defects of regionalism. The interest in it is nothing pro- 
vincial. It was simply that this Manx life was what Brown knew 
and loved and found significant. He objectified it in a typical 
Manxman—typical except for being furnished with all the gifts 
Nature had so generously bestowed on his creator. Tom’s life 
represents the life of his people. But in doing so it represents 
life perpetually—often harshly, always courageously—in contact 
with actualities—the actualities that everyone can understand, 
As a Manxman Tom’s world is founded on his intimate knowledge 
of the two industries which, of all others in the world, mean most 
to man and provide the richest experience—farming and sailing. 
But indeed, out of his own passion for every kind of actuality, 
T. E. Brown made the unwearying voice of Tom Baynes the 
instrument of a poetry which, more than any other modern work 
(except perhaps Mr. Wilfrid Gibson’s), deserves to be called the 
poetry of the actual world—the common livelihood and the com- 
mon holiday-making of mankind. And especially noticeable in 
this world of Tom Baynes’ is the actuality of human nature. The 
characters he gives us are presented with penetrating intuition of 
the working of hearts and minds, yet always with a sense of the 
insoluble enigma in every personality. All his stories exist for 
the sake of a psychological situation, always at last irresistibly 
brought home; and some of these situations are strangely 
exciting and memorable. Of the Fo’c’s’le Yarns it may truly be 
said that they deepen and enlarge one’s sense of the possibilities 
of human nature. 

But it need not be repeated that the proper way to read the 


Yarns is to allow the stories as such to take a secondary place in. 


one’s interest. When one does so, they have, in the whole effect, 
a very considerable value. Some of them are first rate as stories, 
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or would have been if they had been told by a poet whose main 
concern was the telling of them. Others are very decidedly 
second rate, as in Job the White, where the apparent tragedy of 
the conclusion has, since it is a merely irrational accident, no 


significance and is therefore no tragedy. But in itself the material 
in which the story is substantiated is always good. Asa specimen 
of this, I quote a passage which will also serve to illustrate Brown's 
singular indifference, in the use of his material, to the art of 
narrative. The whole contrast of temperament in father and son 


is finely given by contrasting the methods of their seamanship. 


Now this lad was a very gentle sort, 
And hadn’ none of the fiery spir’t 
That was in the father—it’s faithful he was, 
Faithful, and houldin’ terrible fast 
To them he liked, and perseverin’ 
Uncommon—Look at the either steerin’ 
And you'd know the odds ; for Hughie was all 
For humourin’ ; but the skipper would hawl 
On a wind no matter how it was blow’n’, 
Just like a dog would be peelin’ a bone, 
Greedy, you know, like a hungry dog, 
Greedy, suckin’ his luff like grog. 
That’s the way, and Hughie would look 
On the sea like a man would read in a book, 
Spellin’ big spells, and gettin’ them right, 
But the Captain would stand like sniffin’ a fight 
Far off—he would—like challengin’ 
Suspicious lek, like sayin’—‘ Now then ! 
You're at it! are ye? Who'll strike first ? 
Come on, ould stockin’ ! do your worst !’ 


This is excellent in itself. But this contrast between father 
and son has absolutely no importance whatever in the story. It 
means nothing at all, as things turn out. But what is really 
extraordinary is that it might have meant a very great deal, if it 
had been made between the right persons. For the story is one 
of tragic antagonism between this captain and—not his son at 
all, but another captain. And it is exactly the kind of antagonism 
that is illustrated by this particular contrast in seamanship. 
Moreover, the tragic conclusion occurs precisely by reason of this 
very difference in seamanship; at the crisis of their relentless 
unspoken rivalry (superbly worked out in all its subtle reverbera- 
tions by Tom Baynes’ uncanny insight) the daring captain cracks 
on all sail once too often, and his luck deserts him just when he 
needs it most. As far as the art of narrative is concerned, there 
could hardly be a more flagrant waste of admirable material. 

When all is said, Brown’s indifference to the requirements of 
narrative must be allowed to be a most serious defect in the 
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Fo’'c’s'le. Yarns, in spite of their extraordinary merits: we are 
left balancing many virtues against one heavy fault. In order to 
achieve his poetic purpose Brown adopted a poetic method 
which proves radically incompatible with that purpose. The. 
method is one which, by its very nature, obtrudes itself on our 
attention ; and its failure therefore also obtrudes itself. Once 
arouse the expectation of a story, and the continual putting off 
of the story’s accomplishment cannot but produce a certain 
irritation, however notable the stuff may be to which the story is 
postponed. This is the price Brown (and his readers) must pay 
for his determination to make Tom Baynes, in the act of telling 
a story, a figure typical of the whole life of his people. When 
this problem no longer haunted him—when, as in the old ‘ pazon’s’ 
story, Bella Gorry, the narrator is a person who has no need to 
represent himself as typical of a whole community—Brown 
showed what he could do in the way of direct, forthright narra- 
tive. Once more the story is one leading up to a remarkable 
psychological situation—as remarkable as anything in the Yarns, 
which perhaps is almost as much as to say, as remarkable as any- 
thing anywhere. Certainly I cannot think of either poet or 
novelist who has more profoundly conceived the passion of 
motherhood than Brown has done here, or brought it to a stranger 
or more beautiful conclusion. 

No one who has ever read it is likely to forget that final 
glimpse of Bella worshipping the beauty of her daughter. And, 
without any interruptions or divagations, the character of the 
teller is perfect in the manner of the telling—in his casual reference 
to Liverpool as ‘ that awful place,’ for instance, or in the simple 
tact with which he describes the final scene of Bella caressing 
her naked daughter on the night before the wedding—‘ This 
Sybil clinging to this Venus ’—and the unforgettable phrase he 
has for that mysterious act of adoration: ‘ Nursing the baby!’ 
This surely must be reckoned one of the finest narrative poems in 
our literature. 

The blank verse of Bella Gorry is something of a relief after 
the busy, rattling, and rather structureless octosyllables of Tom 
Baynes. But the purpose is clear enough in the use Brown makes 
of these octosyllables—we had better call them four-foot verses ; 
for every possible liberty is taken with the number of the syllables. 
It is the same as the purpose in his use of dialect. This is not a 
dialect which can for a moment be compared with the noble 
language Burns had at his disposal ; but it enables Brown once 
more to bring his poetry into contact with actuality—the racy, 
careless actuality of the language of everyday life. Just so the 
elastic metre of his four-foot lines is pulled out, compressed, 
twisted this way and that, in order to make the rhythm of the 
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wverse represent as closely as possible the very tones and accents 
ofliving speech. It isnot only Tom’s mind we are to understand, 
but equally his voice we are to hear. The effect is oftem good, 
but perhaps as often decidedly awkward. The. fixt metrical 
scheme would not tolerate some of the extreme modulations 
Brown tried to force on it. In two of the stories he experimented 
with a more irregular scheme ; but without much success, except 
in snatches. This is the method, however, which he used with 
masterly success in the best of his lyrics. The language here is no 
longer dialect, but the full and noble range of literary English ; 
yet it is literary English pregnant with the ever-varying intona- 
tion of speech. This is the result of the metre. It is not, as it is 
sometimes miscalled, ‘ free verse’ ; for the rhythm is persistently 
and definitely a formal rhythm. But instead of modulations being 
fitted into a scheme, the scheme is made to depend on the modu- 
lations. The secret of it is, in fact, that the natural cadences of 
speech are allowed to determine the length of the line. This 
sounds simple ; but in execution it is apt to prove exceedingly 
difficult. Its supreme practitioner is Coventry Patmore in his 
odes; but T. E. Brown comes very near him: witness the two 
astonishing little lyrics called The Bristol Channel, charged with 
the very accent of spoken words : 





















The sulky old gray brute ! 
But when the sunset-strokes him, 
Or twilight shadows coax him, 
He gets so silver-milky, 
He turns so soft and silky, 
He’d make a water-spaniel for King Knut. 














This sea was Lazarus, all day 
At Dives’ gate he lay, 

And lapped the crumbs. 

Night comes ; 

The beggar dies— 

Forthwith the Channel, coast to coast, 

Is Abraham’s bosom ; and the beggar lies 
A lovely ghost. 















This power of making subtly elaborate language move with 
the apparent freedom of natural speech is the most striking thing 
in the technique of Brown’s lyrical verse; and whenever he 
uses this power he exerts on any sensitive ear an extraordinary 
fascination, however slight the topic (‘ I bended unto me a bough 
of May,’ for instance). But his lyrical topics are as a rule far 
from slight. He can put into lyrical form the most audacious 
philosophising, as in Dartmoor : Sunset at Chagford ; he can make 
simple language thrill with personal anguish transmuted into 
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beauty, as in the poems which directly express his great bereave- 
ment, or in those re-echoings of it which sound so keenly in other 
contexts : 

Not less to us the things which most we cherish 

Fade from our eyes, and perish, perish, perish : 


Tom Baynes’ habit of three-fold repetition for once made 
genuinely poignant ! And again and again his mystical sense of 
the closeness to him of the divine in all the actuality of life (whence 
his passion for actuality) seizes on his reader’s mind in some 
unexpected image or in some phrase of startling simplicity. 
With the extraordinary wealth of substance he gives us in the 
Fo’c’s’le Yarns, along with, to balance their defects of art, the 
exquisite accomplishment and lucid depth of his lyrics, T. E. 
Brown’s whole achievement as a poet must ultimately make its 
way to a very high place indeed in the literature of the nineteenth 
century. 


LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 








ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR 






SoME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


THE first time I ever saw Arthur Balfour was in 1886 or 1887. I 
had been invited to dine with an old friend, Mr. Godfrey Webb, 
famous as a wit and a charming host. He used to give small 
dinners in his Victoria Street flat of just three or four people, 
but those people were always carefully chosen. Arthur Balfour 
was already a legendary social figure in my imagination—a 
detached, fascinating, unapproachable being, of his political 
career, beyond the fact that he was Chief Secretary for Ireland I 
knew little. Mr. Webb had been asked by A. J. B. as he was 
always called, to join a little party in the House of Commons, and 
had replied that he could not as he had a party of his own, upon 
which Arthur Balfour asked him to bring his guests too, and that 
is how I came to be included. We dined in the noisy House 
of Commons restaurant downstairs, and I can only remember, 
besides Godfrey Webb himself, three people—George Curzon, 
Margot Tennant, and our host Arthur Balfour. 

After dinner we went up to his big private room, and, though 
he had to leave us for a debate, we sat on round the fire absorbed 
in one of those eager discussions about poetry or fiction or bio- 
graphy that certain kinds of people always indulge in, and which 
led at that time to the nickname of ‘ Souls ’ for a particular small 
circle of friends, among them some distinguished men. The poems 
of Tennyson, and especially Maud, were the theme, and I well 
remember the enthusiasm with which George Curzon declaimed : 































All night have the roses heard 
The flute violin bassoon. 









The poetry discussion did not amuse Arthur Balfour, nor did he 
appreciate the love poems in Maud when he returned to us, and 
he lolled in his chair and took no part. 

Meeting him was always an adventure: one suffered trepida- 
tion, due to the intense desire to amuse and interest him felt by 
almost everybody. I think most people, too, had the deeper 
longing to stand well in his eyes, for, delightful as it was to make 
him laugh—and no one ever laughed with more utter abandon- 
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ment—it was still more wonderful to make him turn round 
and look you in the face with the remark, ‘Now that really 
interests me very much, because ...’; and the enchanted 
listener might be in for a devastating criticism, or an enthralling 
monologue. The one fatal note was insincerity; he could 
tolerate, indeed enjoy, simplicity or stupidity, but pretentious 
insincerity had short shrift. An instance of this is the famous 
story of his treatment of Frank Harris at a dinner when this 
brilliant but aggressive talker suddenly announced in a loud voice, 
* All the evils of the world are due to Christianity and journalism.’ 
I can see Arthur Balfour look up and hear him say in a quiet, level 
voice, ‘ Christianity of course, but why journalism ?’ 

It was not, however, till I married perhaps his greatest friend, 
Alfred Lyttelton, and grew intimate with many members of his 
family, that I received the freedom of his inner circle and saw him 
constantly. I was not among those who talked to him about 
their private affairs and difficulties ; I was too shy of him in those 
days for that. I never corresponded with him either, but it so 
happened that more than once I was with him in hours of anguish 
and suspense, as well as in some of joy and relief, and it was an 
experience not only never to be forgotten, but one which becamea 
‘very part of existence. Once in early days I said to a near friend 
of his, “ Why doesn’t he sometimes express his sympathy ; he’s so 
cold?’ ‘You wouldn’t say that if he’d ever been close to you in 
sorrow,’ replied his friend, and indeed, long before such an 
experience came to me, I had realised the deeply emotional 
character of his temperament. The real truth was that he felt 
things too intensely and he was afraid of any form of expression— 
afraid, that is, of loss of control. You might almost say that the 
more moved he was, the less he showed it, and he was in reality 
very easily moved about comparatively small things. I remember 
when my husband was beaten at tennis by Sir Edward Grey 
(afterwards Lord Grey), and so lost the Amateur Tennis Champion- 
ship which he had held for some years, I was sitting in the gallery 
beside Arthur Balfour, and, being very near tears myself, said 
something silly. He looked at his watch, snapped the case, and 
in an aggressively cheerful voice answered, ‘Oh, no, I won't 
admit that; it doesn’t matter in the least; Alfred isn’t in 
practice, that’s all’ ; and I realised that he was in much the same 
condition as myself. In deeper, more serious moments he would 
either remain absolutely silent, sunk in a kind of muffled depres- 
sion, or be so overcome that it was necessary to help him down 
to a more ordinary level. Like others endowed with an acutely 
sensitive nature, he shrank from the sight or sound of pain and 
distress even to the point of refusing to read any book which 
ended badly, or of seeing any tragedy on the stage. It was a 
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weakness, of course, but not a callousness. Perhaps some of his 
curious ignorance of the public, and of what the average man or 
woman might be thinking or feeling,was due tohisconstant aversion 
from the spectacle of sorrow and despair. He possessed a belief 
in the greatness and dignity of life and its ultimate meaning, and 
an unswerving conviction of survival, held like Socrates up to the 
moment of drinking the hemlock. If he could have walked into 
the shadows side by side with his friends, he might perhaps have 
understood the sufferings of the miserable and the poor better 
than he did; but he dared not hazard a disintegration of calm. 

We are apt in our present period to feel that the most impor- 
tant equipment for any statesman is a desire to remedy the position 
of the unfortunate ; there are, indeed, many who would obliterate 
admiration of any man whose nature was not obsessed by pity ; but 
support, sympathy, encouragement—they, too, are needed by the 
fortunate possessors of talent and intellect, and even enthusiasm. 
Arthur Balfour gave of these, without stint or reserve, all his life, 
both to young and old. To go to him with a new idea, a project, 
a discovery, even a crude theory, was to know the delight of 
attention and interest given by a supremely quick, adaptable, 
and penetrating mind, which was never for a moment hampered 
by even the faintest consideration of his own relation to the sub- 
ject. This is so rare a quality that its presence may often be 
recognised in a man’s character while it is overlooked in his mind ; 
what Mr. Asquith called ‘ intellectual hospitality’ was one of 
Arthur Balfour’s principal gifts, and enabled him all through his 
life to keep abreast of the latest developments in thought and 
science. It was never the personal aspect which affected him, 
but the thing in itself, not the fact that a friend brought an idea 
to him, but the idea itself, which called forth his championship, 
though no one ever took a greater pride than he in the accomplish- 
ments of his friends. Just as he would give his thought freely 
to any project which seemed to him worth while, not thinking 
either of recognition or gratitude, but merely of being useful, so, 
too, he would quite naturally expect the same spirit in others. It 
was this standard, almost unconsciously held, which gave him his 
surprising severity in judgment. 

I once heard a man say of him that he was the most implac- 
able being he had ever met. Implacable I think he was when he 
considered that another had failed in tolerance or generosity, or 
public spirit ; but, as to a personal injury, the saying is prob- 
ably authentic which I saw quoted in a paper, ‘I never forgive, 
but I always forget.’ 

He had one of the most defective memories which ever cursed 
agreatman. Certain periods of English history he was so familiar 
with that even he could remember the details, but in matters 
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which affected his own person or life (as when on his eightieth 
birthday he spoke in public of his having been Home Secretary, 
an office he had never held) it is impossible to exaggerate his in- 
different blankness. One would think an accurate memory an in- 
dispensable weapon for a great debater, but he fought all his many 
battles without it, and it hardlyseemed to hamperhim. This was 
partly because his great strength in dialectics lay, not so much in a 
detailed and devastating exposure of statements, but in a piercing 
and often deadly dissection of his opponent’s reasoning or his argu- 
ment. This form of debate seemed to come very easily to him, 
and his power of analysis, like the rapid illumination of lightning, 
disclosed a hidden landscape. His wit and his humour made a 
wonderful combination with his occasional felicity of epigram- 
matic phrase. I say occasional, because as a speech-maker he was 
not nearly up to the level of his own intellect. His delivery was 
apt to be hesitating and bad; he was for ever qualifying his 
statements ; his whole method gave an effect of coldness and 
dispassionate reason, incapable of firing the enthusiasm of a 
popular audience. ‘ Peroration!’ he once exclaimed to a friend 
who asked him how he composed them. © ‘ I say what I’ve got to 
say and sit down at the end of the first grammatical sentence.’ 

Arthur Balfour could not lead a forlorn hope which needed the 
dazzled acquiescence of his followers, but he might turn a forlorn 
hope into a complete victory if thought, courage, resolution, and 
resource could be brought to bear on a situation from his writing- 
table or in personal consultation. And not once but many times 
in his life he did something akin to this, and moulded the shape of 
history. His gift was, not to inspire men to great deeds by speech, 
but to give them the opportunity for great service by his penetrat- 
ing judgment and his powerful influence. It is perhaps true to 
say that politics as such were never his chief pre-occupation. His 
sister the Dowager Lady Raleigh told me the other day that she 
remembers walking late at night with him from the House of 
Commons at the beginning of his career as a member of the 
Government, when he remarked casually, ‘I don’t believe I 
really care for politics.’ She said she could not credit that. 
‘ Well, I’ll tell you why I don’t believe I do,’ he said ; ‘ I never 
think of politics in bed!’ His thoughts were probably on 
philosophy or some form of speculation, or on the principles 
governing certain developments, rather than on their political 
significance. I believe that he really enjoyed writing much more 
than speaking, or even debating. A passion for exact statement 
which he shared with many members of his family is not much 
gratified in public argument. His style in writing was pure and 
limpid, and it is strange to remember with what strenuous labour 
it was done. He had no flowing pen: everything was written 
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and rewritten and recast ; no slovenly phrase or careless epithet 

was ever passed by him. I possess among my papers the manu- 

script of a short letter to the National Review which he wrote in 

reply to a purposely provocative article on golf by Alfred Lyttelton 

called ‘ Is Golf a First-class Game.’ Arthur Balfour was really 

stung into rejoinder in defence of the Scottish game. The 

editorship of the National Review had just been assumed by our 
friend Leo Maxse, and the golf article had been written partly 
at his suggestion. When it brought into action the heavy gun 
of Arthur Balfour it was a triumph for the new director. We 
were staying at Whittingehame at the time, and I was used as a 
copyist, so that I know well how every phrase and every epithet 
was struggled over. The manuscript—my copy of his first draft— 
is covered by erasures and additions in Arthur Balfour’s hand. 
Many years after he asked me to find this forgotten letter, as he 
had promised to meet Leo Maxse in some public debate arranged 
for a charity, the subject being ‘ Does Golf do more Good than 
Harm?’ Leo Maxse seems to have objected to golf as being a 
game for the middle-aged. Lord Balfour, in reply, said, ‘ The 
mere fact that international financiers can play golf and improve 
their figures, even if they attain no other advantage, is not a 
sufficient reason for criticising a game which requires all that 
Nature has given us of muscular adaptation, accuracy of eye and 
of judgment, delicacy of touch, and-of temper.’ Golf was indeed 
a very serious matter at Whittingehame, and depression would 
fall on some menbers of the family if shots had been foozled or 
balls sliced. I can remember Mr. Balfour saying gloomily, ‘ The 
worst disaster that can befall an unmarried man has fallen on 
me; I have been off my drive for three weeks.’ 

Gerald Balfour, his wife Lady Betty, and their children, 
Eustace Balfour, his wife Lady Frances, and their children, 
always spent several months of the year at Whittingehame, 
Arthur Balfour’s Scottish home. He loved to be surrounded by 
his horde of nephews and nieces ; he took the deepest interest in 
their amusements, even their more serious efforts at writing or 
drawing or botany or chemistry ; he suffered no sentimentality, 
no hero worship, and appeared to be entirely unconscious of the 
love and reverence which wrapped himround: Everyone tried to 
earn his approval or appreciation, thus anything that happened 
had a double value, its own, and its value as a story to be told 
at luncheon or dinner for the host ; a guest inevitably fell into 
the prevailing custom of treasuring up each amusing incident or 
piece of news for the delectation of this astonishingly responsive 
listener. 

But no story was allowed which held an element of sadness 
or possible disaster. There was an occasion when one or two of 
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us were involved in a motor accident. Arthur Balfour had, of 
course, been one of the very first people to invest in a car, and 
a young man employed in the stables, a son of Brett, the 
old coachman, had been in training as a second chauffeur. The 
day came when Lady Frances and I were allowed to go into 
North Berwick piloted by this young man. On the box beside 
him sat Mrs. Jane Mercer, the wife of the grieve of the home farm, 
taking advantage of a lift to see her boy in hospital. We had 
hardly got out of the gates, when a violent skid sent us across the 
road. I confess to having felt rather nervous ; possibly if I had 
had more experience I should have been even more so—the car 
was so powerful, the boy seemed to have so little control. But 
Lady Frances’s courage was undaunted. She said to me fiercely, 
‘ Whatever we do we must not break his nerve ; we must go on,’ 
and on we went. All was well in North Berwick; we did our 
errands, Mrs. Mercer did hers, and we turned homewards. Then 
going down a steepish hill after passing Tantallon Castle there 
was another skid and a wrench, and we mounted on a bank with 
a sickening bump. The figure of Mrs. Mercer flew over our heads, 
looking, as I recognised, even at that moment, like a horizontal 
figure of Victory. Sle landed on her head in a field, and lay still, 
bleeding from some bad cuts. It was raining, and we were several 
miles from home. This is not really the part of the story for which 
I am telling it, but I must just say that the heroic Mrs. Mercer 
could murmur nothing but, ‘ Thank God it wasn’t you, my lady’ 
many times. We got a passing baker’s cart to fetch a doctor, we 
helped the poor woman to a lodge near by, and we despatched the 
dejected chauffeur on foot to Whittingehame and told him to send 
a good old-fashioned horse brougham to fetch us home. I have 
no doubt Arthur Balfour had been anxious ; it was dark, it was 
late, and we were out in this new machine with a very inexperi- 
enced driver, whom, if I remember right, he had not himself passed 
as sufficiently trained to drive the car. So the scene was set. We 
entered the long library feeling like minor heroines : the washing 
and sewing up of poor Mrs. Mercer’s head wounds, performed by 
the light of a small kerosene lamp which I held, had been an 
upsetting experience, and there were other incidents, adventures, 
and humours which we were eager to relate. But Arthur Balfour, 
sitting by the fire with a book in his lap, merely looked up and 
in a cross sort of voice said, ‘Go and wash; go and wash.’ By 
this chilling reception one could measure his dislike of the whole 
business, and the fears he had entertained. Mrs. Mercer got quite 
well in time, and her condition was reported to him constantly, 
but I do not think we were ever allowed a long recital of the 
affair, which in any lesser event he would have enjoyed down 
to the minutest detail. 
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All sorts of distinguished men and women came to Whittinge- 
hame—politicians, scientific men, writers, professors, ‘ fashion- 
ables,’ golfers, a constantly shifting kaleidoscope during the 
autumn and early winter. Staying in the house was always a 
delightful experience, whether there were other visitors or not, 
for the members of the family itself were most interesting and 
stimulating companions. 

In the morning our host never appeared. All his life he had 
his breakfast in bed and got through some of his work there in 
quiet, and he devoted his whole morning when out of office to 
work in his own library—a big dignified room lined with his own 
special books. For luncheon he would emerge ready for talk, and 
there was an unbreakable rule: no one sitting at the table was 
allowed to speak in a low tone to his or her neighbour ; the talk 
was always vociferously general. Lady Frances would scowl if 
by chance one had lapsed for a moment. It was therefore no 
special advantage to be placed next the host, for wherever you 
might be you were eagerly spurred on to be provocative or 
impertinent or amusing, according to mood and opportunity. It 
was a most entertaining game; to make Arthur Balfour laugh 
immoderately or argue intensely was like receiving a crown of 
laurels, not merely because of the joy of the moment, but because 
of the subsequent congratulations. 

Sometimes there were fierce dialectical duels between our host, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, and some distinguished man or other, to which 
we would all listen, and receive a violent reminder from Lady 
Frances if we inadvertently interrupted ; sometimes there would 
be anecdotes earning the abandonment to laughter, for which we 


all played. I shall never forget one success I had of a childish 


kind when I told him about the adventure of a mutual friend with 
a tramp in a third-class railway carriage. The story is not worth 
repeating here ; it shall be like the grouse in the gun-room, but 
it made Arthur Balfour laugh till the tears ran down his cheeks, 
and he almost disappeared under the table. I have never for- 
gotten it, because I was acclaimed afterwards as if I had won the 
principal race in the Olympic Games. 

Miss Alice Balfour, our hostess, had all the labour and trouble 
of running this huge establishment for her brother, and the task, 
considering the mixture of young and old, all with strongly 
marked individualities, must often have been a difficult one. If 
our host wanted to have a quiet talk with anybody he would 
invite them to come to his room : among his women friends who 
enjoyed this privilege were the present Lady Weymss, Lady 
Desborough, and Lady Salisbury, and no doubt there were others. 
I was invited thus once when I was still rather shy of him, and I 
was never so frightened in my life. It makes me smile now to 
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think of it, but he really was rather formidable. It was neck or 
nothing ; of course, to be afraid of him was fatal. I remember 
hearing a woman now dead say that there was no secret in her 
private life or in that of her friends which she would not serve 
up to prevent a pause when ¢ée-d-téte with him. 

As a guest one could not but derive a certain amusement 
from the continual hubbub of service for his pleasure and amuse- 
ment which went on round him. He always appeared blandly 
unconscious of it. It would have utterly ruined most men, have 
made them selfish, conceited, and inconsiderate. The fact that 
it did not damage him is only another proof of the peculiar in- 
violability of his character, and if he had been a different kind 
of man he would probably never have been offered this domestic 
devotion. He was spared the discipline of the mechanical 
difficulties of life, and so perhaps was too little aware of them. 

Music was always one of his greatest pleasures; he has 
written supremely well about certain composers, and he never 
lost his delight in the kind of music which appealed most to him. 
Naturally he was among the earliest to possess a mechanical 
piano-player. The first one he ever came across I discovered ina 
shop at Leeds. We-had made a little party to attend the festival, 
several of us engaging lodgings, and of the company were Arthur 
Balfour, Alfred and Lady Elcho, as she then was. We were very 
strenuous over the music, missing no concerts, and I had some diffi- 
culty in getting him to come to the shop and hear a ‘ Welt Mignon’ 
perform. Alfred and I, rather staggered by the price, decided that 
we should get tired of hearing, say, Paderewski or Mark Hambourg 
play the same pieces precisely the same way over and over again. 
How wrong we were ; it was not long before Miss Balfour found 
for her brother another player, the ‘ Dea,’ which continued to 
give him intense pleasure down to his last weeks at Whittinge- 
hame. The gramaphone, too, was very soon a friend and com- 
panion, and he listened to music on it, his favourite Handel, 
within a day of his death. Music, moreover, at Whittingehame did 
not displace brilliant and amusing talk, our host often standing 
with his back to the fireplace, his legs a little apart, not domi- 
nating the conversation so much as permeating it: one could 
have listened for hours. 

Whittingehame is a very beautiful place; the policies are 
finely timbered, the glen quivers with the life and light of a brown 
stream, the sea gleams on the horizon. He loved it all, he took 
great pride in it, he shared it with the whole of his family. Every 
detail about the farms, or the shooting or the forestry brought 
to him, received his most earnest attention, although he was 
unable, amid the continuous pressure of public work, actually to 
manage hisestates. If philosophy had not been the overmastering 
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passion of his intellect, he could never have accomplished his two 
or three books. He would write at all sorts of odd moments. 
We were staying with the vicar of Leeds (afterwards Bishop 
Talbot) and his wife, my husband’s sister Lavinia, both intimate 
friends of his, for another Leeds Festival, and I can see him sitting 
at a rickety tea tabie in the common sitting room, full of people, 
working at the manuscript of his Foundations of Belief. In the 
train, too, he would pull out a manuscript and browse over it, 
adding a sentence here and there. To the end of his days praise 
and appreciation of something he had written was a greater delight 
to him than most of the tributes to his public life : he felt instinc- 
‘tively, perhaps, that thought is a creative principle and the very 

root of growth, and it was the search for understanding which 
possessed him. 

God make my brooding mind a rift 

Through which a meaning gleams. 
I often thought of these lines of Masefield’s when I heard him talk. 

I cannot pass from these days without a word about the 
charming relationship which developed between their uncle and 
his nephews and nieces. Perhaps the two who were nearest to 
him were ‘ Baffy,’ now Mrs. Dugdale, and Joan, now Mrs. Lascelles, 
both daughters of Lady Frances, but one cannot expose and 
analyse these sort of intimacies in the lifetime of people, though 
afterwards there is often none left. who could do so. It was not 
only the girls whose adventures and fates interested him: there 
was his eldest nephew Frank and his heir‘ Ral.’ now Lord Treprain, 
and Oswald, Lady Frances’s youngest son ; all of them were in 
his constellation of happy stars. 

I have seen it stated that Arthur Balfour’s great fault as a 
statesman was the difficulty he found in taking decisions. A 
clever doctor once said to me that the strongest characters were 
not those who made up their minds quickly and then never 
deviated, but belonged to those people who kept their minds 
open and took no final decision until it was absolutely necessary. 
This was the kind of strength possessed by Arthur Balfour, and 
it was often mistaken for weakness; his dilatoriness was due 
more to his fastidious and critical mind than to any failure of 
his ultimate will: given the necessary emergency, and no one 
could act more swiftly or more vigorously. 

I doubt, indeed, if any statesman has ever taken a larger 
number of fateful decisions for his country—the ‘ black week ’ in 
the Boer War when he sent out Roberts, for example—and 
some of the most important developments occurred in the last 
ten years of his life, after he had resigned the leadership of his 
party. One has only to mention the Washington Conference in 
1922, the Balfour Declaration about Palestine, and the handling 
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of the 1926 Imperial Conference, when the status of the Dominions 
was given shape, to say nothing of the establishment of the 
Civil Research Committee, which was in the main due to his 
initiative. In 1926 he was already nearly seventy-seven. | 
was at a party given by General Herzog when I heard enthusiastic 
comments on his chairmanship of the Committee on Constitutional 
Relations in the Empire. It was Mr. Amery, then Secretary for 
the Colonies, who then told me that it was a wonderful feat, and, 
in fact, said very much what he wrote in a letter to The Times 
published after Lord Balfour’s death on March 22, 1930: 


If we arrived at a unanimous conclusion on matters of immense conse- 
quence to the whole future of the Empire, it was due in no small measure 
to our chairman’s unique authority, to his clear perception of the issues 
involved, his quickness to find ways round difficult corners, his unfailing 
charm. But it was due even more to his unwavering conviction that the 
future unity of the Empire, in which he passionately believed, could only 
be maintained on the basis of unquestioned equality of status and rights as 
between its partner members. 


I soon came across Lord Balfour himself at the party, standing 
beside one or two people and looking rather tired. I shall never 
forget his reception of my report of the praise I had heard from 
more thanone. His delight was very characteristic of his essential 


modesty, and in a delightful boyish way he asked me to pick up 
anything about the matter I could, for he said, ‘ You will hear 
much more than I ever shall.’ With some people this might 
have been a symptom of doubt as to whether he had helped to 
the really right decision ; with him it was merely a human pleasure 
in the praise and approbation of his fellows. I should like to 
quote the concluding sentences of Mr. Amery’s letter : 


It was because they felt that he was completely at one with them on the 
fundamental principle, and not with hidden reserves, paying mere lip ser- 
vice to it, that the Dominion representatives, of every school of thought, 
were willing so largely to be guided by him and to accept his drafting. I 
would only quote one instance. When, after a week of intimate and 
immensely interesting dialectical discussion, Lord Balfour had brought us 
to agreement on the famous sentence embodying the definition of the 
British Empire, I suggested to him as we broke up that such a sentence 
should not be left to stand by itself, but should be fitted into the general 
reasoned framework of our report. Next morning he summoned Sir 
Maurice Hankey and myself and showed us a brilliantly written memoran- 
dum which he had drafted as soon as he got home, justifying the Empire 
as a heritage of enduring value to its peoples, into which the dry dialectical 
definition fell into its proper place, and from which it derived life and a 
fuller meaning. A day or two later this memorandum was adopted by the 
Committee without the alteration of a single word and now figures as the 
opening page and a half of the report. 
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I was in Canada this year, and heard many reierences to the 
momentous guidance given at a critical moment. 

As for the Balfour Declaration, opinions, of course, differ 
about the wisdom or unwisdom of his policy. When my husband 
was Secretary for the Colonies he became deeply interested in 
Zionism, and inherited the idea from Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
that a possible solution might be the assignment of a piece of 
territory in Africa. I think a definite project was formulated. 
But the Zionists would have none of it. What Lord Balfour did 
was to recognise the strength of the bond with Palestine; I 
heard a leader among them once express his emotion at being 
able at last to welcome a distinguished visitor on the soil of his. 
own country ; for centuries this had not been possible. Time 
alone will show how far this Declaration was prescient and dis- 
played the highest imaginative power. I was witness of the 
extraordinary outburst of gratitude and appreciation evoked by 
his death among Jews from every quarter of the world, and if 
I had not already been a believer in the possibility of a national 
home for that race the perusal of these glowing messages would 
have made me one. 

I must bring these random reminiscences to an end. Many 
people have written appreciations of Arthur Balfour’s character 
and his genius, and many have made critical studies of his career ; 
there will be a large crop of historical essays and short sketches, 
to say nothing of the memoir on which he was at work when illness 
overcame him, and which perhaps may be published as a frag- 
ment, and the big official biography certain to be placed in very 
competent hands. It is impossible to give an adequate picture 
of this unique personality. One can only light up here and there 
little corners of his life—catch him on the stairs, as it were—and 
record the immediate impression. And at the end of these scrib- 
blings I feel I have said nothing which will recall the instant 
radiation of the atmosphere the moment he entered a room, the 
sense that everything in life was suddently worth while, that you 
must bring your best, be at your most vital, that you must not 
be heavy or dull or pompous, that everything natural and human 
interested and amused him, and that pretensiousness was anathema 
—all these confused feelings assaulted you when you saw his long 
form enter a room and heard the clear full tones of his voice. 
Constantly he took no notice whatever of his intimates—in the 
way, I mean, of formal greetings ; I grew to understand that for 
Arthur Balfour not even to shake hands with you usually meant 
that he accepted your presence as part of his equipment. If 
you were next him at a dinner party you had to work for your 
reward ; he rarely started topics, or asked questions, but you 
always had your reward if you earned it. In the last year or 
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two of his life it was different : he greeted his friends with delight 
ful warmth. The springs of his deepest feelings were release 
and it was wonderful to watch the fundamental enthusiasms 
aspirations of his being come up to the surface, for these emotior 
drowned before in the full stream of his life, betrayed the qua 
of his greatness. He cared passionately for the land of his birth) 
Scotland, and quite as passionately for England, to whose historica 
past he was intimately linked through his mother Lady Blanche} 
sister of the great Minister of Queen Victoria, Lord Salisbury 
Tell him something that a man or woman of the British 
had done in any quarter of the world—in Canada, Africa, Australi 
in the East—that showed the ingredients he admired of plu 
resource, generosity, thought, and his whole being would quiver,’ 
Over and over again I have seen him hardly able to speak, 
moved was he by a kind of synthetic admiration, not perhaps fe 
this or that person, but, through his national sense, for the whole 
human race, and his intense appreciation of the struggle in which} 
we as sentient beings are involved. A sentence of his own 
written some forty years ago, quoted by the writer of articles in} 
the Scotsman, so aptly. describes this feeling of his that I must 
transcribe it again : 4 


I like to think of the human race from whatever stock its members x 
spring, in whatever age they may be born, whatever creed they cane i Os 
fess, together in the presence of the One Reality, engaged not wholly in 
vain, in spelling out some fragments of its message. 


People have written about his faith and his Christianity 
Lord Cecil the other day at the Zionist memorial service in the 
Albert Hall said Lord Balfour drew his inspiration, not from the} 
things that were seen, but from those that were unseen—a good) 
description of his mental attitude, for his thoughts and desire 
were ever roaming in the world of ideas, and the life of the Spi 
was a supreme reality to him. 

This faith of his, and his high resolve, never failed for a moment, 
nor would he allow anyone else to shirk the smallest duty for hi 
sake if he knew of such an intention. ‘ Nonsense,’ he would say j; 
‘it is very important, you must go’; or ‘ you must not refuse,’ 
His exquisite consideration for those about him never failed’ 
either, and made the last months of his weakness a preciow 
memory for those who loved him and were privileged to be with 
him. 

f* It is impossible not to feel that this faith of his has bee 
abundantly justified, and that somewhere afar is wielded the 
strength and is shining that brilliant unwavering light. 


EpitH LYTTELTON. 








